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HOLLAND. 


Holland, Josiah G., an American editor and novel: 
_ ist, born at Belchertown, Mass., July 24,1819; died in New 
York city, October 12, 1881. After practising medicine 
_ for a few years he established himself at Springfield, in his 
_ native state, and was one of the editors of the “ Springfield 
j Republican” newspaper for a long period. In 1870 he became 
the edit@r of the newly-established “ Scribner’s Magazine ” in 
a New York city, continuing to hold that position until his 
| 
3 


_ death. He was one of the most popular lyceum lecturers of 
__his time, and addressed enthusiastic audiences in very many 
places. He published a long list of volumes of fiction, 
essays and verse, and exercised for many years a most bene- 
ficial, helpful influence upon American middle class life. 


EULOGY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


DELIVERED IN SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL 
19, 1865. 


WE have assembled to honor the memory of 
the first citizen of the republic. We have come 
together to say and to hear something which 

shall express our love for him, our respect for 
his character, our high estimation of his services 
and our grief at his untimely removal from. the 
exalted office to which the voice of a nation had 


called him. Yet the deepest of our thoughts and 
1—2 . 
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emotions are always dumb. The ocean’s floor has no 
voice, but on it and under it lie the ocean’s treasures. 
The waves that roll and roar above tell no story but 
their own. Only the surface of the soul, like the sur- 
face of the sea, is vocal. Deep down within every 
one of our hearts there are thoughts we cannot 
speak, emotions that find no language, groanings that 
cannot be uttered. The surprise, the shock, the pity, 
the sense of outrage and of loss, the indignatjon, the 
grief, which bring us here—which have transformed 
a nation jubilant with hope and triumph into a nation 
of mourners—will find no full expression here. It is 
all a vain show—these tolling bells, these insignia of 
_ sorrow, these dirges, this suspension of business, these 
gatherings of the people, these faltering words. The 
drowning man throws up his arms and utters a cry 
to show that he lives, and is conscious of the element 
which whelms him; and this is all that we can do. 

Therefore, without trying to tell how much we 
loved him, how much we honored him, and how deeply 
and tenderly we mourn his loss, let us briefly trace the 
reasons why his death has made so deep an impression 
upon us. It is not five years since the nation knew 
but little of Abraham Lincoln. We had heard of him 
as a man much honored by the members of a single 
party—not then dominant—<in his own State. We 
had seen something of his work. We knew that he 
was held to be a man of notable and peculiar power 
and of pure character and life. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the nation knew enough of him to justify 
the selection made by the convention which presented 
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him to the country as a candidate for its highest office. 

To this office, however, he was triumphantly elected, 

and since that time his life has run like a thread of 

gold through the history of the most remarkable 
period of the nation’s existence. 

From the first moment of his introduction to na- 
tional notice he assumed nothing but duty, pretended 
to nothing but integrity, boasted of nothing: but the 
deeds of those who served him. On his journey to 
Washmeton he freely and unaffectedly confessed to 
those who insisted on hearing him speak that he did 
not understand their interests, but hoped to make him- 
self acquainted with them. We had never witnessed 
such frankness, and it must be confessed that we were 
somewhat shocked by it. So simple and artless a 
nature in so high a place was so unusual, so unprece- 
dented, indeed, that it seemed unadapted to it—in- 
congruous with it. In the society which surrounded 
him at the national capital, embracing in its materials 
some of the most polished persons of our own and 
other lands, he remained the same unaffected, simple- 
hearted man. He was not polished and did not pre- 
tend to be. He aped no foreign airs, assumed no new 
manners, never presumed anything upon his position, 
was accessible to all and preserved throughout his 
official career the transparent, almost boyish simplicity 
that characterized his entrance upon it. 

I do not think that it ever occurred to Mr. Lincoln 
that he was a ruler. More emphatically than any of 
his predecessors did he regard himself as the servant 
of the people—the instrument selected by the people 
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for the execution of their will. He regarded himself 
as a public servant no less when he issued that im-: 
mortal paper, the proclamation of emancipation, than 
when he sat at City Point, sending telegraphic de- 
spatches to the country, announcing the progress of 
General Grant’s army. In all places, in all circum- 
stances, he was still the same unpretending, faithful, 
loyal public servant. . 

Unattractive in person, awkward in deportment, 
unrestrained in conversation, a story-lover anda 
story-teller, much of the society around him held 
him in ill-disguised contempt. It was not to be ex- 
pected that fashion and courtly usage and conventional 
dignities and proprieties would find themselves at 
home with him; but even these at last made room for 
him, for nature’s nobleman, with nature’s manners, 
springing directly from a kind and gentle heart. In- 
deed, it took us all a long time to learn to love this 
homely simplicity, this artlessness, this direct out- 
speaking of his simple nature. But we did learn to 
love them at last, and to feel that anything else would 
be out of character with him. We learned that he did 
everything in his own way and we learned to love the 
way. It was Abraham Lincoln’s way, and Abraham 
Lincoln was our friend. We had taken him into our 
hearts, and we would think of criticizing his words 
and ways no more than those of our bosom com- 
panions. Nay, we had learned to love him for these 
eccentricities, because they proved to us that he was 
not controlled by convention and precedent, but was 
a law unto himself. 
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Another reason why we loved him was that he first 
loved us. J] do not believe a ruler ever lived who 
loved his people more sincerely than he. Nay, I do 
not believe the ruler ever lived who loved his ene- 
mies so well as he. All the insults heaped upon him 
by the foes of the government and the haters of his 
principles, purposes, and person, never seemed to gen- 
erate in him a feeling of revenge or stir him to 
thoughts and deeds of bitterness. Throughout the 
terrible war over which he presided with such calm- 
ness and such power he never lost sight of the golden 
day, far in the indefinite future, when peace and the 
restoration of fraternal harmony should come as the 
result and reward of all his labors. His heart em- 
braced in its catholic sympathies the misguided men 
who were plotting his destruction, and I have no doubt 
that he could and did offer the prayer: “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do!” We 
felt—we knew—that he suffered a thousand deaths 
in the destruction of the brave lives he had summoned 
to the country’s defence, that he sympathized with 
every mourner in this mourning land, that he called 
us to no sacrifice which he would not gladly have 
made himself, that his heart was with the humble and 
the oppressed, and that he had no higher wish than 
to see his people peaceful, prosperous, and happy. 
He was one of us—one with us. Circumscribed in 
his affectionate regard by no creed or party, or caste, 
or color, he received everybody, talked with every- 
body, respected everybody, loved everybody, and 
loved to serve everybody. 
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We loved and honored him, too, for his honesty and 
integrity. He seemed incapable of deceit and insus- 
ceptible of corruption. With almost unlimited power 
in his hands, possessing the highest confidence of the 
nation and the enthusiastic devotion of the most re- 
markable army the world ever saw, with a wealth of 
treasure and patronage at his disposal without prece- 
dent, and surrounded by temptations such as few men 
have the power to resist, he lived and died ‘a man 
with clean hands and a name unsullied even by stis- 
picion. Nothing but treasonable malignity accuses 
him of anything more culpable than errors of judg- 
ment and mistakes of policy. Never, even to save 
himself from blame, did he seek to disguise or conceal 
the truth. Never to serve himself did he sacrifice 
the interests of his country. Faithful among the 
faithless, true among the false, unselfish among the 
grasping, he walked in his integrity. When he 
spoke we believed him. Unskilled in the arts of 
diplomacy, unpractised in the ingenuities of indirec- 
tion and intrigue, unlearned in the formalities and 
processes of official intercourse, he took the plain, 
honest truth in his hands and used it as an honest man. 
He was guilty of no trick, no double-meaning, no 
double-dealing. On all occasions, in all places, he was 
“Honest Abraham Lincoln,’\with no foolish pride 
that forbade the acknowledgment and correction of 
mistakes, and no jealousy that denied to his advisers 
and helpers their meed of praise. The power which 
this patent honesty of character and life exercised 
upon this nation has been one of the most remarkable 
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features of the history of the time. The complete, 
earnest, immovable faith with which we have trusted 
his motives has been without a precedent. Men 
have believed in Abraham Lincoln who believed in 
nothing higher. Men have believed in him who had 
lost faith in all around him; and when he died, after 
demonstrating the value of his personal honesty in the 
administration of the greatest earthly affairs, he had 
become the nation’s idol. 

Agdfn, we loved and honored Mr, Lincoln because 
he was a Christian. I can never think of that toil- 
worn man, rising long before his household and spend- 
ing an hour with his Maker and his Bible, without 
tears. In that silent hour of communion he has 
drawn from the fountain which has fed all these qual- 
ities that have so won upon our faith and love. Ah! 
what tears, what prayers, what aspirations, what la- 
mentations, what struggles, have been witnessed by 
the four walls of that quiet room! Aye, what food 
have the angels brought him there! There day after 
day while we have been sleeping has he knelt and 
prayed for us—prayed for the country, prayed for vic- 
tory, prayed for wisdom and guidance, prayed for 
strength for his great mission, prayed for the accom- 
plishment of his great purposes. There has he found 
consolation in trial, comfort in defeat and disaster, 
patience in reverses, courage for labor, wisdom in per- 
plexity, and peace in the consciousness of God’s ap- 
proval. The man who was so humble and so broth- 
erly among men was bowed with filial humility before 
God. It was while standing among those who had 
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the One who had laid down his life for him. A 
praying president? A praying statesman? A pray- 
ing politician? A praying commander-in-chief of 
armies and navies? Our foremost man, our highest 
man, our august ruler, our noblest dignitary, kneeling 
a simple-hearted child before his heavenly Father? 
Oh! when shall we see the like of this again? ».Why 
should we not mourn the loss of such a man ag this? 
Why should we not love.him as we have loved no 
other chief magistrate? He was a consecrated man 
—consecrated to his country and his God. 

Of Mr. Lincoln’s intellect I have said nothing, be- 
cause there was nothing in his intellect that eminently 
distinguished him. An acute and strong common 
sense, sharply individualized by native organization 
and the peculiar training to which circumstances had 
subjected it, was his prominent characteristic. He 
had a perfect comprehension of the leading principles 
of constitutional government, a thorough belief in 
the right of every innocent man to freedom, a homely, 
straightforward mode of reasoning, considerable apt- 
ness without elegance of expression, marked readi- 
ness of illustration, and quick intuitions that gave 
him the element of shrewdness. How many men 
there are in power and out of power of whom much 
more than this might with truthfulness be said! No, 
Mr. Lincoln was not a remarkable man intellectually, 
or if remarkable not eminently so. Strong without 
greatness, acute without brilliancy,. penetrating but 
not profound, he was in intellect an average American 
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in the aT of life in which the nation found him. He 
was loved for the qualities of heart and character 
which I have attributed to him, and not for those 
powers and that culture which distinguish the ma- 
jority of our eminent men. 

In the light of these facts, let us look for a moment 
at what this simple-hearted, loving, honest, Christian 
man has done. Without an extraordinary intellect, 
without the training of the schools, without a wide 
and génerous culture, without experience, without the 
love of two-thirds of the nation, without an army or 
a navy at the beginning, he has presided over and 
guided to a successful issue the most gigantic national 
struggle that the history of the world records. He 
has ca..ed to his aid the best men of the time, without 
a jealous thought that they might overshadow him; 
he has managed to control their jealousies of each 
other and compelled them to work harmoniously; he 
has sifted out from weak and infected material men 


‘worthy to command our armies and lead them to 


victory; he has harmonized conflicting claims, inter- 
ests, and policies, and in four years has absolutely 
annihilated the military power of a rebellion thirty 
years in preparation, and having in its armies the 
whole military population of a third of the republic, 
and at its back the entire resources of the men in arms 
and the producing power of four million slaves. Be- 
fore he died he saw the rebellion in the last throes 
of dissolution and knew that his great work was 
accomplished. Could any one of the great men who 
surrounded him have done this work as well? If 
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you were doomed to go through it Ass would you 
choose for your leader any one of these before Mr. 
Lincoln? We had a chance to do this but we did 
not do it. Mr. Lincoln’s election to his second term 
of office, though occurring at a time when doubt and 
distrust brooded over the nation, was carried by over- 
whelming majorities. Heart and head were in the 
market, but we wisely chose the heart. 

The destruction of the military power of the re- 
bellion was Mr. Lincoln’s special work. This he did 
so thoroughly that no chief magistrate will be called 
upon for centuries to repeat the process. He found 
the nation weak and tottering to destruction. He left 
it strong—feared and respected by the nations of the 
world. He found it full of personal enemies; he 
leaves it with such multitudes of friends that no one 
except at personal peril dares to insult his memory. 
Through this long night of peril and of sorrow, of 
faithlessness and fear, he has led us into a certain 
peace—the peace for which we have labored and 
prayed and bled for these long, long years. 

Another work for which Mr. Lincoln will be re- 
membered throughout all the coming generations is 
the practical emancipation of four million African 
slaves. His proclamation of emancipation was issued 
at the right time, and has produced, is producing, will 
produce, the results he sought™to accomplish by it. 
It weakened the military power of the rebellion and 
has destroyed all motive to future rebellion. Besides 
this it accomplished that which was quite as grate- 
ful to his benevolent, freedom-loving heart, the abo- 
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lition of a gigantic wrong—the emancipation or all 
the bondmen in the land. If he had done no more 
than this he would have secured for himself the fair- 
est fame it has ever been the fortune of a good man 
to win. To be regarded and remembered through all 
coming time as the liberator of a race; to have one’s 
name embalmed in the memory of an enfranchised 
people and associated with every blessing they enjoy 
and gvery good they may achieve, is a better fame 
than the proudest conquerors can boast. We who are 
white know little of the emotions which thrill the 
black man’s heart to-day. There are no such mourn- 
ers here as those simple souls among the freedmen 
who regarded Mr. Lincoln as the noblest personage 
next to Jesus Christ that ever lived. Their love is 
deeper than ours; their power of expression less. 
The tears that stream down those dark faces are 
charged with a pathos beyond the power of words. 

Yet I know not why we may not join hands with 
them in perfect sympathy, for, under Providence, 
he has saved us from as many woes as he has them. 
He has enfranchised the white man as well as the 
black man. He freed the black man from the bondage 
of slavery, and he freed the white man from responsi- 
bility for it. He has removed from our national poli- 
tics a power that constantly debauched them. He 
has destroyed an institution that was a standing dis- 
grace to our nation, a living menace to our form of 
government, a loud-mouthed witness to our national 
hypocrisy, a dishonor to Christian civilization. 

The destruction of the rebellion and the destruc- 
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tion of slavery are the two great achievements on 
which the fame of Mr. Lincoln will rest in history; 
but no man will write the history of these achieve 
ments justly who shall not reveal the nature of the 
power by which they were wrought out. The history 
which shall fail to show the superiority of the wisdom 
of an honest, humble, Christian heart over command- 
ing and cultured intellect, will be a graceless libel on 
Mr. Lincoln’s fame. I do not know where jn the 
history of mankind I can find so marked an instanee 
of the power of genuine character and the wisdom of 
a truthful, earnest heart, as I see in the immeasur- 
ably great results of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 
I should be false to you, false to the occasion, false 
to the memory of him we mourn, and false to the God 
_ he worshipped and obeyed, if I should fail to adjure 
you to remember that all our national triumphs of 
law and humanity over rebellion and barbarism have 
been won through the wisdom and the power of a 
simple, honest, Christian heart. Here is the grand 
lesson we are to learn from the life of Mr Lincoln. 
You, Christian men who have voted, and voted, and 
voted again, for impure men, for selfish men, for 
drunkards, for unprincipled men, for unchristian men, 
because they were men of talent, or genius, or accom- 
plishments, or capacity for government, and because 
you thought that a good head was more important 
than a good heart, have learned a lesson from the 
life and achievements of Mr. Lincoln which you can- 
not forget without sin against God and crime against 
your country. We have begun to be a Christian na- 
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tion. We have recognized the controlling power of 
Providence in our affairs. We have witnessed in 
the highest seat the power of Christian wisdom and 
the might of a humble, praying man. Let us see that 
we remain a Christian nation—that our votes are 
given to no man who cannot bring to his work the 
power which has made the name of Abraham Lincoln 
one of the brightest which illustrates the annals of 
the nation. 

It 4vas the presentiment and prophecy of Mr. 
Lincoln that his own life and that of the rebellion 
would end together, but little did he imagine—little 
did we imagine—that the end of each would be 
violent. But both parties in the closing scene were 
in the direct exhibition of their characteristic quali- 
ties. Mr. Lincoln went to the theatre not to please 
himself, but to gratify others. He went with weari- 
ness into the crowd, that the promise under which the 
crowd had assembled might be fulfilled. The assassin 
who approached his back, and inflicted upon him his 
fatal wound, was in the direct exhibition of the spirit 
of the rebellion. Men who can perjure themselves, 
and betray a government confided by a trusting and 
unsuspecting people to their hands, and hunt and 
hang every man who does not sympathize with their 
treason, and starve our helpless prisoners by thou- 
sands, and massacre troops after they have surrend- 
ered, and can glory in these deeds, are not too good 
for the commission of any dastardly crime which the 
imagination can conceive. I can understand their shock 
at the enormous crime. “It will put the war back 
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to Sumter,” says one. “It is worse than the sur- 
render of Lee’s army,” says another. Ah! There’s 
the point. It severs the rebellion from the respect 
and sympathy of the world. The deed is so utterly 
atrocious—it exhibits a spirit so fiendish and desperate 
—that none can defend it, and all turn from it with 
horror and disgust. 

Oh, friends! Oh, countrymen! I dare not speak 
the thoughts of vengeance that burn within me when 
I recall this shameless deed. I dare not breathe“those 
imprecations that rise to my lips when I think of this 
wanton extinction of a great and beneficent life. I 
can hardly pray for justice, fully measured out to the 
mad murderer of his truest friend, for, somehow, 
I feel the presence of that kindly spirit, the magnetism 
of those kindly eyes, appealing to me to forbear. I 
have come into such communion with his personal- 
ity that I cannot escape the power of his charity and 
his Christian forbearance; and the curse, rising like a 
bubble from the turbid waters within me, breaks into 
nothingness in the rarer atmosphere which he throws 
around me. If he could speak to me from that other 
shore, he would say, what all his actions and all his 
words said of others not less guilty than his assassin: 
“My murderer was mad and mistaken, as well as 
malignant. He thought he was doing a great and 
glorious deed, on behalf of a great and glorious cause. 
My death was necessary to the perfection of my mis- 
sion, and was only one sacrifice among hundreds of 
thousands of others made for the same end.” 

Ah, that other shore! The ‘commander-in-chief is 
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in victory and peace than they whose names are still 
upon our muster-rolls. The largest body of the 
soldiers of the republic pitch their white tents, and 
unfold their golden banners, and sing their songs of 
triumph around him. Not his the hosts of worn and 
wearied bodies; not with him the riddled colors and 
war-stained uniforms; upon his ears breaks nevermore 
the dissonance of booming cannon, and clashing saber, 
and fying groan; but youth and life troop around him 
with a love purer than ours, and a joy which more 
than balances our grief. 

Our President is dead. He has served us faith- 
fully and well. He has kept the faith; he has finished 
his course. Henceforth there is laid up for him a 
crown of glory, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give him in that day. And he who gave him 
to us, and who so abundantly blessed his labors, and 
helped him to accomplish so much for his country and 
his race, will not permit the country which he saved 
to perish. I believe in the over-ruling providence of 
God, and that, in permitting the life of our chief 
magistrate to be extinguished, he only closed one 
volume of the history of his dealings with this nation, 
to open another whose pages shall be illustrated with 
fresh developments of his love and sweeter signs of 
his mercy. What Mr. Lincoln achieved he achieved 
for us; but he left as choice a legacy in his Christian 
example, in his incorruptible integrity, and in his 
unaffected simplicity, if we will appropriate it, as in 
his public deeds. So we take this excellent life and 
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its results, and, thanking God for them, cease all com 
plaining and press forward under new leaders to new) 
achievements, and the completion of the great work: 
which he who has gone left as a sacred trust upon our: 
hands. 


Be 
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Ames, Fisher, a famous American orator and statesman, 
born at Dedham, Mass., April 9, 1758 ; died. there, July 4, 
1808. Admitted to the bar in 1781, he entered Congress in 
1789, and there gained a national reputation for oratory. His 
two finest efforts were a speech in support of Jay’s Treaty 
with Great Britain, and a eulogy upon Washington, delivered 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts. In 1804, he was 
elected president of Harvard College, but declined the 
honor. A brilliant talker, he was distinguished for wit and 
imagination in his conversation, while in character he was 
spotles€ His works, consisting of orations, essays and 
letters, appeared in two volumes in 1854. 


ON THE: BRITISH: TREATY: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 28, 1796. | 


Ir would be strange that a subject, which has aroused 
in turn all the passions of the country, should be dis- 
cussed without the interference of any of our own, 
We are men, and therefore not exempt from those pas- 
sions; as citizens and Representatives, we feel the in- 
terests that must excite them. The hazard of great 
interests cannot fail to agitate strong passions. We 
are not disinterested ; it is impossible we should be dis- 
passionate. The warmth of such feelings may becloud 
the judgment, and, for a time, pervert the understand- 
ing. But the public sensibility, and our own, has sharp- 
ened the spirit of inquiry, and given an animation to 
the debate. The public attention has been quickened 
to mark the progress of the discussion, and its judg- 


- ment, often hasty and erroneous on first impressions, 
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has become solid and enlightened at last. Our result 
will, I hope, on that account, be safer and more ma- 
ture, as well as more accordant with that of the nation. 
The only constant agents in political affairs are the pas- 
sions of men. Shall we complain of our nature—shall 
we say that man ought to have been made otherwise? 
It is right already, because He, from whom we derive 
our nature, ordained it so; and because thus made and 
thus acting, the cause of truth and the public g good is 
more surely promoted. . 

The treaty is bad, fatally bad, is the cry. It ae 
fices the interest, the honor, the independence of the 
United States, and the faith of our engagements to 
France. If we listen to the clamor of party intemper- 
ance, the evils are of a number not to be counted, and 
of a nature not to be borne, even in idea. The lan- 
guage of passion and exaggeration may silence that of 
sober reason in other places, it has not done it here. 
The question here is, whether the treaty be really so 
very fatal as to oblige the nation to break its faith. I 
admit that such a treaty ought not to be executed. I 
admit that self-preservation is the first law of society, 
as well as of individuals. It would, perhaps, be deemed 
an abuse of terms to call that a treaty which violates 
stich a principle. I waive also, for the present, any in- 
quiry, what departments shall represent the nation, and 
annul the stipulations of a treaty. I content myself 
with pursuing the inquiry, whether the nature of this 
compact be such as to justify our refusal to carry it into 
effect. A treaty is the promise of a nation. Now, 
promises do not always bind him that makes them. 
But I lay down two rules, which ought to guide us in 
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this case. The treaty must appear to be ‘bad, not 
merely in the petty details, but in its character, prin- 
ciple, and mass. And in the next place, this ought to 
be ascertained by the decided and general concurrence 
of the enlightened public. 

I confess there seems to be something very like ridi- 
cule thrown over the debate by the discussion of the 
articles in detail. The undecided point is, shall we 
break our faith? And while our country and enlight- 
ened urope await the issue with more than curiosity, 
we are employed to gather piecemeal, and article by 
article, from the instrument, a justification for the deed 
by trivial calculations of commercial profit and loss. 
This is little worthy of the subject, of this body, or of 
the nation. If the treaty is bad, it will appear to be so 
in its mass. Evil to a fatal extreme, if that be its tend- 
ency, requires no proof; it brings it. Extremes speak 
for themselves and make their own law. What if the 
direct voyage of American ships to Jamaica with horses 
or lumber might net one or two per centum more than 
the present trade to Surinam; would the proof of the 
fact avail anything in so grave a question as the vio- 
lation of the public engagements? . 

Why do they complain that the West Indies are not 
laid open? Why do they lament that any restriction 
is stipulated on the commerce of the East Indies? . 
Why do they pretend that if they reject this, and insist 
upon more, more will be accomplished? Let us be ex- 
plicit—more would not satisfy. If all was granted, 
would not a treaty of amity with Great Britain still be 
obnoxious? Have we not this instant heard it urged 
against our envoy that he was not ardent enough in his 
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hatred of Great Britain? A treaty coeds is con- 
demned because it was not made by a foe, and in the 
spirit of one. The same gentleman, at the same in- 
stant, repeats a very prevailing objection, that no treaty 
should be made with the enemy of France. No treaty, 
exclaim others, should be made with a menarch or des- 
pot; there will be no naval security while those sea- 
robbers domineer on the ocean; their den must be de- 
stroyed; that nation must be extirpated. 

I like this, sir, because it is sincerity. With feelings 
such as these we do not pant for treaties. Such pas- 
sions seek nothing, and will be content with nothing, 
but the destruction of their object. If a treaty left 
King George his island, it would not answer; not if he 
stipulated to pay rent for it. It has been said, the 
world ought to rejoice if Britain was sunk in the sea; 
if where there are now men and wealth and laws and 
liberty, there was no more than a sand bank for sea 
monsters to fatten on; a space for the storms of the 
ocean to mingle in conflict. . . 

What is patriotism? Is it a narrow affection for the 
spot where a man was born? Are the very clods where 
we tread entitled to this ardent preference because they 
are greener? No, sir, this is not the character of the 
virtue, and it soars higher for its object. It is an ex- 
tended self-love, mingling with all the enjoyments of 
life, and twisting itself with thé minutest filaments of 
the heart. It is thus we obey the laws of society, be- 
cause they are the laws of virtue. In their authority 
we see, not the array of force and terror, but the ven- 
erable image of our country’s honor. Every good citi- 
zen makes that honor his own, and cherishes it not only 
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as precious, but as sacred. He is willing to risk his 
life in its defence, and is conscious that he gains pro- 
tection while he gives it. For, what rights of a citizen 
will be deemed inviolable when a State renounces the 
principles that constitute their security? Or if his life 
should not be invaded, what would its enjoyments be 
in a country odious in the eyes of strangers and dis- 
honored in his own? Could he look with affection and 
veneration to such a country as his parent? The sense 
of having one would die within him; he would blush 
for his patriotism, if he retained any, and justly, for it 
would be a vice. He would be a banished man in his — 
native land. I see no exception to the respect that is 
paid among nations to the law of good faith. If there 
are cases in this enlightened period when it is violated, 
there are none when it is decried. It is the philosophy 
of politics, the religion of governments. It is observed 
by barbarians—a whiff of tobacco smoke, or a string of 
beads, gives not merely binding force but sanctity to 
treaties. Even in Algiers a truce may be bought for 
money, but when ratified even Algiers is too wise, or 
too just, to disown and annul its obligation. Thus we 
see, neither the ignorance of savages, nor the principles 
of an association for piracy and rapine, permit a nation 
to despise its engagements. If, sir, there could be a 
resurrection from the foot of the gallows, if the victims 
of justice could live again, collect together and form a 
society, they would, however loth, soon find them-. 
selves obliged to make justice, that justice under which 
they fell, the fundamental law of their State. They 
would perceive it was their interest to make others re- 
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spect, and they would therefore soon pay some respect 
themselves to the obligations of good faith. 

It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, to make even 
the supposition, that America should furnish the occa- 
sion of this opprobrium. No, let me not even imagine, 
that a republican government, sprung, as our own is, 
from a people enlightened and uncorrupted, a govern- 
ment whose origin is right, and whose daily discfpline 
is duty, can, upon solemn debate, make its optiorsto be 
faithless—can dare to act what despots dare not avow, 
what our own example evinces, the States of Barbary 
are unsuspected of. No, let me rather make the sup- 
position, that Great Britain refuses to execute the 
treaty, after we have done everything to carry it into 
effect. Is there any language of reproach pungent 
enough to express your commentary on the fact? 
What would you say, or rather what would you not 
say? Would you not tell them, wherever an English- 
man might travel, shame would stick to him—he would 
disown his own country. You would exclaim, Eng- 
land, proud of your wealth, and arrogant in the pos- 
session of power—blush for these distinctions, which 
become the vehicles of your dishonor. Such a nation 
might truly say to corruption, thou art my father, and 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister. We 
should say of such a race ofxmen, their name is a 
heavier burden than their debt. . 

The refusal of the posts (inevitable if we reject the 
treaty) is a measure too decisive in its nature to be 
neutral in its consequences. From great causes we are 
to look for great effects. A plain and obvious one will 
be, the price of the Western lands will fall. SetMers 
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will not choose to fix their habitations on a field of bat- 
tle. Those who talk so much of the interest of the 
United States, should calculate how deeply it will be 
affected by rejecting the treaty; how vast a tract of 
wild land will almost cease to be property. This loss, 


let it be observed, will fall upon a fund expressly de- 


voted to sink the national debt. What, then, are we 
called upon to do? However the form of the vote and 
the prgtestations of many may disguise the proceeding, 
our resolution is in substance and it deserves to wear 
the title of a resolution to prevent the sale of the West- 
ern lands and the discharge of the public debt. 

Will the tendency to Indian hostilities be contested 
by any one? Experience gives the answer. The fron- 
tiers were scourged with war till the negotiation with 
Great Britain was far advanced, and then the state of 
hostility ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both na- 
tions are innocent of fomenting the Indian war, and 
perhaps they are not. We ought not, however, to ex- 
pect that neighboring nations, highly irritated against 
each other, will neglect the friendship of the savages; 
the traders will gain an influence and will abuse it; and 
who is ignorant that their passions are easily raised, 
and hardly restrained from violence? Their situation 
will oblige them to choose between this country and 
Great Britain, in case the treaty should be rejected. 
They will not be our friends and at the same time the 
friends of our enemies. 

But am I reduced to the necessity of proving this 
point? Certainly the very men who charged the Indian 


__war on the detention of the posts, will call for no other 


proof than the recital of their own speeches. It is re- 
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membered with what emphasis, with what acrimony, 
they expatiated on the burden of taxes, and the drain 
of blood and treasure into the Western country, in con- 
sequence of Britain's holding the posts. Until the 
posts are restored, they exclaimed, the treasury and 
the frontiers must bleed. 

If any, against all these proofs, should maintain that 
the peace with the Indians will be stable without the 
posts, to them I urge another reply. From arguments 
calculated to produce conviction, I will appeal directly 
to the hearts of those who hear me, and ask, whether 
it is not already planted there? I resort especially to 
the convictions of the Western gentlemen, whether, © 
supposing no posts and no treaty, the settlers will re- 
main in security? Can they take it upon them to say, 
that an Indian peace, under these circumstances, will 
prove firm? No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword; 
it will be no better than a lure to draw victims within 
the reach of the tomahawk. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I 
could find words for them, if my powers bore any pro- 
portion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a 
note of remonstrance, it should reach every log-house 
beyond the mountains. I would say to the inhabitants, 
wake from your false security; your cruel dangers, 
your more cruel apprehensionsare soon to be renewed ; 
the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open again; 
in the daytime your path through the woods will be am- 
bushed ; the darkness of midnight will glitter with the 
blaze of your dwellings. You are a father—the blood 
of your sons shall fatten your cornfield; you are a 
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otieethe war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the 
cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception 
on your feelings. It is a spectacle of horror, which 
cannot be overdrawn. If you have nature in your 
hearts, it will speak a language compared with which 
all I have said or can say will be poor and frigid. 

Will it be whispered that the treaty has made me 
a new champion for the protection of the frontiers? 
It is kfown that my voice as well as vote have been 
uniformly given in conformity with the ideas I have 
expressed. Protection is the right of the frontiers; it 
is our duty to give it. 

Who will accuse me of wandering out of the sub- 
ject? Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies 
of our measures? Will any one answer by a sneer, 
that all this is idle preaching? Will any one deny, that 
we are bound, and I would hope to good purpose, by 
the most solemn sanctions of duty for the votewe give? 
Are despots alone to be reproached for unfeeling: in- 
difference to the tears and blood of their subjects? 
Have the principles on which you ground the reproach 
upon cabinets and kings no practical influence, no bind- 
ing force? Are they merely themes of idle declama- 
tion introduced to decorate the morality of a news- 
paper essay, or to furnish petty topics of harangue 
from the windows of that State House? I trust it is 
neither too presumptuous, nor too late to ask. Can you 
put the dearest interest of society at risk without guilt 
and without remorse? 

It is vain to offer as an excuse, that public men are 
not to be reproached for the evils that may happen to 
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ensue from their measures. This is ane true where 
they are unforeseen or inevitable. Those I have de- 
picted are not unforeseen; they are so far from inevi- 
table, we are going to bring them into being by our 
vote. We choose the consequences, and become as 
justly answerable for them as for the measures that 
we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts we light the savage fires— 
we bind the victims. This day we undertake to render 
account to the widows and orphans whom our decisign 
will make, to the wretches that will be roasted at the 
stake, to our country, and I do not deem it too serious 
to say, to conscience and to God. We are answerable, 
and if duty be anything more than a word of imposture, 
if conscience be not a bugbear, we are preparing to 
make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

There is no mistake in this case—there can be none, 
Experience has already been the prophet of events, and 
the cries of future victims have already reached us. 
The Western inhabitants are not a silent and uncom- 
plaining sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues from 
the shade of their wilderness. It exclaims that while 
one hand is held up to reject this treaty, the other 
grasps a tomahawk. It summons our imagination to 
the scenes that will open. It is no great effort of the 
imagination to conceive that eyents so near are already 
begun. I can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage 
vengeance, and the shrieks of torture. Already they 
-seem to sigh in the west wind—already they mingle 
with every echo from the mountains. 

It is not part of prudence to be inattentive to the 
tendencies of measures. Where there is any ground to 
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fear that these will prove pernicious, wisdom ‘and duty 
forbid that we should underrate them. If we reject 
the treaty, will our peace be as safe as if we executed 
it with good faith? I,do honor to the intrepid spirits 
of those who say it will. It was formerly understood 
to constitute the excellence of a man’s faith to believe 
without evidence and against it. 

But, as opinions on this article are changed, and we 
are called to act for our country, it becomes us to ex- 
plore*the dangers that will attend its peace, and to 
avoid them if we can. . 

Is there anything in the prospect of the interior state 
of the country to-.encourage us to aggravate the 
dangers of a war? Would not the shock of that evil 
produce another, and shake down the feeble and then 
unbraced structure of our government? Is this a chi- 
mera? Is it going off the ground of matter-of-fact to 
say, the rejection of the appropriation proceeds upon 
the doctrine of a civil war of the departments? Two 
branches have ratified a treaty, and we are going to set 
it aside. How is this disorder in the machine to be 
rectified? While it exists its movements must stop, 
and when we talk of a remedy, is that any other than 
the formidable one: of a revolutionary one of the 
people? And is this, in the judgment even of my op- 
posers, to exectite, to preserve the Constitution and the 
public order? Is this the state of hazard, if not of con- 
vulsion, which they can have the courage to contem- 
plate and to brave, or beyond which their penetration 
can reach and see the issue? They seem to believe, 
and they act as if they believed, that our union, our 
peace, our liberty, are invulnerable and immortal—as 
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if our happy state was not to be disturbed by our dis- | 
sensions, and that we are not capable of falling from 
it by our unworthiness. Some of them have, no doubt, 
better nerves and better discernment than mine. They 
can see the bright aspects and the happy consequences 
of all this array of horrors. They can see intestine 
discords, our government diorganized, our wrongs 
aggravated, multiplied, and unredressed, peace with 
eects, our government disorganized, our wrongs 
“the calm lights of mild philosophy.” ™ - 
ee whatever they may anticipate as the next meas- 
ure of prudence and safety, they have explained noth- 
ing to the House. After rejecting the treaty, what is 
to be the next step? They must have foreseen what 
ought to be done; they have doubtless resolved what to 
propose. Why then are they silent? Dare they not 
avow their plan of conduct, or do they wait till our 
progress toward confusion shall guide them in forming 
it? 

Let me cheer the mind, weary, no doubt, and ready 
to despond on this prospect, by presenting another, 
which it is yet in our power to realize. Is it possible 
for a real American to look at the prosperity of this 
country without some desire for its continuance—with- 
out some respect for the measures which, many will 
say, produced, and all will carey have preserved, it? 
Will he not feel some dread that a change of system 
will reverse the scene? The well-grounded fears of 
our citizens in 1794 were removed by the treaty, but 
are not forgotten. Then they deemed war nearly in- 
evitable, and would not this adjustment have been con- 
sidered, at that day, as a happy escape from the calam- 
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ity? The great interest and the general.desire of our 
people was to enjoy the advantages of neutrality. 
This instrument, however misrepresented, affords 
America that inestimable security. The causes of our 
disputes are either cut up by the roots, or referred to 
a new negotiation after the end of the European war. 
This was gaining everything, because it confirmed our 
neutrality, by which our citizens are gaining every- 
thing, This alone would justify the engagements of 
the government. For, when the fiery vapors of the war 
lowered in the skirts of our horizon, all our wishes 
were concentrated in this one, that we might escape 
the desolation of the storm. This treaty, like a rain- 
bow on the edge of the cloud, marked to our eyes the 
space where it was raging, and afforded, at the same 
time, the sure prognostic of fair weather. If we reject 
it, the vivid colors will grow pale—it will be a baleful 
meteor portending tempest and, war. 

Let us not hesitate, then, to agree to the appropri- 
ation to carry it into faithful execution. Thus we shall 
save the faith of our nation, secure its peace, and dif- 
fuse the spirit of confidence and enterprise that will 
augment its prosperity. The progress of wealth and 
improvement is wonderful, and some will think, too 
rapid. The field for exertion is fruitful and vast, and 
if peace and good government should be preserved, 
the acquisitions of our citizens are not so pleasing as 
the proofs of their industry—as the instruments of 
their future success. The rewards of exertion go to 
augment its power. Profit is every hour becoming 
capital. The vast crop of our neutrality is all seed- 
wheat, and is sown again to swell, almost beyond calcu- 
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lation, the future harvest of prosperity. And in this 
_ progress, what seems to be fiction is found to fall short 
of experience. 

I rose to speak under impressions that | would have 
resisted if I could. Those who see me will believe that 
the reduced state of my health has unfitted me almost 
equally for much exertion of body or mind. Unpre- 
pared for debate, by careful reflection in my retire- 
ment, or by long attention here, I thought the resolu- 
tion I had taken to sit silent, was imposed by necessityy. 
and would cost me no effort to maintain. With a mind 
thus vacant of ideas, and sinking, as I really am, under 
a sense of weakness, I imagined the very desire of 
speaking was extinguished by the persuasion that I had 
nothing to say. Yet, when I come to the moment of 
deciding the vote, I start back with dread from the 
edge of the pit into which we are plunging. In my 
view, even the minutes I have spent in expostulation 
have their value, because they protract the crisis, and 
the short period in which alone we may resolve to es- 
cape it. 

I have thus been led, by my feelings, to speak more 
at length than I intended. Yet I have, perhaps, as 
little personal interest in the event as any one here. 
There is, I believe, no member who will not think his 
chance to be a witness of the consequences greater 
than mine. If, however, the vote shall pass to reject, 
and a spirit should rise, as it will, with the public dis- 
orders, to make confusion worse confounded, even I, 
slender and almost broken as my hold upon life is, may 
outlive the government and Constitution of my coun- 
try. 
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Mofiroe, James, an eminent American statesman, fifth 
President of the United States, born in Westmoreland Co., 
Va., April 28,1758 ; died in New York, July 4, 1831. He 
served in the patriot army during the American Revolution 
and rose to the rank of major. To this succeeded a brilliant 
civil career beginning with his election to the Virginia 
Assembly in his early twenties, and closing with the expira- 
tion of his second term as President in 1825. Prior to his 
election to the Presidency he was twice governor of his 
native State, and twice envoy to France, beside filling cabi- 
net positions. His state papers and other writings are 
dignified and scholarly in character. 


FEDERAL EXPERIMENTS IN HISTORY. 


VIRGINIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, JUNE 10, 
1788. 

Mr, Chatrman : 

I cANNoT avoid expressing the great anxiety which 
I feel upon the present occasion—an anxiety that pro- 
ceeds not only from a high sense of the importance of 
the subject, but from a profound respect for this au- 
gust and venerable assembly. When we contemplate 
the fate that has befallen other nations, whether we 
cast our eyes back into the remotest ages of antiquity, 
or derive instruction from those examples which mod- 
ern times have presented to our view, and observe how 
prone all human institutions have been to decay; how 
subject the best formed and most wisely organized 
governments have been to lose their checks and totally 
dissolve; how difficult it has been for mankind, in all 
ages and countries, to preserve their dearest rights and 
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best privileges, impelled, as it were, by = an irresistible 
fate of despotism—if we look forward to those pros- 
pects that sooner or later await our country, unless we 
shall be exempted from the fate of other nations, even 
upon a mind the most sanguine and benevolent, some 
gloomy apprehensions must necessarily crowd. This 
consideration is sufficient to teach us the limited capac- 
ity of the human mind—how subject the wisest men 
have been to error. For my own part, sir, I come for- 
ward here, not as the partisan of this or that side Qi 


the question, but to commend where the subject ap- | 


pears to me to deserve commendation; to suggest my 
doubts where I have any; and to hear with candor the 
explanation of others; and, in the ultimate result, to 
act as shall appear for the best advantage of our com- 
mon country. 

The American States exhibit at present a new and 
interesting spectacle to the eyes of mankind. Modern 
Europe, for more than twelve centuries past, has pre- 
sented to view one of a very different kind. In all the 
.nations of that quarter of the globe, there has been a 
constant effort, on the part of the people, to extricate 
themselves from the oppression of their rulers ;but with 
us the object is of a very different nature: to establish 
the dominion of law over licentiousness; to increase 
the powers of the national government to such extent, 
and organize it in such manners as to enable it to dis- 
charge its duties and manage the affairs of the States 
to the best advantage. There are two circumstances 
remarkable in our colonial settlement: first, the ex- 
clusive monopoly of our trade; second, that it was 
settled by the Commons of England only. The revo- 
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lutionin having emancipated us from the shackles of 
Great Britain, has put the entire government in the 
hands of one order of people only—freemen; not of 
nobles and freemen. This is a peculiar trait in the 
character of this revolution. That this sacred deposit 
may be always retained there, is my most earnest wish 
and fervent prayer. That union is the first object for 
the security of our political happiness, in the hands of 
gracious Providence, is well understood and univers- 
ally @dmitted through all the United States. From 
New Hampshire to Georgia (Rhode Island excepted), 
the people have uniformly manifested a strong attach- 
ment tothe Union. This attachment has resulted from 
a persuasion of its utility and necessity. In short, this 
is a point so well known that it is needless to trespass 
on your patience any longer about it. A recurrence 
has been had to history. Ancient and modern leagues 
have been mentioned, to make impressions. Will they 
admit of any analogy with our situation? The same 
principles will produce the same effects. Permit me 
take a review of those leagues which the honorable. 
gentleman has mentioned; which are, first, the Am- 
phictyonic Council; second, the Achzan League; third, 
the Germanic system; fourth, the Swiss cantons; fifth, 
the United Netherlands; and sixth, the New England 
confederacy. Before I develop the principles of these 
leagues, permit me to speak of what must influence the 
happiness and duration of leagues. These principles 
depend on the following circumstances: first, the 
happy construction of the government of the members 
of the union; second, the security from foreign danger. 
For instance, monarchies united would separate soon; 
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aristocracies would preserve their PRE longer; but 
democracies, unless separated by some extraordinary 
circumstance, would last forever. The causes of half 
the wars that have thinned the ranks of mankind, and 
depopulated nations, are caprice, folly, and ambition; 
these belong to the higher orders of governments, 
where the passions of one, or of a few individuals, di- 
rect the fate of the rest of the community. But it is 
otherwise with democracies, where there is an equality 
among the citizens, and a foreign and powerful enemy, 
especially a monarch, may crush weaker neighbors. 
Let us see how far these positions are supported by the 
history of these leagues, and how far they apply to us. 
The Amphictyonic Council consisted of three members 
Sparta, Thebes, and Athens. What was the construc- 
tion of these States? Sparta was a monarchy more 
analogous to the Constitution of England than any I 
have heard of in modern times. Thebes was a democ- 
racy, but on different principles from modern democ- 
racies. Representation was not known then. This is 
the acquirement of modern times. Athens, like 
Thebes, was generally democratic, but sometimes 
changed. In these two States the people transacted 
their business in person; consequently, they could not 
be of any great extent. There was a perpetual vari- 
ance between the members of this confederacy, and its 
ultimate dissolution was attributed to this defect. The 
weakest were obliged to call for foreign aid, and this — 
precipitated the ruin of this confederacy. The Achzan 
League had more analogy to ours, and gives me great 
hopes that the apprehensions of gentlemen with respect 
to our confederacy are groundless. They were all 
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democratic, and firmly united. What was the effect? 


The most perfect harmony and friendship subsisted 
among them, and they were very active in guarding 
their liberties. The history of that confederacy does 
not present us with those confusions and internal con- 
vulsions which gentlemen ascribe to all governments 
of a confederate kind. The most respectable historians 
prove this confederacy to have been exempt from these 
defects. ... This league was founded on democrat- 
ical principles, and, from the wisdom of its structure, 
continued a far greater length of time than any other. 
Its members, like our States, by their confederation, 
retained their individual sovereignty and enjoyed per- 
fect equality. What destroyed it? Not internal dis- 
sensions. They were surrounded by great and power- 
ful nations—the Lacedzemonians, Macedonians, and 
Aetolians. The Aetolians and Lacedemonians making 
war on them, they solicited the assistance of Macedon, 
who no sooner granted it than she became their pos- 
sessor. To free themselves from the tyranny of the 
Macedonians, they prayed succor from the Romans, 
who, after relieving them from their oppressors, soon 
totally enslaved them. 

The Germanic body is a league of independent prin- 
cipalities. It has no analogy to our system. It is very 
injudiciously organized. Its members are kept to- 
gether by the fear of danger from one another, and 
from foreign powers, and by the influence of the em- 
peror. 

The Swiss cantons have been instanced, also, as a 
proof of the natural imbecility of federal governments. 
Their league has sustained a variety of changes; and, 
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notwithstanding the many causes that tend to disunite 
them, they still stand frm. We have not the same 
causes of disunion or internal variance that they have. 
The individual cantons composing the league are 
chiefly aristocratic. What an opportunity does this 
offer to foreign powers to disturb them by bribing and 
corrupting their aristocrats! _ It is well known that 
their services have been frequently purchased bys for- . 
eign nations. Their difference of religion has Been a 
source of divisions and animosity among them, artd 
tended to disunite them. This tendency has been con- 
siderably increased by the interference of foreign na- 
tions, the contiguity of their position to those nations 
rendering such interference easy. They have been 
kept together by the fear of those nations, and the 
nature of their association, the leading features of 
which are a principle of equality between the cantons, 
and the retention of individual sovereignty. The same 
reasoning applies nearly to the United Netherlands. 
The other confederacy which has been mentioned has 
no kind of analogy to our situation. 

From a review of these Jeagues, we find the causes 
of the misfortunes of those which have been dissolved 
to have been a dissimilarity of structure in the indi- 
vidual members, the facility of foreign interference, 
and recurrence to foreign aidx. After this review of 
those leagues, if we consider our comparative situation, 
we shall find that nothing can be adduced from any of 
them to warrant a departure from a confederacy to a 
consolidation, on the principle of inefficacy in the for- 
mer to secure our happiness. The causes which, with 
other nations, rendered leagues ineffectual and inade- 
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quate t6’the security and happiness of the people, do 
not exist here. What is the form of our State govern- 
ments? ‘They are all similar in their structure—per- 
fectly democratic. The freedom of mankind has found 
an asylum here which it could find nowhere else. 
Freedom of conscience is enjoyed here in the fullest 
degree. Our States are not disturbed by a contrariety 
of religious opinions and other causes of quarrels 
which other nations have. They have no causes of 


' internal variance. Causes of war between the States 


have been represented in all those terrors which splen- 
did genius and brilliant imagination can so well depict. 
But, sir, I conceive they are imaginary—mere crea- 
tures of fancy. 
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Gallatin, Albert, an eminent Ameri@an statesman, 


orator and financier, born in Geneva, Switzerland, Jan. 29, 
1761 ; died at Astoria, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1849. He came to ~ 
America in 1780 and at cnce took an active interest in the 
affairs of his adopted country. He sat in Congress 1795- 
1801, and was secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson, 
and a leader in what was then termed the Democratic party. 
He was an ardent advocate of internal improvements and 
one of the originators of the Coast Survey. With Adams 
and Clay he negotiated the Treaty with Great Britain in 
1815; he was minister to France, 1815-23, and minist®r to 
Great Britain, 1826-27. The latter part of his life was 
passed as a banker in New York City. His speech on the 
British Treaty reveals his qualifications as an orator. 


ON THE BRITISH: TREATY: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN,—I will not follow some of the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me by dwelling upon the 
discretion of the legislature; a question which has al- 
ready been the subject of our deliberations, and been 
decidéd by a solemn vote. Gentlemen who were in 
the minority on that question may give any construc- 
tion they please to the declaratory resolution of the 
House; they may again repeat that to refuse to carry 
the treaty into effect is a breach of the public faith 
which they conceive as being pledged by the Presi- 
dent and Senate. te 

This has been the ground on which a difference of 
opinion has existed since the beginning of the dis- 
cussion. It is because the House thinks that the faith 
of the nation cannot, on those subjects submitted to 
the power of Congress, be pledged by any constitu- 
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ted atfthority other than the legislature, that they 
resolved that in all such cases it is their right and 
duty to consider the expediency of carrying a treaty 
into effect. If the House think the faith of the nation 
already pledged they cannot claim any discretion; 
there is no room left to deliberate upon the expe- 
diency of the thing. The resolution now under con- 
sideration is merely “ that it 1s expedient to carry the 
British treaty into effect,’ and not whether we are 
boun@ by national faith to do it. I will therefore 
consider the question of expediency alone; and, think- 
ing as I do that the House has full discretion on this 
subject, I conceive that there is as much responsibility 
in deciding in the affirmative as in rejecting the reso- 
lution, and that we shall be equally answerable for 
the consequences that may follow from either. 

It is, however, true that there was a great difference 
between the situation of this country in the year 1794, 
when a negotiator was appointed, and that in which 
we are at present; and that consequences will follow 
the refusal to carry into effect the treaty in its pres- 
ent stage which would not have attended a refusal 
to negotiate and enter into such a treaty. The ques- 
tion of expediency therefore assumes before us a dif- 
ferent and more complex shape than when before the 
negotiator, the Senate, or the President. The treaty 
in itself and abstractly considered may be injurious; 
it may be such an instrument as in the opinion of the 
House ought not to have been adopted by the Execu- 
tive; and yet such as it is we may think it expedient 
under the present circumstances to carry it into effect. 
I will therefore first take a view of the provisions of 
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the treaty itself, and in the next place, supposing it is 
injurious, consider, in case it is not carried into effect, . 
what will be the natural consequences of such refusal. 

The provisions of the treaty relate either to the ad- 
justment of past differences or to the future inter- 
course of the two nations. The differences now ex- 
isting between Great Britain and this country arose 
either from non-execution of some articles of the 
treaty of peace or from the effects of the present 
European war. The complaints of Great Britain i 
relation to the treaty of 1783 were confined to the 
legal impediments thrown by the several States in 
the way of the recovery of British debts. The late 
treaty provides adequate remedy on that subject; the 
United States are bound to make: full and complete 
compensation for any losses arising from that source, 
and every ground of complaint on the part of Great 
Britain is removed. 

Having thus done full justice to the other nation, 
America has a right to expect that equal attention 
shall be paid to her claims arising from infractions of 
the treaty of peace, namely, compensation for the 
negroes carried away by the British; restoration of the 
western posts, and indemnification for their detention. 

On the subject of the first claim which has been 
objected to as groundless, I will observe that am not 
satisfied that the construction “riven ‘by the British 
government to that article of the treaty is justified 
even by the letter of the article. That construction 
rests on the supposition that slaves come under the 
general denomination of booty, and are alienated 
the moment they fall into the possession of an ene- 
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my, so that all those who were in the hands’ of the 
British when the treaty of peace was signed must be 
considered as British and not as American property, 
and are not included in the article. 

It will, however, appear, by recurring to Vattel 
when speaking of the right of “ Postliminium,” that 
slaves cannot be considered as a part of the booty which 
is alienated by the act of capture, and that they are to 
be~ranked rather with reali property, to the profits of 
which @nly the captors are entitled. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the construction given 
by America is that which was understood by the parties 
at the time of making the treaty. The journals of Mr. 
Adams, quoted by a gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Coit, prove this fully; for when he says that the 
insertion of this article was alone worth the journey 
of Mr. Laurens from London, can it be supposed that 
he would have laid so much stress on a clause which, 
according to the new construction now attempted to 
be given, means only that the British would commit 
no new act of hostility—would not carry away slaves 
at that time in possession of Americans? Congress 
recognized that construction by adopting the resolu- 
tion which has been already quoted, and which was 
introduced upon the motion of Mr. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and it has not been denied that the British minis- 
try during Mr. Adams’ embassy also agreed to it. 

But when cur negotiator had, for the sake of peace, 
waved that claim; when he had also abandoned the 
right which America had to demand an indemnifica- 
tion for the detention of the posts, although he had 
conceded the right of a similar nature which Great 
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Britain had for the detention of deliss: when he had 
thus given up everything which might be supposed 
to be of a doubtful nature, it might have been hoped 
that our last claim—a claim on which there was not 
and there never had been any dispute—the western 
posts should have been restored according to the 
terms of the treaty of peace 

Upon what ground the British insisted and our ne- 
gotiator conceded that this late restitution should be 
saddled with new conditions which made no part Qf 
the original contract I am at a loss to know. British 
traders are allowed by the new treaty to remain with- 
in the posts without becoming citizens of the United 
States; and to carry on trade and commerce with the 
Indians living within our boundaries without being 
subject to any control from our government. In vain 
is it said that if that clause had not been inserted we 
would have found it to our interest to effect it by our 
own laws. Of this we are alone competent judges; 
if that condition is harmless at present it is 
not possible to foresee whether under future cir- 
cumstances it will not prove highly injurious; and 
whether harmless or not it is not less a_ per- 
manent and new condition imposed upon us. 
But the fact is that by the introduction of that 
clause, by obliging us to keep within our jurisdiction 
as British subjects the very men who have been the in- 
struments used by Great Britain to promote Indian 
wars on our frontiers; by obliging us to suffer those 
' men to continue their commerce with the Indians liv- 
ing in our territory, uncontrolled by those regulations 
which we have thought necessary in order to restrain 
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our own citizens in their intercourse with these tribes, 
Great Britain has preserved her full influence with 
the Indian nations. By a restoration of the posts 
under that condition we have lost the greatest advan- 
tage that was expected from their possession, namely, 
future security against the Indians. In the same man- 
ner have the British preserved the commercial ad- 
vantages which result from the occupancy of those 
posts by stipulating as a permanent condition a free 
passagé for their goods across our portages without 
paying any duty. 

Another article of the new treaty which is con- 
nected with the provisions of the treaty of 1783 de- 
serves consideration; I mean what relates to the Mis- 
sissippi. At the time when the navigation of that 
river to its mouth was by the treaty of peace declared 
to be common to both nations, Great Britain communi- 
cated to America a right which she held by virtue of 
the treaty of 1763 and as owner of the Floridas; but 
since that cession to the United States, England has 
ceded to Spain her claim on the Floridas and does” 
not own at the present time an inch of ground either 
on the mouth or on any part of that river. Spain now 
stands in the place of Great Britain, and by virtue of 
the treaty of 1783 it is to Spain and America and 
not to England and America, that the navigation of 
the Mississippi is at present to be common. . 

Yet notwithstanding this change of circumstances, 
we have repeated this article of the former treaty in 
the late one, and have granted to Great Britain the ad- 
ditional privilege of using our ports on the eastern 
side of the river, without which, as they own no land 
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thereon, they could not have navigated it. Nor is 
this all. Upon a supposition that the Mississippi does 
not extend so far northward as to be intersected by 
a line drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods, 
or, in other words, upon a supposition that Great Brit- 
ain has not a claim even to touch the Mississippi, : 
we have agreed, not upon what will be the boundary 
line, but that we will hereafter negotiate to Settle 
that line. 

Thus leaving to future negotiations what Should 
have been finally settled by the treaty itself, in the 
same manner as all other differences were, is calcu- 
lated for the sole purpose either of laying the founda- 
tion of future disputes or of recognizing a claim in 
Great Britain on the waters of the Mississippi, even 
if their boundary line leaves to the southward the 
sources of that river. 

Had not that been the intention of Great Britain, 
the line would have been settled at once by the treaty 
according to either of the two rational ways of doing 
it in conformity to the treaty of 1783; that is to say, 
by agreeing that the line should run from the north- 
ernmost sources of the Mississippi either directly to 
the western extremity of the Lake of the Woods, or 
northwardly till it intersected the line to be drawn 
due west from that lake. But by repeating the article 
of the treaty of 1783, by concetling the free use of our 
ports on the river, and by the insertion of the fourth 
article, we have admitted that Great Britain in all 
possible events has still a right to navigate that river 
from its source to its mouth. What may be the future 
effects of these provisions, especially as they regard 
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our intereéurse with Spain, it is impossible at present 

_ to say; but although they can bring us no advantage 
__ they may embroil us with that nation; and we have 
— already felt the effect of it in our late treaty with 
Spain, since we were obliged on account of that clause 
_ of the British treaty, to accept as a gift and a favor 
the navigation of that river which we had till then 
_ claimed as a right. 

The seventh article of the treaty is intended to ad- 
just thage differences which arose from the effects 
of the present European war. On that article it may 
also be observed that whilst it provides a full com- 
pensation for the claims of the British, it is worded 
_ in such a manner, when speaking of the indemnifica- 
tion for spoliation committed on the American com- 
merce, as will render it liable to a construction very 
_ unfavorable to our just claims on that ground. The 
~ commissioners to be appointed by virtue of that arti- 
cle are to take cognizance and to grant redress only 
in those cases where, by reason of irregular or ille- 
gal captures or condemnation, made under color of 
authority or commissions from the King of Great Brit- 
~ ain, losses have been incurred, and where adequate 
compensation cannot now be actually obtained by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings. 

If Great Britain should insist that since the signing 
_of the treaty they had, by admitting appeals to their 
superior courts, afforded a redress by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings; if those courts were 
to declare that the captures complained of were 
‘neither illegal nor made under color, but by virtue 
of authority or commissions from the king; and if 
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that construction should prevail Pith the com- 
missioners, the indemnification. which our  plun- 
dered merchants would actually receive in conse- 
quence of the provisions of this article would fall very 
short of their expectations and of their just claims. 
Yet this atticle, considering the relative situation of 
the two countries at the time when the negotiations 
took place, is as much as could reasonably have been 
expected by America. When a weak nation ffas to 
contend with a powerful one it is gaining a great deal 
if the national honor is saved even by the shadow of &n 
indemnification and by an apparent concession on the 
part of the aggressor; and however objectionable the 
article might appear at first view, I am, on the whole, 
satisfied with it. 
The remaining provisions of the treaty have no con- 
nection with past differences; they make no part of 
the convention which was the avowed object of Mr. 
Jay’s mission; they apply solely to the future inter- 
course of the two nations as relating to commerce and 
navigation; and had they been entirely omitted our 
differences would have been nevertheless adjusted. 
It is agreed on all hands that, so far as relates to 
our commerce with Great Britain, we want no treaty. 
The intercourse, although useful perhaps to both par- 
ties, is more immediately necessary to. England, and 
her own interest is a sufficientpledge of her granting 
us at all times a perfect liberty of commerce to her 
European ports. If we want to treat with her it 
must be in order to obtain some intercourse with her 
colonies and some general security in our navigation. 
Whatever evils may follow a rejection of the treaty, 
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they wil} not attend a postponement. To suspend our 
proceedings will not throw us into a situation which 
will require new negotiations, new arrangements on 
the points already settled and well understood by both 
parties. It will be merely a delay until an explana- 
tion of the late conduct of the British toward us may 
be obtained or until that conduct may be altered. 
If, on the contrary, we consent to carry the treaty into 
effect under the present circumstances, what will be 
our situation in future? It is by committing the most 
wanton and the most unprovoked aggressions on our 
trade; it is by seizing a large amount of our property 
as a pledge for our good behavior, that Great Brit- 
ain has forced the nation into the present treaty. 

If by threatening new hostilities, or rather by con- 
tinuing her aggressions, even after the treaty is made, 
she can force us also to carry it into effect, our acqui- 
escence will be tantamount to a declaration that we 
mean to submit in proportion to the insults that are 
offered to us, and this disposition being once known, 
what security have we against new insults, new ag- 
gressions, new spoliations which probably will lay 
the foundation of some additional demands on the part 
of,the aggressor, and of some additional sacrifice on 
ours? It has been said, and said with truth, that to 
put up with the indignities we have received without 
obtaining any reparation, which will probably be the 
effect of defeating the treaty, is highly dishonorable 
to the nation. In my opinion it is still more so not 
only tamely to submit to a continuation of these na- 
tional insults, but, while they thus continue uninter- 
rupted, to carry into effect the instrument we have 
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consented to accept as a reparation for former ones. 
When the general conduct of Great Britain towards 
us from the beginning of the present war is consid- 
ered, when the means by which she has produced the 
treaty are reflected on, a final compliance on our part 
while she still persists in that conduct, whilst the 
chastening rod of that nation is still held over us, is 
in my opinion a dereliction of national interest, of na- 
tional honor, of national independence. 

But it is said that war must be the consequencexof 
our delaying to carry the treaty into effect. Do the 
gentlemen mean that if we reject the treaty, if we do 
not accept the reparation there given to us, in order to 
obtain redress, we have no alternative left but war? — 
If we must go to war in order to obtain reparation for 
insults and spoliations on our trade, we must do it 
even if we carry the present treaty into effect, for this 
treaty gives us no reparation for the aggressions 
committed since it was ratified, has not produced a dis- 
continuance of those acts of hostility, and gives us no 
security that they shall be discontinued. 

But the arguments of those gentlemen who suppose 
that America must go to war apply to a final rejection 
of the treaty and not toa delay. I do not propose to 
refuse the reparation offered by the treaty and to put 
up with the aggressions committed; I have agreed 
that that reparation, such as it is, is a valuable article 
of the treaty; have agreed that under the present 
circumstances a greater evil will follow a total rejec- 
tion of than an acquiescence in the treaty. The only 
measure which has been mentioned in preference of 
the one now under discussion is a suspension, a post- 
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ponement whilst the present spoliations continue, in 
hopes to obtain for them a similar reparation and 
assurances that they shall cease. 

But it is meant to insinuate that it is the final inten- 
tion of those who pretend to wish only for a postpone- 
ment to involve this country in a war? There has been 
no period during the present European war at which 
it would not have been equally weak and wicked to 
adopt such measures as must involve America in the 
contest unless forced into it for the sake of self-de- 
fence; but, at this time, to think of it would fall but 
little short of madness. The whole American nation 
would rise in opposition to the idea, and it might at 
least have been recollected that war cannot be de- 
clared except by Congress, and that two of the 
branches of government are sufficient to check the 
other in any supposed attempt of this kind. 

If there is no necessity imposed upon America to 
go to war, if there is no apprehension she will by her 
own conduct involve herself in one, the danger must 
arise from Great Britain, and the threat is that she will 
make war against us if we do not comply. Gentle- 
men first tell us that we have made the best possible 
bargain with that nation; that she has conceded every- 
thing without receiving a single iota in return; and 
_ yet they would persuade us that she wiil make war 
against us in order to force us to accept that contract 
so advantageous to us and so injurious to herself. It 
will not be contended that a delay until an amicable 
explanation is obtained could afford even a pretence 
to Great Britain for going to war, and we all know 


that her own interests would prevent her. If another 
3—2 
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campaign takes place it is acknowledged that all her 
efforts are to be exerted against the West Indies. 
She has proclaimed her own scarcity of provisions at 
home, and she must depend on our supplies to support 
her armament. 

It depends upon us to defeat her whole scheme, and 
this is a sufficient pledge against open hostilities if 
the European war continues. If peace takesaplace 
there will not be even the appearance of danger; 
the moment when a nation is happy enough to emerge 
from one of the most expensive, bloody, and danger- 
ous wars in which she ever has been involved will be 
the last she would choose to plunge afresh into a simi- 
lar calamity. 

But to the cry of war the alarmists do not fail to add 
that of confusion, and they have declared, even on this 
floor, that if the resolution is not adopted government 
will be dissolved. Government dissolved in case a 
postponement takes place! The idea is too absurd 
to deserve a direct answer. But I will ask those gen- 
tlemen, by whom government is to be dissolved? 
Certainly not by those who may vote against the reso- 
lution, for although they are not perhaps fortunate 
enough to have obtained the confidence of the gentle- 
men who voted against them, still it must be agreed 
that those who succeed in their wishes, who defeat 
a measure they dislike, will not wish to destroy that 
government which they hold so far in their hands as 
to be able to carry their own measures. . For them to 
dissolve government would be to dissolve their own 
power. By whom then, I again ask, is the govern- 
ment to be dissolved? 
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they must declare that they mean nothing but to 
alarm. Is it really the language of those men who 
profess to be, who distinguish themselves by the self- 
assumed appellation of, friends to order, that if they 
do not succeed in all their measures they will over- 
set government—and have all their professions been 
only a veil to hide their love of power, a pretence to 
cover their ambition? 

Do they mean that the first event which shall put an 
end to their own authority shall be the last act of gov- 
ernment? As to myself, I do not believe that they 
have such intentions; I have too good an opinion of 
their patriotism to allow myself to admit such an idea 
a single moment, but I think myself justifiable in en- 
tertaining a belief that some amongst them in order 
to carry a favorite, and what they think to be an ad- 
vantageous measure, mean to spread an alarm which 
they do feel, and I have no doubt that many have 
contracted such a habit of carrying every measure of 
government as they please, that they really think that 
everything must be thrown into confusion the moment 
they are thwarted in a matter of importance. I hope 
that experience will in future cure their fears. 

But at all events, be the wishes and intentions of 
the members of this House what they may, it is not 
in their power to dissolve the government. The peo- 
ple of the United States, from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, are strongly attached to their consti- 

tution; they would restrain and punish the excesses of - 
_ any party, of any set of men in government who would 
be guilty of the attempt, and on them I will rest as a 
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full security against every endeavor to destroy our’ 
union, our constitution, or our government. 

But although I am not afraid of a dissolution, I 
feel how highly desirable is a more general union of 
sentiment; I feel the importance of an agreement of 
opinion between the different branches of government, 
and even between the members of the same branch. 
I would sacrifice-much to obtain that object ; it hasbeen 
one of the most urging motives with me to be inefavor, 
not of a rejection, but only of a suspension of a delay. 
But even as a matter of opinion it is difficult to say 
which mode of proceeding in this House will best 
accord with the general sentiments of the people. 

So far as relates to the petition before us, the num- 
ber of signatures against the treaty exceeds, at the 
moment I am speaking, the number of those in favor 
of the treaty. Amongst the last, some have come 
from one part of the Union, where it seems, both frora 
the expressions in the petition itself and from the pro- 
ceedings there, that a great inducement in the peti- 
tioners to sign was a wish to carry the treaty with 
Spain into effect, as they appear to suppose that its 
fate depends upon that of the British treaty. How 
they would act upon the British treaty alone and un- 
connected with the other I do not know, nor have I 
any evidence which enables‘me to form an opinion 
thereon. All I know is that until the Spanish treaty 
was made they were perfectly silent on the subject 
of the other treaty and never expressed an opinion 
upon it alone. 

True it is that an alarm which has produced a com- 
bination has lately taken place amongst the merchants 
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of this and some other seaports. What effect it will 
' have, and how successfully they will eventually be in 
spreading this alarm amongst the people at large, I 
cannot tell, but there are circumstances accompanying 
their petition which, in my opinion, much diminish 
the weight they otherwise might have had. They 
have undoubtedly a right to petition upon every pub- 
lic measure where they think themselves interested, 
and thgr petitions deserve equal regard with those of 
their fellow citizens throughout the United States. 

But on this occasion, in order to create an alarm, 
in order to induce the people to join them, in order 
to force the House to pass the laws relative to the 
treaty, they have formed a dangerous combination, 
and affected to cease insuring vessels, purchasing pro- 
duce, and transacting any business. 

A gentleman from New York, Mr. Williams, has 
been so much alarmed himself that he has pre- 
dicted a fall in the price of every kind of pro- 
duce, and seems indeed to have supposed that 
the clamors of a few individuals here would 
either put an end to or satisfy the wants 
of those nations which depend on us for supplies of 
provisions. Yet it has so happened, and it is a com- 
plete proof that the whole is only an alarm, that whilst 
we have been debating, the price of flour, which was 
of very dull sale two weeks ago, has risen in equal 
proportion with the supposed fears of the purchasers. 
I cannot help considering the cry of war, the threats 
of a dissolution of government and the present 
alarm, as designed for the same purpose, that of mak- 
ing an impression on the fears of this House. It 
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was through the fear of being involved in a war that 
the negotiations with Great Britain originated; under 
the impression of fear the treaty has been negotiated 
and signed; a fear of the same danger, that of war, 
has promoted its ratification, and now every imaginary 
mischief which can alarm our fears is conjured up 
in order to deprive us of that discretion which this 
House thinks they have a right to exercise, and in 
order to force us to carry the treaty into effeet. 

If the people of the United States wish this House 
to carry the treaty into effect immediately, and not- 
withstanding the continued aggressions of the Brit- 
ish, if their will was fairly and fully expressed, I 
would immediately acquiesce; but since an appeal has 
been made to them it is reasonable to suspend a de- 
cision until their sentiments are known. 

Till then I must follow my own judgment, and as 
I cannot see that any possible evils will follow a delay, 
I shall vote against the resolution before the commit- 
tee in order to make room either for that proposed by 
my colleague, Mr. Maclay, or for any other, expressed 
in any manner whatever, provided it embraces the ob- 
ject I have in view, to wit, the suspension of the 
final vote—a postponement of the laws necessary to 
carry the treaty into effect until satisfactory assur- 
ances are obtained that Great Britain means in, future 
to show us that friendly disposition which it is my 
earnest wish may at all times be cultivated by Ameri- 
ca towards all other nations. 
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Dester Samuel, an American jurist and orator, born 
in Boston, Mass, May 14, 1761; died at Athens, 
N. Y., May 4, 1816. In the earlier part of his career he 
was a Federalist in his political views and as such he entered 
the United States Senate from Massachusetts in 1798. He 
was for a brief period secretary of war in 1800, but soon 
resumed his profession of law and annually conducted cases 
of importance before the Supreme Court at Washington. 
After 1812 he left the Federalist party and upheld the war 
policy of the administration. He was noted for his able, 
eloquent reasoning in his legal speeches, of which the one 
delivered at the trial of Thomas Selfridge is one of the more 
important. 


ARGUMENT IN SELFRIDGE’S TRIAL. 


[Delivered in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, at 
the trial of Thomas O. Selfridge, attorney-at-law, for killing 
Charles Austin, on the public Exchange, in Boston, on the 4th of 
August, 1806, ] 


May 1T PLEASE Your Honor, AND you, GENTLE- 
MEN OF THE JuRY,—It is my duty to submit to your 
consideration some observations in the close of the de- 
fence of this important and interesting cause. In 
doing it, though I feel perfectly satisfied that you 
are men of pure minds, yet I reflect with anxiety 
that no exertion or zeal on the part of the defendant’s 
counsel can possibly insure justice unless you likewise 
perform your duty. Do not suppose that I mean to 
suggest the least suspicion with respect to your prin- 
ciples or motives. I know you to have been selected 
in a manner most likely to obtain impartial justice; 
and doubtless you have honestly resolved and endeav- 
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ored to lay aside all opinions which you may have en- 
tertained previous to this trial. But the difficulty 
of doing this is perhaps not fully estimated; a man de- 
ceives himself oftener than he misleads others; and 
he does injustice from his errors when his principles 
are all on the side of rectitude. To exhort him to over- 
come his prejudices is like telling a blind man to see. 
He may be disposed to overcome them and yet be 
unable, because they are unknown to himself. | When 
prejudice is once known it is no longer prejudice, 
it becomes corruption; but so long as it is not known 
the possessor cherishes it without guilt: he feels in- 
dignation for vice and pays homage to virtue; and 
yet does injustice. It is the apprehension that you 
may thus mistake, that you may call your prejudices 
principles, and believe them such, and that their ef- 
fects may appear to you the fruits of virtue, which 
leads us so anxiously to repeat the request that you 
would examine your hearts and ascertain that you do 
not come here with partial minds. In ordinary cases 
there is no reason for this precaution. Jurors are 
so appointed by the institutions of our country as to 
place them out of the reach of improper influence on 
common occasions,—at least as much so as frail hu- 
manity wil! permit. 

But when a cause has beena long time the subject of 
party discussions; when every man among us belongs 
to one party or the other or at least is so considered; 
when the Democratic presses throughout the country 
have teemed with publications fraught with appeals 
to the passions and bitter invective against the de- 
fendant, when on one side everything has been done 
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matpaty rage could do to prejudice this cause, and 
on the other little has been said in vindication of the 
supposed offender (though on one occasion I admit 
that too much has been said) ; when silence has been 
opposed to clamor, and patient waiting for a trial to 
systematic labor to prevent justice; when the friends 
of the accused, restrained by respect for the laws, have 
kept silence because it was the exclusive right of a 
court of justice to speak; when no voice has been 
hedfd from the walls of the defendant’s prison but 
a request that he may not be condemned without a 
trial,—the necessary consequence must be that opinion 
will progress one way; that the stream of incessant 
exertions will wear a channel in the public mind, and 
the current may be strong enough to carry away 
those who may be jurors, though they know not how 
or when they received the impulse that hurries them 
forward. 

I am fortunate enough not to know with respect 
to most of you to what political party you belong. 
Are you Republican Federalists? I ask you to for- 
get it: leave all your political opinions behind you; 
for it would be more mischievous that you should 
acquit the defendant from the influence of these than 
that an innocent man, by mistake, should be convicted. 
In the latter case his would be the misfortune and to 
him it would be confined; but in the other you violate 
a principle, and the consequence may be ruin. Con- 
sider what would be the effect of an impression on 
the public mind that in consequence of party opinion 
and feelings the defendant was acquitted. Would 
there still be recourse to the laws and to the justice 
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of-the country? Would the passion of the citizen 
in a moment of frenzy be calmed by looking forward 
to the decisions of courts of law for justice? Rather 
every individual would become the avenger of im- 
aginary transgression. Violence would be repaid 
with violence; havoc would produce havoc; and in- 
stead of a peaceable recurrence to the tribunals of 
justice the spectre of civil discord would be,seen 
stalking through our streets scattering desqlation, 
misery, and crimes. " 
Such may be the consequence of indulging politi- 
cal prejudice on this day; and if so, you are amenable 
to your country and your God. This I say to you who 
are Federalists; and have I not as much right to 
speak thus to those who are Democratic Republicans? 
That liberty which you cherish with so much ardor 
depends on your preserving yourselves impartial 
in a court of justice. It is proved by the history of 
man, at least of civil society, that the moment the ju- 
dicial power becomes corrupt liberty expires. What 
is liberty but the enjoyment of your rights free from 
outrage or danger? And what security have you 
for these but an impartial administration of justice? 
Life, liberty, reputation, property, and domestic hap- 
piness are all under its peculiar protection. It is the 
judicial power uncorrupted that brings to the dwell- 
ing of every citizen all the blessings of civil society 
and makes it dear to man. Little has the private 
citizen to do with the other branches of government. 
What to him are the great and splendid events that 
aggrandize a few eminent men and make a figure in 
history? His domestic happiness is not less real 
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becatise it will not be recorded for posterity; but this 
happiness is his no longer than courts of justice pro- 
tect it. 

It is true injuries cannot always be prevented; but 
while the fountains of justice are pure the sufferer 
is sure of a recompense. 

Contemplate the immediate horrors and _ final 
despotism that must result from mutual deeds of ven- 
geance when there is no longer an impartial judiciary 
to @hich contending parties may appeal with full con- 
fidence that principles will be respected: Fearful must 
be the interval of anarchy; fierce the alternate pangs 
of rage and terror, till one party shall destroy the 
other and a gloomy despotism terminate the struggles 
of conflicting factions. Again I beseech you to ab- 
jure your prejudices. In the language once addressed 
from heaven to the Hebrew prophet, “ Put off your 
shoes, for the ground on which you stand is holy.” 
You are the professed friends, the devoted wor- 
shippers of civil liberty; will you violate her sanc- 
tuary? Will you profane her temple of justice? 
Will you commit sacrilege while you kneel at her 
altar? 

I will now proceed to state the nature of the charge 
on which you are to decide, and of the defence which 
we oppose to it; then examine the evidence to ascer- 
tain the facts, and then inquire what is the law applica- 
ble to those facts. 

The charge is for manslaughter; but it has been 
stated in the opening that it may be necessary to 
know something of each species of homicide in order 
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to obtain a correct idea of that hick you are now to 
consider. 

Homicide, as a general term, includes in law every 
mode of killing a human being. The highest and most 
atrocious is murder, the discriminating feature of 
which is previous malice. With that the defendant 
is not charged; the grand jury did not think that by 
the evidence submitted to them they were authorized 
to accuse him of that enormous crime. They have 
therefore charged him with manslaughter only.  . 

The very definition of this crime excludes previous 
malice; therefore it is settled that there cannot, with 
respect to this offence, be an accessory before the fact, 
because the intention of committing it.1s first con- 
ceived at the moment of the offence and executed in 
the heat of a sudden passion, or it happens without any 
such intent in doing some unlawful act. It will not 
be contended that the defendant is guilty of either of 
these descriptions of manslaughter. Neither party 
suggests that the defendant was under any peculiar 
impulse of passion at the moment and had not time 
to reflect; on the contrary, he is said to have been 
too cool and deliberate. The case in which it is im- 
portant to inquire whether the act was done in the heat 
of blood is where the indictment is for murder, and 
the intent of the defence is to reduce the crime from 
murder to manslaughter; but Selfridge is not charged 
with murder. There is nothing in the evidence that 
has the least tendency to prove an accidental killing 
while doing some unlawful act. It is difficult to say 
from this view of manslaughter, when compared with 
the evidence, on what legal ground the defendant can 
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be comecied: unless it be that he is to be considered 
as proved guilty of a crime which might have been 
charged as murder, and by law, if he now stood be- 
fore you under an indictment for murder, you might 
find him guilty of manslaughter, and therefore you 
may now convict him. 

This does not appear to be true, for the evidence 
would not apply to reduce the offence from murder 
to manslaughter on either of the aforementioned 
grdfinds. Perhaps it may be said that every greater 
includes the less, and therefore manslaughter is in- 
cluded in murder, and that it is on this principle that 
a conviction for manslaughter may take place on an 
indictment for murder. I will not detain you to ex- 
amine this, for it is not doing justice to the defend- 
ant to admit for a moment, even for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the evidence proves murder. Our time 
will be more usefully employed in considering the 
principles of the defence. Let it be admitted then, as 
stated by counsel for government, that the killing 
being proved, it is incumbent on the defendant to dis- 
charge himself from guilt. Our defence is simply 
this, that the killing was necessary in self-defence; 
or, in other words, that the defendant was in such 
imminent danger of being killed, or suffering other 
enormous bodily harm, that he had no reasonable 
prospect of escaping but by killing the assailant. 

This is the principle of the defence stripped of all 
technical language. It is not important to state the 
difference between justifiable and excusable homicide, 
or to show to which the evidence will apply, because 
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by our law, either being proved, the derectant is en- 
titled to a general acquittal. 

Let us now recur to the evidence and see whether 
this defence is not clearly established. 


[Mr. Dexter here went into a minute examination 
of the whole evidence. In the course of it he labored 
to prove that Mr. Selfridge went on the Exchange 
about his lawful business, and without any degign of 
engaging in an affray; that he was in the habit of car- 
rying pistols, and that it was uncertain whether he 
took the weapon in his pocket in consequence of ex- 
pecting an attack; that if he did he had a right so to 
do, provided he made no unlawful use of it; that the 
attack was so violent and with so dangerous a wea- 
pon that he was in imminent danger; that it was so 
sudden, and himself so feeble, that retreat would have 
been attended with extreme hazard; that the pistol 
was not discharged until it was certain that none 
would interfere for his relief, and that blows which 
perhaps might kill him, and probably would fracture 
his skull, were inevitable in any other way, and that 
the previous quarrel with the father of the deceased, 
if it could be considered as affecting the cause, arose 
from the misbehavior of old Mr. Austin, and that the 
defendant had been greatly injured in the affair. Mr. 
Dexter then proceeded :] . 


It cannot be necessary, gentlemen, for the defend- 
ant to satisfy you beyond doubt that he received a 
blow before the discharge of the pistol. There is 
positive evidence from one witness that the fact was 
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so, 4nd other witnesses say much that renders it 
probable. But if the defendant waited until the cane 
was descending, or even uplifted within reach of him, 
reason and common sense say it is the same thing; 
no man is bound to wait until he is killed, and being 
knocked down would disable him for defence. The 
killing can be justified only on the ground that it was 
necessary to prevent an injury that was feared; not 
that it was to punish for one that was past. This 
world be revenge and not self-defence. 

The same law authorities which tell you that a man 
must retreat as far as he can, say also that if the 
assault be so violent that he cannot retreat without 
imminent danger he is excused from so doing. If this 
means anything it is applicable to our case, for per- 
haps you can hardly imagine a more violent or more 
sudden assault. When to this ts added the muscular 
debility of the defendant, it certainly forms a very 
strong case. He could neither fight nor fly. Had 
he attempted the latter he must have been overtaken 
by his more athletic and active antagonist, and either 
knocked down, or maimed, or murdered, as the pas- 
sions of that antagonist might dictate. 

But it is said and some passages from law books are 
read to prove it, that the necessity which excuses kill- 
ing a man must not be produced by the party killing, 
and that he must be without fault. You are then told 
that the defendant sought the affray and armed him- 
self for it; and that he had been faulty in calling Mr. 
Austin, the father, opprobrious names in the news- 
paper. 

As to the affray being sought by the defendant, 
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there is no evidence to support such aff assertion but 


what arises from his conversation with Mr. Richard- 
son and Mr. Whitman, or from the fact of his having 
a pistol in his pocket. These only prove that he was 
prepared to defend himself if attacked; and if he did 
defend himself lawfully this is the best evidence to 
show what was his intention. It cannot be presumed 
that he took the pistol with an unlawful intent, when 
he never expressed such intent and when his stibse- 
quent conduct was lawful. He had been informéd that 
he should be attacked by a bully; in such case what was 
his duty? Was he bound to shut himself up in his 
own house? Was he bound to hire a guard? Ii he 
had done so this would have been urged as the strong- 
est evidence of his intention to commit an affray. 
Could he obtain surety of the peace from a future 
assailant whose name was unknown to him? Or 
was he bound to go about his business, constitution- 
ally feeble and unarmed, at the peril of his life? 
There would be more color for this suggestion if the 
defendant had gone on the Exchange and then insulted 
either old Mr. Austin or his son, or voluntarily en- 
gaged in an altercation with either of them. But he 
went peaceably about his ordinary business and made 
use of his weapon only when an unavoidable necessity 
happened. 

A man when about to travel a road infested with 
robbers lawfully arms himself with pistols; if he 
should be attacked by a robber, and from necessity 
kills him, is he to be charged with having sought this 
necessity because he voluntarily undertook the jour- 
ney, knowing the danger that attended it, and tock 
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weapons to defend himself against it? As little is 
the defendant to be censured for going about his or- 
dinary business when he knew it would be attended 
with danger, and arming himself for defence in case 
such an emergency should happen-as that the laws 
could not afford him protection. I have here supposed 
that the pistol was taken for the purpose for which it 
was used; this, however, is far from being certain 
from the evidence, as it is in proof that the defendant 
had alaily occasion for pistols in passing between Bos- 
ton and Medford, a road that has been thought at- 
tended with some danger of robbery, and that he 
sometimes carried pistols in his pocket. There is not 
the least pretence for saying that he expected an 
affray with young Mr. Austin. He could not pre- 
sume that his father would employ him, and it is not 
probable that he knew him in the confusion that the 
sudden attack must have produced. As to the pub- 
lication in the newspaper against old Mr. Austin, 
though this might be in some sense a fault, yet it is 
far from being within the principle established by the 
books. When it is said the party must be without 
fault, it is evident that nothing more is meant 
than that he must be without fault in that particular 
transaction. If we are to leave this and look back, 
where are we to stop? Are we to go through the life 
of the party to examine his conduct? If the defend- 
ant had libelled Mr. Austin, that was a previous and 
distinct offence for which he was, and yet is, liable to 
an action or an indictment, and unless it be presumed 
without evidence and against all probability that it 
was intended to produce this affray, it can have no 
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connection with the principle stated. Phere is another 
obvious motive for it, and there is nothing in the evi- 
dence tending to convince you that it was intended 
to provoke an attack. The defendant had been de- 
famed; retaliation was the natural punishment, and 
there is no reason to presume that anything more was 
intended, unless it was to blunt the shafts of calumny 
from Mr. Austin by destroying his credit and stand- 
incon society... . bs 

I have hitherto admitted that the publicationwn the 
newspaper was a fault in the defendant; nor am™I 
disposed entirely to justify it; yet circumstances ex- 
isted which went far to extenuate it. He had been 
defamed on a subject the delicacy of which perhaps 
will not be understood by you, as you are not law- 
yers, without some explanation. Exciting persons to 
bring suits is an infamous offence for which a lawyer 
is liable to indictment and to be turned away from the 
bar. It is so fatal to the reputation of a lawyer that 
it is wounding him in the nicest point to charge him 
with it. It is the point of honor; and charging him 
with barratry, or stirring up suits, is like calling a 
soldier a coward. Mr. Austin the father had accused 
the defendant publicly of this offence respecting a 
transaction in which his conduct had been punctilious- 
ly correct. The defendant first applied to him in per- 
son, and with good temper, to retract the charge; 
afterwards, in conversation with Mr. Welsh, Mr. Aus- 
tin acknowledged the accusation to be false, and prom- 
ised to contradict it as publicly as he had made it. 
Yet he neglected to do it; again he said he had done it; 
but the fact appeared to be otherwise. This induced 
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the defendant to demand a denial of it in writing. 
Though Mr. Austin privately acknowledged that he 
had injured Mr. Selfridge, yet he refused to make 
him an adequate recompense when he neglected to 
make the denial as public as the charge. This was a 
state of war between them upon this subject in which 
the more the defendant annoyed his enemy the less 
power he had to hurt him. It was therefore a spe 
cies of self-defence; and Mr. Austin, who had first 
beef. guilty of defamation, perhaps had little cause 
. to complain. To try the correctness of this we will 
imagine an extreme case. 

Suppose a man should have established his repu- 
tation as a common slanderer and calumniator by li- 
belling the most virtuous and eminent characters of 
his country from Washington and Adams down 
through the whole list of American patriots; suppose 
such an one to have stood for twenty years in the 
kennel and thrown mud at every well-dressed pas- 
senger; suppose him to have published libels till his 
style of defamation has become as notorious as his 
face, would not every one say that such conduct was 
some excuse for bespattering him in turn? 

I do not apply this to any individual, but it is a 
strong case to try a principle; and if such conduct 
would amount almost to a justification of him who 
should retaliate, will not the slander of Mr. Austin 
against Mr. Selfridge furnish some excuse for him? 

It has also been stated to you, gentlemen, and some 
books have been read to prove it, that a man cannot 
be justified or excused in killing another in his own 
defence, unless a felony were attempted or intended. 
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Some confusion seems to have been uaued by this, 
which I will attempt to dissipate. It has been set- 
tled that if a felony be attempted, the party injured 
may kill the offender without retreating as far as he 
safely can; but that if the offence intended be not a 
felony he cannot excuse the killing in his own defence 
unless he so retreat, provided circumstances will per- 
mit. On this principle all the books that have been 
read on this point may easily be reconciled.* But 
the position contended for by the opposing @eunsel 
is in direct contradittion to one authority which they 
themselves have read. In the fourth volume of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, page 185, the law is laid 
down as follows: 


“The party assaulted must therefore flee as far as 
he conveniently can, either by reason of some wall, 
ditch, or other impediment, or as far as the flerceness 
of the assault will permit him; for it may be so fierce 
as not to allow him to yield a step without manifest 
danger of his life, or enormous bodily harm; and 
then, in his defence, he may kill his assailant in- 
stantly. And this is the doctrine of universal justice 
as well as of the municipal law.” 


Also in 1 Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, chap. 29, 
sect. 13, the law on this point is stated thus: 


“And now I am to considerhomicide se defendendo, 
which seems to be where one who has no other possi- 
ble means of preserving his life from one who com- 
bats with him on a sudden quarrel, or of defending 
his person from one who attempts to beat him (es- 
pecially if such attempt be made upon him jn his own 
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housé), kills the person by whom he is reduced to 
such an inevitable necessity.” 


From these two highly respectable authorities it 
appears that though nothing more be attempted than 
to do great bodily injury, or even to beat a man, and 
there be no possibility of avoiding it but by killing 
the assailant, it is excusable so to do. 

When the weight and strength of the cane, or 
rather cudgel, which the deceased selected is con- 
sidered, and the violence with which it was used, can 
it be doubted that great bodily harm would have been 
the consequence if Selfridge had not defended him- 

self? The difference between this weapon and the 
pistol made use of by the defendant perhaps is greatly 
exaggerated by the imagination. The danger from 
the former might be nearly as great as from the lat- 
ter. When a pistol is discharged at a man in a mo- 
ment of confusion and agitation, it is very uncertain 
whether it will take effect at all, and if it should the 
chances are perhaps four to one that the wound will 
not be mortal. Still further, when the pistol is once 
discharged it is of little or no use, but with a cane a man 
within reach of his object can hardly miss it, and if the 
first blow should prove ineffectual he can repeat his 
strokes until he has destroyed his enemy. 

If it were intended to excite contempt for the laws 
of the country, a more effectual method could hardly 
be taken than to tell a man who has a soul within him 
that one attempts to rob him of a ten-dollar bill; this 
is a felony, and therefore esteemed by the Ly an 
injury of so aggravated a nature that he may law- 
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fully kill the aggressor, but that ifthe same man 
should whip and kick him on the public Exchange, 
this is only a trespass, to which he 1s bound to sub- 
mit rather than put in jeopardy the life of the assail- 
ant, and the laws will recompense him in damages. 

Imagine that you read in a Washington newspaper 
that on a certain day, immediately on the rising of 
Congress, Mr. A., of Virginia, called Mr. B., of Massa- 
chusetts, a scoundrel for voting against his resolution 
and proceeded deliberately to cut off his ears. Jr. B. 
was armed with a good sword-cane, but observed that 
his duty as a citizen forbade him to endanger the life 
of Mr. A., for that cutting off a man’s ear was by law 
no felony, and he had read in law-books that courts of 
justice were the only proper vindices injuriarum, and 
that he doubted not that by means of a lawsuit he 
should obtain a reasonable compensation for his ears. 
What are the emotions excited in your breasts at this 
supposed indignity and exemplary patience of the 
representative of your country? Would you bow to 
him with profound respect on his return, or rather 
would not his dignity and usefulness, by universal con- 
sent, be lost forever? 

We have now taken a view of the facts and the posi- 
tive rules of law that apply to them, and it is submitted 
to you with great confidence that the defendant has 
brought himself within the strictest rules, and com- 
pletely substantiated his defence by showing that he 
was under a terrible necessity of doing the act, and that 
by law he is excused. It must havé occurred to you, 
however, in the course of this investigation, that our 
law has not been abundant in its provisions for pro- 
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tectivg a man from gross insult and disgrace. “Indeed 
it was hardly to be expected that the sturdy hunters 
who laid the foundations of the common law would be 
very refined in their notions. 

There is in truth much intrinsic difficulty in legis- 
lating on this subject. Laws must be made to operate 
equally on all members of the community; and such is 
the difference in the situations and feelings of men that 
no general rule on this subject can properly apply to all. 
Thag which is an irreparable injury to one man, and 
which he would feel himself bound to repel even by 
the instantaneous death of the aggressor or by his own, 
would be a very trivial misfortune to another. There 
are men in every civilized community whose happiness 
and usefulness would be forever destroyed bya beating 
which another member of the same community would 
voluntarily receive for a five-dollar bill. Were the 
laws to authorize a man of elevated mind and refined 
feelings of honor to defend himself from indignity by 
the death of the aggressor, they must at the same time 
furnish an excuse to the meanest chimney-sweeper in 
the country for punishing his sooty companion who 
should fillip him on the cheek by instantly thrusting his 
scraper into his belly. But it is too much to conclude 
from this difficulty in stating exceptions to the general 
rule that extreme cases do not furnish them. It is vain, 
and worse than vain to prescribe laws to a community 
which will require a dereliction of all dignity of char- 
acter and subject the most elevated to outrages from 
the most vile. If such laws did exist, the best that 
could be hoped would be that they would be broken. 

Extreme cases are in their nature exceptions to all 
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rules; and when a good citizen says Phat, the law not 
having specified them, he must have a right to use his 
own best discretion on the subject, he only treats the 
law of his country in the same manner in which every 
Christian necessarily treats the precepts of his religion. 
The law of his Master is, “ Resist not evil;” “Ifa 
man smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the other 
t alsin 

No exceptions to these rules are stated; yet dees not 
every rational Christian necessarily make thgm? I 
have been led to make these observations, not because 
I think them necessary in the defence of Mr. Selfridge, 
but because I will have no voluntary agency in degrad- 
ing the spirit of my country. The greatest of all public 
calamities would be a pusillanimous spirit that would 
tamely surrender personal dignity to every invader. 
The opposing counsel have read to you, from books 
of acknowledged authority, that the right of self-de- 
fence was not given by the law of civil society, and that 
that law cannot take it away. It is founded, then, on the 
law of nature, which is of higher authority than any 
human institution. This law enjoins us to be useful 
in proportion to our capacities, to protect the powers 
of being useful by all means that nature has given us, 
and to secure our own happiness as well as that of 
others. These sacred precepts cannot be obeyed with- 
out securing to ourselves the respect of others. Surely, 
I need not say to you that the man who is daily beaten 
on the public Exchange cannot retain his standing in 
society by recurring to the laws. Recovering daily 
damages will rather aggravate the contempt that the 
community will heap upon him; nor need I say that 
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when g man has patiently suffered one beating -he-has 
almost ensured a repetition of the insult. 

It is a most serious calamity for a man of high quali- 
fications for usefulness and delicate sense of honor to 
be driven to such a crisis, yet should it become inevi- 
table he is bound to meet it like a man, to summon all 
the energies of the soul, rise above ordinary maxims, 
poise himself on his own magnanimity, and hold him- 
self responsible only to his God. Whatever may be 
the consequences he is bound to bear them, to stand 
like {fount Atlas, 


“When storms and tempests thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at his feet.” 


Do not believe that I am inculcating opinions tend- 
ing to disturb the peace of society. On the contrary, 
they are the only principles that can preserve it. It 
is more dangerous for the laws to give security to a 
man disposed to commit outrages on the persons of his 
fellow citizens than to authorize those who must other- 
wise meet irreparable injury to defend themselves at 
every hazard. Men of eminent talents and virtues, on 
whose exertions in perilous times the honor and happi- 
ness of their country must depend, will always be liable 
to be degraded by every daring miscreant if they can- 
not defend themselves from personal insult and out- 
rage. 

Men of this description must always feel that to 
submit to degradation and dishonor is impossible. Nor 
is this feeling confined to men of that eminent grade. 
We have thousands in our country who possess this 
spirit, and without them we should soon deservedly 
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cease to exist as an independent natin I respect the 
laws of my country and revere the precepts of our holy 
religion; I should shudder at shedding human blood; I 
would practise moderation and forbearance to avoid 
so terrible a calamity; yet should I ever be driven to 
that impassable point where degradation and disgrace 
begin may this arm shrink palsied from its socket if I 
fail to defend my own honor. 

It has been intimated that the principles of Chris- 
tianity condemn the defendant. If he is to be trjed by 
this law he certainly has a right to avail himself of one 
of its fundamental principles. I call on you then to do 
to him as in similar circumstances you would expect 
others to do to you, change situations for a moment 
and ask yourselves what you would have done if at- 
tacked as he was. And instead of being necessitated 
to act at the moment, and without reflection, take time 
to deliberate. Permit me to state for you your train 
of thought. You would say: This man who attacks 
me appears young, athletic, active, and violent; I am 
feeble and incapable of resisting him; he has a heavy 
cane which is undoubtedly a strong one, as he had 
leisure to select it for the purpose; he may intend to 
kill me; he may, from the violence of his passion, de- 
stroy me without intending it; he may maim or greatly 
injure me; by beating me he must disgrace me. This 
alone destroys all my prospects, all my happiness, and 
all my usefulness. Where shall I fly when thus ren- 
dered contemptible? Shall I go abroad? Every one 
will point at me the finger of scorn. Shall I go home? 
My children—I have taught them to shrink from dis- 
honor; will they call me father? What is life to me 
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after,,suffering this outrage? Why should Petidure 
this accumulated wretchedness which is worse than 
death, rather than put in hazard the life of my enemy? 

Ask yourselves whether you would not make use of 
any weapon that might be within your power to repel 
the injury; and if it should happen to be a pistol, might 
you not with sincere feeling of piety call on the Father 
of Mercies to direct the stroke? 

While we reverence the precepts of Christianity, let 
us not make them void by impracticable construction. 
Th@y cannot be set in opposition to the law of our 
nature ; they are a second edition of that law; they both 
proceed from the same author. 

Gentlemen, all that is dear to the defendant in his 
future life is by the law of his country placed in your 
power. He cheerfully leaves it there. Hitherto he 
has suffered all that his duty as a good citizen required 
with fortitude and patience ; and if more be yet in store 
for him he will exhibit to his accusers an example of 
patient submission to the laws. Yet permit me to say, 
in concluding his defence, that he feels full confidence 
that your verdict will terminate his sufferings.* 


* The jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 
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Pinkney, William, an American orator and diplomat, 
born at Annapolis, Md., March 17, 1764 : died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Feb. 25, 1822. He took the side of the patriot 
party during the Revolutionary period, and at the close of 
the war studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1788. 
He acquired an extensive acquaintance with admiralty law, 
which was of essential service during his twelve years’ res- 
idence in England (1796-1808) as United States Commis- 
sioner. Shortly after his return he was again sent to 
England as minister extraordinary with Monroe, remaining 
there as minister resident, 1807-11, and becoming attorney- 
general of the United States in the latter year. He went to 
Europe in 1816, as minister to Russia and special envoy to 
Naples, remaining two years, and as a member of the United 
States Senate, 1820-22, took a very active part in the heated 
discussion over the Missouri Compromise. He was an able 
lawyer and orator, and a most skilful diplomatist. 


SPEECH FOR THE RELIEF OF THE OP- 
PRESSED: SLAY ES: 


[This speech was delivered in the Assembly of Maryland at their 
session in 1788, when the report of a committee of the House, 
favorable to a petition for the relief of the oppressed slaves, was 
under consideration. | 


Mr. SPEAKER,—Before I proceed to deliver my sen- 
timents on the subject-matter of the report under con- 
sideration, | must entreat the ‘members of this House 
to hear me with patience, and not to condemn what I 
may happen to advance in support of the opinion I 
have formed, until they shall have heard me out. J am 
conscious, sir, that upon this occasion I have long-estab- 
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tished principles to combat and deep-rooted prejudices 
to defeat; that I have fears and apprehensions to sil- 
ence, which the acts of former legislatures have sanc- 
tioned, and that (what is equivalent to a host of diffi- 
culties) the popular impressions are against me. 

But if I am honored with the same indulgent atten- 
tion which the House has been pleased to afford me 
on past subjects of deliberation I do not despair of 
surmounting all these obstacles in the common cause 
of justice, humanity, and policy. The report appears 
to m@ to have two objects in view: to annihilate the 
existing restraints on the voluntary emancipation of 
slaves, and to relieve a particular offspring from the 
punishment, heretofore inflicted on them, for the mere 
transgression of their parents. To the whole report, 
separately and collectively, my hearty assent, my cor- 
dial assistance, shall be given. 

It was the policy of this country, sir, from an early 
period of colonization, down to the Revolution, to en- 
courage an importation of slaves for purposes which (1f 
conjecture may be indulged) had been far better an- 
swered without their assistance. That this inhuman 
policy was a disgrace to the colony, a dishonor to the 
legislature, and a scandal to human nature, we need 
not, at this enlightened period, labor to prove. 

The generous mind, that has adequate ideas of the 
inherent rights of mankind and knows the value of 
them, must feel its indignation rise against the shame- 
ful traffic that introduces slavery into a country, which 
seems to have been designed by Providence as an 
asylum for those whom the arm of power had perse- 
cuted and not as a nursery for wretches stripped of 
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creatures, and reduced to a level with—nay, become 
themselves—the mere goods and chattels of their 
masters. 

Sir, by the eternal principles of natural justice, no 
master in the State has a right to hold his slave in 
bondage for a single hour; but the law of the land, 
which (however oppressive and unjust, however incon- 
sistent with the great ground-work of the late Revolu- 
tion and our present frame of government) we canngt 
in prudence or from a regard to individual rights abol- 
ish, has authorized a slavery as bad or perhaps worse 
than the most absolute, unconditional servitude that 
ever England knew in the early ages of its empire, 
under the tyrannical policy of the Danes, the feudal 
tenures of the Saxons, or the pure villanage of the 
Normans. 

But, Mr. Speaker, because a respect for the peace 
and safety of the community, and the already injured 
rights of individuals, forbids a compulsory liberation 
of these unfortunate creatures, shall we unnecessarily 
refine upon this gloomy system of bondage and prevent 
the owner of a slave from manumitting him at the only 
probable period when the warm feelings of benevolence 
and the gentle workings of commiseration dispose him 
to the generous deed? 

Sir, the natural character of Maryland is sufficiently 
sullied and dishonored by barely tolerating slavery; 
but when it is found that your laws give every possible 
encouragement to its continuance to the latest genera- 
tions, and are ingenious to prevent even its slow and 
gradual decline, how is the dye of the imputation deep- 
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ened? It may even be thought that our late glorious 
struggle for liberty did not originate in principle, but 
took its rise from popular caprice, the rage of faction, 
or the intemperance of party. 

Let it be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that even in the 
days of feudal barbarity, when the minds of men were 
unexpanded by that liberality of sentiment which 
springs from civilization and refinement, such was the 
antipathy in England against private bondage that, so 
far from being studious to stop the progress of emanci- 
pation, the courts of law (aided by legislative conniv- 
ance) were inventive to liberate by construction. If, 
for example, a man brought an action against his 
villain, it was presumed that he designed to manumit 
him; and although perhaps this presumption was, in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, contrary to the 
fact, yet upon this ground alone were bondmen ad- 
judged to be free. 

Sir, I sincerely wish it were in my power to impart 
my feelings upon this subject to those who hear me; 
they would then acknowledge that while the owner was 
protected in the property of his slave he might, at the 
same time, be allowed to relinquish that property to 
the unhappy subject whenever he should be so inclined. 
They would then feel that denying this privilege was 
repugnant to every principle of humanity—an everlast- 
ing stigma on our government—an act of unequalled 
barbarity, without a color of policy or a pretext of 
necessity to justify it. 

Sir, let gentlemen put it home to themselves, that 
after Providence has crowned our exertions in the 
cause of general freedom with success, and led us on 
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to independence through a myriad of dangers and in 
defiance of obstacles crowding thick upon each other, 
we should not so soon forget the principles upon which 
we fled to arms and lose all sense of that interposition 
of Heaven by which alone we could have been saved 
from the grasp of arbitrary power. We may talk of 
liberty in our public councils and fancy that we feel 
reverence for her dictates. We may declaim, with 
all the vehemence of animated rhetoric, against.oppres- 
sion, and flatter ourselves that we detest the ugly mon- 
ster, but so long as we continue to cherish the poison- 
ous weed of partial slavery among us the world will 
doubt our sincerity. In the name of Heaven, with 
what face can we call ourselves the friends of equal 
freedom and the inherent rights of our species when 
we wantonly pass laws inimical to each; when we reject 
every opportunity of destroying, by silent, impercep- 
tible degrees, the horrid fabric of individual bondage, 
reared by the mercenary hands of those from whom 
the sacred flame of liberty received no devotion? 

Sir, it is pitiable to reflect to what wild inconsisten- 
cies, to what opposite extremes we are hurried by the 
frailty of our nature. Long have I been convinced that 
no generous sentiment of which the human heart is 
capable, no elevated passion of the soul that dignifies 
mankind, can obtain a uniform and perfect dominion: 
to-day we may be aroused as one man, by a wonderful 
and unaccountable sympathy, against the lawless in- 
vader of the rights of his fellow creatures: to-morrow 
we may be guilty of the same oppression which we 
reprobated and resisted’ in another. 

Is it, Mr. Speaker, because the complexion of these 
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devoted victims is not quite so delicate as ours; is it 
because their untutored minds (humbled and debased 
by the hereditary yoke) appear less active and ca- 
pricious than our own; or is it because we have been so 
habituated to their situation as to become callous to 
the horrors of it that we are determined, whether 
politic or not, to keep them, till time shall be no more, 
on a level with the brutes. For “ nothing,” says Mon- 
tesquieu, “so much assimilates a man to a brute as 
living# among freemen, himself a slave.” Call not 
Maryland a land of liberty; do not pretend that she has 
chosen this country as an asylum, that here she has 
erected her temple and consecrated her shrine, when 
here, also, her unhallowed enemy holds his hellish 
pandemonium and our rulers offer sacrifice at his pol- 
luted altar. The lily and the bramble may grow in 
social proximity, but liberty and slavery delight in 
separation. 

Sir, let us figure to ourselves, for a moment, one 
of these unhappy victims, more informed than the rest, 
pleading, at the bar of this House, the cause of himself 
and his fellow sufferers; what would be the language 
of this orator of nature? Thus my imagination tells 
me he would address us: 

“We belong, by the policy of the country, to our 
masters, and submit to our rigorous destiny; we do not 
ask you to divest them of their property because we 
are conscious you have not the power; we do not en- 
treat you to compel an emancipation of us or our pos- 
terity, because justice to your fellow citizens forbids 
it; we only supplicate you not to arrest the gentle arm: 
of humanity when it may be stretched forth in our 
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religious conviction which may at any time incline 
our masters to give freedom to us or our unoffending 
offspring; not to interpose legislative obstacles to the 
course of voluntary manumission. 

“Thus shall you neither violate the rights of your 
people nor endanger the quiet of the community while 
you vindicate your public councils from the imputa- 
tion of cruelty and the stigma of causeless, “unpro- 
voked oppression. We have never,’ would ht-argue, 
“rebelled against our masters; we have never thrown 
your government into a ferment by struggles to regain 
the independence of our fathers. We have yielded 
our necks submissive to the yoke, and, without a mur- 
mur, acquiesced in the privation of our native rights. 
We conjure you, then, in the name of the common 
parent of mankind, reward us not, for this long and 
patient acquiescence, by shutting up the main avenues 
to our liberation, by withholding from us the poor 
privilege of benefiting by the kind indulgence, the 
generous intentions of our superiors.” 

What could we answer to arguments like these? 
Silent and peremptory, we might reject the applica- 
tion; but no words could justify the deed. 

In vain should we resort to apologies grounded on 
the fallacious suggestions of a cautious and timid 
policy. I would as soon believe the incoherent tale 
of a schoolboy who should tell me he had been fright- 
ened by a ghost as that the grant of this permission 
ought in any degree to alarm us. Are we apprehen- 
sive that these men will become more dangerous by 
becoming free? Are we alarmed lest, by being ad- 
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thitted, to the enjoyment of civil rights, they will be 
inspired with a deadly enmity against the rights of 
others? Strange, unaccountable paradox! How much 
more rational would it be to argue that the natural 
enemy of the privileges of freemen is he who is robbed 
of them himself! In him the foul demon of jealousy 
converts the sense of his own debasement into a ran- 
corous hatred for the more auspicious fate of others; 
while from him whom you have raised from the de- 
grading situation of a slave, whom you have restored 
to that rank in the order of the universe which the 
malignity of his fortune prevented him from attaining 
before, from such a man (unless his soul be ten thou- 
sand times blacker than his complexion) you may rea- 
sonably hope for all the happy effects of the warmest 
gratitude and love. 

Sir, let us not limit our views to the short period 
of a life in being; let us extend them along the con- 
tinuous line of endless generations yet to come. How 
will the millions that now teem in the womb of futur- 
ity, and whom your present laws would doom to the 
curse of perpetual bondage, feel the inspiration of 
gratitude to those whose sacred love of liberty shall 
have opened the door to their admission within the 
pale of freedom! Dishonorable to the species is the 
idea that they would ever prove injurious to our in- 
terest. Released from the shackles of slavery by the 
justice of government and the bounty of individuals, 
the want of fidelity and attachment would be next to 
impossible. 

Sir, when we talk of policy, it would be well for us 
to reflect whether pride is not at the bottom of it; 
whether we de not feel our vanity and _ self-conse- 
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quence wounded at the idea of a aie African par- 
ticipating equally with ourselves in the rights of human 
nature, and rising to a level with us from the lowest 
point of degradation. Prejudices of this kind, sir, are 
often so powerful as to persuade us that whatever 
countervails them is the extremity of folly, and that 
‘the peculiar path of wisdom is that which leads to their 
gratification. 

But it is for us to be superior to the taflienee of 
such ungenerous motives; it is for us to reflect that 
whatever the complexion, however ignoble the ances- 
try or uncultivated the mind, one universal Father gave 
being to them and us; and, with that being, conferred 
the inalienable rights of the species. But I have heard 
it argued that if you permit a master to manumit his 
slaves by his last will and testament, as soon as they 
discover he has done so they will destroy him, to pre- 
vent a revocation. Never was a weaker defence at- 
tempted, to justify the severity of persecution; never 
did a bigoted inquisition condemn a heretic to torture 
and to death upon grounds less adequate to justify the 
horrid sentence. Sir, is it not obvious that the argu- 
ment applies equally against all devices whatsoever, 
for any person’s benefit? For, if an advantageous be- 
quest is made, even to a white man, has he not the 
same temptation to cut short ae life of his benefac-- 
tor, to secure and accelerate™ the enjoyment of the 
benefit ? 

As the universality of this argument renders it com- 
pletely nugatory, so is its cruelty palpable by its being 
more applicable to other instances, to which it has 
never been applied at all, than to the case under con- 
sideration. 
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Otis, Harrison Gray, an American statesman and ora- 
tor, born in Boston, Mass., October 8, 1765 ; died there, Oc- 
tober 28, 1848. He was a son of the famous orator, James 
Otis, and early entered political life. He was a member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, 1797-1801, and United States 
Senator, 1817-22. He was long prominent in the Legisla- 
ture of his native State, was an active member of the Hart- 
ford Convention in 1814, and held the office of mayor of 
Boston in 1829. He was renowned for his eloquence in his 
day, and his eulogy upon Hamilton is one of the best known 
of his speeches, 


EULOGY ON ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


PRONOUNCED AT THE REQUEST OF THE CITIZENS OF 
BOSTON, JULY 26, 1804. 


WE are convened, afflicted fellow citizens, to per- 
form the only duties which our republic acknowledge 
or fulfil to their illustrious dead; to present to departed 
excellence an oblation of gratitude and respect, to in- 
scribe its virtues on the urn which contains its ashes, 
and to consecrate its example by the tears and sym- 
pathy of an affectionate people. 

Must we, then, realize that Hamilton is no more! 
Must the sod, not yet cemented on the tomb.of Wash- 
ington, still moist with our tears, be so soon disturbed 
to admit the beloved companion of Washington, the 
partner of his dangers, the object of his confidence, 
the disciple who leaned upon his bosom! 

Insatiable Death! Will not the heroes and states- 
men whom mad ambition has sent from the crimsoned 
fields of Europe suffice to people thy dreary dominions! 
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Thy dismal avenues have been Taeeee with princely 
martyrs and illustrious victims. Crowns and sceptres, 
the spoils of royalty, are among thy recent trophies, 
and the blood of innocence and valor has flowed in 
torrents at thy inexorable command. Such have been 
thy ravages in the Old World. And in our infant 
country how small was the remnant of our revolution- 
ary heroes which had been spared from thy fatal grasp! 
Could not our Warren, our Montgomery, our Mercer, 
our Greene, our Washington appease thy vengeance for 
a few short years! Shall none of our early patriots be 
permitted to behold the perfection of their own work 
in the stability of our government and the maturity 
of our institutions! Or hast thou predetermined, 
dread King of Terrors! to blast the world’s best hope, 
and, by depriving us of all the conductors of our 
glorious Revolution, compel us to bury our liberties 
in their tombs! 

O Hamilton! great would be the relief of my mind 
were I permitted to exchange the arduous duty of at- 
tempting to portray the varied excellence of thy char- 
acter for the privilege of venting the deep and unavail- 
ing sorrow which swells my bosom at the remembrance 
of the gentleness of thy nature, of thy splendid talents 
and placid virtues! But, my respected friends, an in- 
dulgence of these feelings would be inconsistent with 
that deliberate recital of the Services and qualities of 
this great man which is required by impartial justice 
and your expectations. 

In governments which recognize the distinctions of 
splendid birth and titles, the details of illustrious line- 
aye and connections become interesting to those who 
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are accustomed to value those advantages. But in the 
man whose loss we deplore, the interval between man- 
hood and death was so uniformly filled by a display of 
the energies of his mighty mind that the world has 
scarcely paused to inquire into the story of his infant ~ 
or puerile years. He was a planet the dawn of which 
was not perceived; which rose with full splendor, and 
emitted a constant stream of glorious light until the 
hour of its sudden and portentous eclipse. 

At the age of eighteen, while cultivating his mind at 
Columbia College, he was roused from the leisure and 
delights of scientific groves by the din of war. He 
entered the American army as an officer of artillery, 
and at that early period familiarized himself to wield 
both his sword and his pen in the service of his coun- 
try. He developed at once the qualities which com- 
mand precedency, and the modesty which conceals its 
pretensions. Frank, affable, intelligent, and brave, 
young Hamilton became the favorite of his fellow sol- 
diers. His intuitive perception and correct judgment 
rendered him a rapid proficient in military science, and 
his merit silenced the envy which it excited. 

A most honorable distinction now awaited him. He 
attracted the attention of the commander-in-chief, who 
appointed him an aid and honored him with his confi- 
dence and friendship. This domestic relation afforded 
to both, frequent means of comparing their opinions 
upon the policy and destinies of our country, upon the 
sources of its future prosperity and grandeur, upon the 
imperfection of its existing establishments; and to 
digest those principles which, in happier times might 
be interwoven into a more perfect model of govern- 
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ment. Hence, probably, originated that filial venera- 
tion for Washington and adherence to his maxims 
which were ever conspicuous in the deportment of 
Hamilton; and hence the exalted esteem and predilec- 
tion uniformly displayed by the magnanimous patron 
to the faithful and affectionate pupil. 

While the disasters of the American army, and the 
perseverance of the British ministry presented the 
gloomy prospect of protracted warfare, young Ham- 
ilton appeared to be content in his station and with 
the opportunities which he had of fighting by the side 
and executing the orders of his beloved chief. But 
the investment of the army of Cornwallis suddenly 
changed the aspect of affairs and rendered it probable 
that this campaign, if successful, would be the most 
brilliant and decisive of any that was likely to occur. 
It now appeared that his heart had long panted for an 
occasion to signalize his intrepidity and devotion to 
the service of his country. 

He obtained, by earnest entreaties, the command of 
a detachment destined to storm the works of York- 
town, It is well known with what undaunted courage 
he pressed,on to the assault, with unloaded arms pre- 
sented his bosom to the dangers of the bayonet, car- 
ried the fort, and thus eminently contributed to decide 
the fate of the battle and of his country. But even here 
the impetuosity of the youthful conqueror was re- 
strained by the clemency of the benevolent man: the 
butchery of the American garrison at New London 
would have justified and seemed to demand an exercise 
of the rigors of retaliation. This was strongly inti- 
mated to Colonel Hamilton, but we find in his report 
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to his commanding officer, in his own words, that, “ in- 
capable of imitating examples of barbarity, and forget- 
ting recent provocations, he spared every man who 
ceased to resist.” 

Having soon afterward terminated his military 
career, he returned to New York and qualified himself 
to commerce practice as a counsellor at law. But the 
duties and emoluments of his profession were not then 
permitted to stifle his solicitude to give a correct tone 
to p@blic opinion by the propagation of principles 
worthy of adoption by a people who had just under- 
taken to govern themselves. He found the minds of 
men chafed and irritated by the recollection of their 
recent sufferings and dangers. The city of New York, 
so long a garrison, presented scenes and incidents 
which naturally aggravated these dispositions, and too 
many were inclined to fan the flame of discord and 
mar the enjoyment and advantages of peace by fo- 
menting the animosities engendered by the collisions 
of war. 

To soothe these angry passions; to heal these 
wounds; to demonstrate the folly and inexpediency of 
scattering the bitter tares of national prejudice and 
private rancor among the seeds of public prosperity, 
were objects worthy of the heart and head of Ham- 
ilton. To these he applied himself, and by a luminous 
pamphlet assuaged the public resentment against those 
whose sentiments had led them to oppose the Revo- 
lution; and thus preserved from exile many valuable 
citizens who have supported the laws and increased 
the opulence of their native state. 

From this period he appears to have devoted him- 
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self principally to professional occupations, which were 
multiplied by his increasing celebrity, until he be- 
came a member of the convention which met at An- 
napolis merely for the purpose of devising a mode of 
levying and collecting a general impost. Although 
the object of this convention was thus limited, yet 
so manifold, in his view, were the defects of the old 
confederation, that a reform in one particular would 
be ineffectual; he therefore first suggested thé pro- 
posal of attempting a radical change in its prifciples; 
and the address to the people of the United States, 
recommending a general convention with more ex- 
tensive powers, which was adopted by that assembly, 
was the work of his pen. 

To the second convention, which framed the con- 
stitution, he was also deputed as a delegate from the 
State of New York. 

In that assemblage of the brightest jewels of Amer- 
ica the genius of Hamilton sparkled with pre-emi- 
nent lustre. The best of our orators were improved by 
the example of his eloquence. The most experienced 
of our statesmen were instructed by the solidity of his 
‘sentiments, and all were convinced of the utility and 
extent of his agency in framing the constitution. 

When the instrument was presented to the people 
for their ratification, the obstacles incident to every at- 
tempt to combine the interests, views, and opinions of 
the various States threatened, in some of them, to 
frustrate the hopes and exertions of its friends. The 
fears of the timid, the jealousies of the ignorant, the 
arts of the designing, and the sincere conviction of the 
superficial, were arrayed into a formidable alliance in 
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oppéfition to the system. But the magic pen of Ham- 
ilton dissolved this league. Animated by the magni- 
tude of his object, he enriched the daily papers with 
the researches of a mind teeming with political in- 
formation. In these rapid essays, written amid the 
avocations of business and under the pressure of the 
occasion, it would be natural to expect that much would 
require revision and correction. But in the mind of 
Hamilton nothing was superficial but resentment of 
injwries ; nothing fugitive but those transient emotions 
which sometimes lead virtue astray. These produc- 
tions of his pen are now considered as a standard com- 
mentary upon the nature of our government; and he 
lived to hear them quoted by his friends and adver- 
saries, as high authority, in the tribunals of justice 
and in the legislature of the nation. 

When the constitution was adopted, and Washing- 
ton was called to the presidency by his grateful coun- 
try, our departed friend was appointed to the charge 
of the treasury department, and of consequence be- 
came a confidential member of the administration. In 
this new sphere of action he displayed a ductility and 
extent of genius, a fertility in expedients, a faculty of 
arrangement, and industry in application to business, 
and a promptitude in despatch, but, beyond all, a pu- 
rity of public virtue and disinterestedness, which are 
too mighty for the grasp of my feeble powers of de- 
scription. 

Indeed, the public character ‘of Hamilton and his 
measures from this period are so intimately connected 
with the history of our country that it is impossible 
to do justice to one without devoting a volume to the 
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other. The treasury of the United States, at the 
time of his entrance upon the duties of his office, was 
literally a creature of the imagination and existed 
only in name, unless folios of unsettled balances and 
bundles of reproachful claims were deserving the 
name of a treasury. 

Money there was none; and of public credit scarce- 
ly a shadow remained. No national system for raising 
and collecting a revenue had been attempted, and no 
estimate could be formed, from the experiments of 
the different States, of the probable result of any 
project of deriving it from commerce. The national 
debt was not only unpaid, but its amount was a sub- 
ject of uncertainty and conjecture. Such was the 
chaos from which the secretary was called upon to 
elicit the elements of a regular system adequate to 
the immediate exigencies of a new and expensive es- 
tablishment, and to an honorable provision for the 
public debt. His arduous duty was not to reform 
abuses, but to create resources; not to improve upon 
precedent, but to invent a model. In an ocean of ex- ° 
periment he had neither chart nor compass but those 
of his own invention. Yet such was the comprehensive 
vigor of his mind that his original projects possessed 
the hardihood of settled regulations. His sketches 
were little short of the perfection of finished pictures. 
In the first session of Congre’s he produced a plan 
for the organization of the treasury department and 
for the collection of a national revenue; and in the 
second, a report of a system for funding the national 
debt. Great objections were urged against the expe- 
diency of the principles assumed by. him for the basis 
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of his Seam but. no doubt remained of their effect. 
A dormant capital was revived, and with it commerce 
and agriculture awoke as from the sleep of death. By 
the enchantment of this ‘‘ mighty magician” the beau- 
teous fabric of public credit rose in full majesty upon 
the ruins of the old confederation; and men gazed with 
astonishment upon a youthful prodigy who at the age 
of thirty-three, having already been the ornament of 
the camp, the forum, and the senate, was now sud- 
derffy transformed into an accomplished financier and 
a self-taught adept, not only in the general principles, 
but the intricate details, of his new department. 

It is not wonderful that such resplendent powers of 
doing right should have exposed him to the suspicion 
of doing wrong. He was suspected and accused. His 
political adversaries were his judges. Their investi- 
gation of his conduct and honorable acquittal added 
new lustre to his fame and confirmed the national sen- 
timent that in his public character he was indeed “ 
man without fear and without reproach.” 

To his exertions in this department we are indebt- 
ed for many important institutions. Among others, 
the plan of redeeming the public debt, and of a na- 
tional bank to facilitate the operations of government, 
were matured and adopted under his auspices; and so 
complete were his arrangements that his successors 
though men of undoubted talents, and one of them a 
political opponent, have found nothing susceptible of 
material improvement. 

But the obligations of his country during this per- 
iod were not confined to his merits as a financier. 

The flame of insurrection was kindled in the west- 
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ern counties of Pennsylvania, and raged with such vio- 
lence that large detachments of military force were 
marched to the scene of the disturbance, and the pres- 
ence of the great Washington was judged necessary 
‘to quell the increasing spirit of revolt. He ordered 
the secretary to quit the duties of his department and 
attend him on the expedition. His versatile powers 
‘were immediately and efficaciously applied to regtore 
the authority of the laws. The principal burden of the 
important civil and military arrangements requisitg 
for this purpose devolved upon his shoulders. It was 
owing to his humanity that the leaders of this rebel- 
lion escaped exemplary punishment: and the success- 
ful issue was, in public and unqualified terms, ascribed 
to him by those whose political relations would not 
have prompted them to pay him the homage of un- 
merited praise. 

He was highly instrumental in preserving our peace 
and neutrality, and saving us from the ruin which has 
befallen the republics of the Old World. Upon this 
topic | am desirous of avoiding every intimation which 
might prove offensive to individuals of any party. God 
forbid that the sacred sorrow in which we all unite 
should be disturbed by the mixture of any unkindly 
emotions! I would merely do justice to this honored 
shade without arraigning the motives of those who 
disapproved and opposed his measures. 

The dangers which menaced our infant government 
at the commencement of the French revolution are no 
longer a subject of controversy. The principles pro- 
fessed by the first leaders of that revolution were so 
congenial to those of the American people; their pre- 
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- tence§’ of aiming merely at the reformation. of abuses 
were so plausible ; the spectacle of a great people strug- 
gling to recover their “ long-lost liberties ’’ was so im- 
posing and august; while that of a combination of 
tyrants to conquer and subjugate was so revolting; the 
services, received from one of the belligerent powers, 
and the injuries inflicted by the other, were so recent 
in our minds,—that the sensibility of the nation was | 
excited to the most exquisite pitch. 

T@ this disposition, so favorable to the wishes of 
France, every appeal was made which intrigue, cor- 
ruption, flattery, and threats could dictate. At this dan- 
gerous and dazzling crisis there were but few men 
entirely exempt from the general delirium. 

Among that few was Hamilton. His penetrating 
eye discerned, and his prophetic voice foretold, the 
tendency and consequence of the first revolutionary 
movements. He was assured that every people which 
should espouse the cause of France would pass under 
her yoke, and that the people of France, like every 
nation which surrenders its reason to the mercy of 
demagogues, would be driven by the storms of an- 
archy upon the shores of despotism. All this he knew 
was conformable to the invariable law of nature and 
experience of mankind. From the reach of this deso- 
lation he was anxious to save his country, and in the 
pursuit of his purpose he breasted the assaults of cal- 
umny and prejudice. “The torrent roared, and he 
did buffet it.” 

Appreciating the advantages of a neutral position, 
he co-operated with Washington, Adams, and the 
other patriots of that day in the means best adapted 
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to maintain it. The rights and duties*of neutrality, 
proclaimed by the President, were explained and en- 
forced by Hamilton in the character of Pacificus. The 
attempts to corrupt and intimidate were resisted. The 
British treaty was justified and defended as an honor- 
able compact with our natural friends, and pregnant 
with advantages which have since been realized and 
acknowledged by its opponents. 

By this pacific and vigorous policy, in the Whole 
course of which the genius and activity of Haffilton 
were conspicuous, time and information were afforded 
to the American nation, and correct views were ac- 
quired of our situation and interests. We beheld the 
republics of Europe march in procession to the funeral 
of their own liberties by the lurid light of the revolu- 
tionary torch. The tumult of the passions subsided, the 
wisdom of the administration was perceived, and 
America now remains a solitary monument in the deso- 
lated plains of liberty. 

Having remained at the head of the treasury seve- 
ral years and filled its coffers, having developed the 
sources of an ample revenue and tested the advantages 
of his own system by his own experience, and having 
expended his private fortune, he found it necessary to 
retire from public employment and to devote his at- 
tention to the claims of a large and dear family. What 
brighter instance of disinterest@d honor has ever been 
exhibited to an admiring world! 

That a man upon whom devolved the task of origi- 
nating a system of revenue for a nation; of devising 
the checks in his own department; of providing for 
the collection of sums the amount of which was con- 
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jectuffal; that a man who anticipated the effects of a 
funding system yet a secret in his own bosom, and who 
was thus enabled to have secured a princely fortune 
consistently with principles esteemed fair by the 
world; that such a man, by no means addicted to an 
expensive or extravagant style of living, should have 
retired from office destitute of means adequate to the 
wants of mediocrity, and have resorted to professional 
labor for the means of decent support, are facts which 
mugs instruct and astonish those who, in countries 
habituated to corruption and venality, are more at- 
tentive to the gains than to the duties of official sta- 
tion. Yet Hamilton was that man. It was a fact, 
always known to his friends, and it is now evident 
from his testament, made under a deep presentiment 
of his approaching fate. Blush, then, ministers and 
warriors if imperial France, who have deluded your 
nation by pretensions to a disinterested regard for its 
liberties and rights! Disgorge the riches extorted 
from your fellow citizens and the spoils amassed from 
confiscation and blood! Restore to impoverished na- 
stions the price paid by them for the privilege of slavery 
and now appropriated to the refinements of luxury 
and corruption! Approach the tomb of Hamilton and 
compare the insignificance of your gorgeous palaces 
with the awful majesty of this tenement of clay! 
We again accompany our friend in the walks of 
private life and in the assiduous pursuit of his pro- 
fession until the aggressions of France compelled 
the nation to assume the attitude of defence. He was 
now invited by the great and enlightened statesman 
who had succeeded to the Presidency, and at the ex- 
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press request of the commander-in-chie, to accept of 
the second rank in the army. Though no man had 
manifested a greater desire to avoid war, yet it is free- 
ly confessed that when war appeared to be inevitable 
his heart-exulted in “the tented field” and he loved 
the life and occupation of a soldier. His early habits 
were formed amid the fascinations of the camp. And 
though the pacific policy of Adams once more rescued 
us from war and shortened the existence of the army 
establishment, yet its duration was sufficient to Secure 
to him the love and confidence of officers and men, 
to enable him to display the talents and qualities of a 
great general, and to justify the most favorable prog- 
nostics of his prowess in the field. 

Once more this excellent man unloosed the helmet 
from his brow and returned to the duties of the forum. 
From this time he persisted in a firm resolution to de- 
cline all civil honors and promotion and to live a priv- 
ate citizen unless again summoned to the defence of 
his country. He became more than ever assiduous in 
his practice at the bar, and intent upon his plans of do- 
mestic happiness, until a nice and mistaken estimate of 
the claims of honor impelled him to the fatal act which 
terminated his life. 

While it is far from my intention to draw a veil over 
this last great error, or in the least measure to justify 
a practice which threatens in its progress to destroy 
the liberty of speech and of opinion, it is but justice 
to the deceased to state the circumstances which should 
palliate the resentment that may be excited in some 
good minds toward his memory. From the last sad 
memorial which we posssess from his hand, and in 
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whiclt, if our tears permit, we may trace the sad pre- 
sage of the impending catastrophe, it appears that his 
religious principles were at variance with the practice 
of duelling, and that he could not reconcile his benevo- 
lent heart to shed the blood of an adversary in private 
combat, even in his own defence. It was then, from 
public motives that he committed this great mistake. 
It was for the benefit of his country that he errone- 
ously conceived himself obliged to make the painful 
sacrfice of his principles and to expose his life. The 
sober judgment of the man was confounded and mis- 
directed by the jealous honor of the soldier; and he 
evidently adverted to the possibility of events that 
might render indispensable the esteem and confidence 
of soldiers as well as of citizens. 

But while religion mourns for this aberration of the 
judgment of a great man, she derives some consola- 
tion from his testimony in her favor. If she rejects 
the apology, she admits the repentance; and if the 
good example be not an atonement, it may be an anti- 
dote for the bad. Let us, then, in an age of infidelity, 
join, in imagination, the desolate group of wife and 
children and friends who surrounded the dying bed 
of the inquisitive, the luminous, the scientific Hamil- 
ton, and witness his attestation to the truth and com- 
forts of our holy religion. Let us behold the lofty 
warrior bow his head before the cross of the meek and 
lowly Jesus; and he who had so lately graced the 
sumptuous tables and society of the luxurious and 
rich, now, regardless of these meaner pleasures, as- 
piring to be admitted to a sublime enjoyment with 
which no worldly joys can compare,—to a devout and 
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humble participation of the Bread of Life: The re- 
ligious' fervor of his last moments was not an impulse 
of decaying nature yielding to its fears, but the re- 
sult of a firm conviction of the truths of the gospel. I 
am well informed that in early life the evidences of 
the Christian religion had attracted his serious exam- 
ination and obtained his deliberate assent to their truth, 
and that he daily, upon his knees, devoted a portion of 
time to a compliance with one of its most important 
injunctions: and that, however these edifying propen- 
sities might have yielded occasionally to the business 
and temptations of life, they always resumed their in- 
fluence and would probably have prompted him to a 
public profession of his faith in his Redeemer. 

Such was the untimely fate of Alexander Hamilton, 
whose character warrants the apprehension that, “ take 
him for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like 
again.” 

Nature, even in the partial distribution of her fa- 
vors, generally limits the attainments of great men 
within distinct and particular spheres of eminence. 
But he was the darling of nature and privileged be- 
yond the rest of her favorites. His mind caught at a 
glance that perfect comprehension of a subject for 
which others are indebted to patient labor and investi- 
gation. In whatever department he was called to act 
he discovered an intuitive Rhowledge of its duties 
which gave him an immediate ascendency over those 
who had made them the study of their lives; so that, 
after running through the circle of office as a soldier, 
statesman, and financier, no question remained for 
which he had been qualified, but only in which he had 
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evinced the most superlative merit. He did not dis- 
semble his attachment to a military life, nor his con- 
sciousness of possessing talents for command; yet no 
man more strenuously advocated the rights of the civil 
over the military power, nor more cheerfully abdicat- 
ed command and returned to the rank of the citizen 
when his country could dispense with the necessity of 
an army. 

In his private profession, at a bar abounding with 
men gf learning and experience, he was without a 
rival. He arranged, with the happiest facility, the ma- 
terials collected in the vast storehouse of his memory, 
surveyed his subject under all its aspects, and enforced 
his arguments with, such powers of reasoning that 
nothing was wanting to produce a conviction and gen- 
erally to ensure success. His eloquence combined the 
nervousness and copious elegance of the Greek and 
Roman schools and gave him the choice of his clients 
and his business. These wonderful powers were ac- 
companied by a natural politeness and winning con- 
descension which forestalled the envy of his breth- 
ren. Their hearts were gained before their pride was 
alarmed ; and they united in their approbation of a pre- 
eminence which reflected honor on their fraternity. 

From such talents, adorned by incorruptible honesty 
and boundless generosity, an immense personal influ- 
ence over his political and private friends was insep- 
arable; and by those who did not know him, and who 
saw the use to which ambition might apply it, he was 
sometimes stspected of views unpropitious to the na- 
ture of our government. The charge was inconsistent 
with the exertions he had made to render that govern- 
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and support of the people, and his voluntary relinquish- 
ment of the means of ambition, the purse-strings of 
the. nation. He was, indeed, ambitious, but not of 
power; he was ambitious only to convince the world 
of the spotless integrity of his administration and 
character. This was the key to the finest sensibilities 
of his heart. He shrunk from the imputation of mis- 
conduct in public life: and if his judgment eve? mis- 
led him, it was only when warped by an excessi¥e. eag- 
erness to vindicate himself at the expense of his dis- 
cretion. To calumny in every other shape he opposed 
the defence of dignified silence and contempt. 

Had such a character been exempt from foibles and 
frailties it would not have been human. Yet so small 
was the catalogue of these that they would have es- 
caped observation but for the unparalleled frankness 
of his nature, which prompted him to confess them to 
the world. He did not consider greatness as an au- 
thority for habitual vice; and he repented with such 
contrition of casual error that none remained offended 
but those who never had a right to complain. The 
virtues of his private and domestic character compris- 
ed whatever conciliates affection and begets respect. 
To envy he was a stranger, and of merit and talents the 
unaffected eulogist and admirer. The charms of his 
conversation, the brilliance ofhis wit, his regard to de- 
corum, his ineffable good humor, which led him down 
from the highest range of intellect to the level of col- 
loquial pleasantry, will never be forgotten, perhaps 
never equalled. 

To observe that such a man was dear to his family 
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would be superfluous. To describe how dear; impos- 
sible. Of this we might obtain some adequate concep- 
tion could we look into the retreat which he had chos- 
en for the solace of his future years; which, enliven- 
ed by his presence, was so lately the mansion of cheer- 
fulness and content; but now, alas! of lamentation and 
woe! 


“For him no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or tender consort wait with anxious care; 
a No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share’ 


, 


With his eye upon the eternal world, this dying hero 
had been careful to prepare a testament almost for the 
sole purpose of bequeathing to his orphans the rick 
legacy of his principles; and having exhibited, in his 
last hours, to this little band the manner in which a 
Christian should die, he drops, in his flight to heaven, 
a summary of the principles by which a man of honor 
should live. 

The universal sorrow manifested in every part of 
the Union upon the melancholy exit of this great man 
is an unequivocal testimonial of the public opinion of 
his worth. The place of his residence is overspread 
with a gloom which bespeaks the presence of a public 
calamity, and the prejudices of party are absorbed in 
the overflowing tide of national grief. 

It is indeed a subject of consolation that diversity of 
political opinions has not yet extinguished the senti- 
ment of public gratitude. There is yet a hope that 
events like these, which bring home to our bosoms the 
sensation of a common loss, may yet remind us of our 
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common interest and of the times wha with one ac- 
cord we joined in the homage of respect to our living 
as well as to our deceased worthies. 

Should those days once more return, when the peo- 
ple of America, united as they once were united, shall 
make merit the measure of their approbation and con- 
fidence, we may hope for a constant succession of patri- 
ots and heroes. But should our country be rent by 
factions, and the merit of the man be estimated by the 
zeal of the partizan, irreparable will be the loss ofethose 
few men who, having once been esteemed by ali, 
might again have acquired the confidence of all and 
saved their country in an hour of peril by their talents 
and virtues. 


“So stream the sorrows that embalm the brave; 
The tears which virtue sheds on glory’s grave.” 
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Adams, John Quincy, a distinguished - American 
statesman, publicist and orator, sixth President of the United 
States, born in that portion of Braintree, Mass., now known 
as Quincy, July 11, 1767; died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
21, 1848. He was the son of John Adams, the second 
President, and his life was spent almost entirely in public. 
As a youth he accompanied his father to Europe, and was 
familiar with the customs of diplomacy ere he had left 
college. He studied law and early entered the foreign 
service, and at various times was the representative of his 
countg in England, France, Russia and Holland. From 
1806 to 1809 he was professor of rhetoric at Harvard 
College, his “ Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory” being one 
of the results of his labors there. After retiring from the 
Presidency he entered the House of Representatives, where 
he was active in political debate until the very end of his 
life, some of his ablest speeches being made there after he 
had passed the age of fourscore. His eloquence and vigor 
in debate won for him the title of “The Old Man Eloquent.” 


ORATION AT PLYMOUTH, 


DELIVERED AT PLYMOUTH, DECEMBER 22; 1802, IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE Canine 
THE PILGRIMS. 


Among the sentiments of most powerful operation 
upon the human heart, and most highly honorable to 
the human character, are those of veneration for our 
forefathers, and of love for our posterity. They form 
the connecting links between the selfish and the social 
passions. By the fundamental principle of Christian- 
ity, the happiness of the individual is interwoven, by 
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innumerable and imperceptible ties, with that of his 
contemporaries. By the power of filial reverence and 
parental affection, individual existence is extended be- 
yond the limits of individual life, and the happiness of 
every age is chained in mutual dependence upon that 
of every other. Respect for his ancestors excites, in 
the breast of man, interest in their history, attachment 
to their characters, concern for their errors, invol- 
untary pride in their virtues. Love for his posterity 
spurs him to exertion for their support, stimulate’ him 
to virtue for their example, and fills him with the ten- 
derest solicitude for their welfare. Man, therefore, 
was not made for himself alone. No, he was made 
for his country, by the obligations of the social com- 
pact; he was made for his species, by the Christian 
duties of universal charity; he was made for all ages 
past, by the sentiment of reverence for his forefathers; 
and he was made for all future times, by the impulse 
of affection for his progeny. Under the influence of 
these principles, 
“Existence sees him spurn her bounded reign.” 

They redeem his nature from the subjection of time 
and space; he is no longer a “ puny insect shivering at 
a breeze ’’; he is the glory of creation, formed to occupy 
all time and all extent; bounded, during his residence 
upon earth, only to the Pounder: of the world, and 
destined to life and immortality in brighter regions, 
when the fabric of nature itself shall dissolve and 
perish. 

The voice of history has not, in all its compass, a 
note but answers in unison with these sentiments. 
The barbarian chieftain, who defended his country 
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againgt the Roman invasion, driven to the rémotest 
extremity of Britain, and stimulating his followers 
to battle by all that has power of persuasion upon the 
human heart, concluded his persuasion by an appeal to 
these irresistible feelings: “ Think of your forefathers 
and of your posterity.””’ The Romans themselves, at 
the pinnacle of civilization, were actuated by the same 
impressions, and celebrated, in anniversary festivals, 
every great event which had signalized the annals of 
their forefathers. To multiply instances where it were 
impossible to adduce an exception would be to waste 
your time and abuse your patience; but in the sacred 
volume, which contains the substaace of our firmest 
faith and of our most precious hopes, these passions 
not only maintain their highest efficacy, but are sanc- 
tioned by the express injunctions of the Divine Legis- 

lator to his chosen people. 

The revolutions of time furnish no previous example 
of a nation shooting up to maturity and expanding into 
greatness with the rapidity which has characterized the 
growth of the American people. In the luxuriance of 
youth, and in the vigor of manhood, it is pleasing and 
instructive to look backward upon the helpless days of 
infancy ; but in the continual and essential changes of a 
growing subject, the transactions of that early period 
would be soon obliterated from the memory but for 
some periodical call of attention to aid the silent rec- 
ords of the historian. Such celebrations arouse and 
gratify the kindliest emotions of the bosom. They are 
faithful pledges of the respect we bear to the memory 
of our ancestors and of the tenderness with which we 
cherish the rising generation. They introduce the 
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sages and heroes of ages past to the tice and emula- 
tion of succeeding times; they are at once testimonials 
of our gratitude, and schools of virtue to our children. 
These sentiments are wise; they are honorable; they 
are virtuous; their cultivation is not merely innocent 
pleasure, it is incumbent duty. Obedient to their dic- 
tates, you, my fellow-citizens, have instituted and paid 
frequent observance to this annual solemnity. And 
what event of weightier intrinsic importance,sor of 
more extensive consequences, was ever selected for 
this honorary distinction? ~*~ 
In reverting to the period of our origin, other na- 
tions have generally been compelled to plunge into the 
chaos of impenetrable antiquity, or to trace a lawless 
ancestry into the caverns of ravishers and robbers. It 
is your peculiar privilege to commemorate, in this 
birthday of your nation, an event ascertained in its 
minutest details; an event of which the principal actors 
are known to you familiarly, as if belonging to your 
own age; an event of a magnitude before which imag- 
ination shrinks at the imperfection of her powers. It 
is your further happiness to behold, in those eminent 
characters, who were most conspicuous in accomplish- 
ing the settlement of your country, men upon whose 
virtue you can dwell with honest exultation. The 
founders of your race are not handed down to you, 
like the fathers of the Roman people, as the sucklings 
of a wolf. You are not descended from a nauseous 
compound of fanaticism and sensuality, whose only 
argument was the sword, and whose only paradise was 
a brothel. No Gothic scourge of God, no Vandal pest 
of nations, no fabled fugitive from the flames of Troy, 
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no bastard Norman tyrant, appears among the list of 
worthies who first landed on the rock, which your ven- 
eration has preserved as a lasting monument of their | 
achievement. The great actors of the day we now 
solemnize were illustrious by their intrepid valor no 
less than by their Christian graces, but the clarion of 
conquest has not blazoned forth their names to all the 
winds of heaven. Their glory has not been wafted 
over oceans of blood to the remotest regions of the 
earth. They have not erected to themselves colossal 
statues upon pedestals of human bones, to provoke and 
insult the tardy hand of heavenly retribution. But 
theirs was “ the better fortitude of patience and heroic 
martyrdom.” ‘Theirs was the gentle temper of Chris- 
‘tian kindness; the rigorous observance of reciprocal 
justice; the unconquerable soul of conscious integrity. 
Worldly fame has been parsimonious of her favor to 
the memory of those generous companions. Their 
numbers were small; their stations in life obscure; the 
object of their enterprise unostentatious; the theatre 
of their exploits remote; how could they possibly be 
favorites of worldly Fame—that common crier, whose 
existence is only known by the assemblage of multi- 
tudes; that pandor of wealth and greatness, so eager 
to haunt the palaces of fortune, and so fastidious to 
the houseless dignity of virtue; that parasite of pride, 
ever scornful to meekness, and ever obsequious to in- 
solent power; that heedless trumpeter, whose ears are 
deaf to modest merit, and whose eyes are blind to 
bloodless, distant excellence? 

When the persecuted companions of Robinson, 
exiles from their native land, anxiously sued-for the 
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privilege of removing a thousand ieee more dis- 
tant to an untried soil, a rigorous climate, and a savage 
wilderness, for the sake of reconciling their sense of 
religious duty with their affections for their country, 
few, perhaps none of them, formed a conception of 
what would be, within two centuries, the result of 
their undertaking. When the jealous and niggardly 
policy of their British sovereign denied them even that 
humblest of requests, and instead of liberty qvould 
barely consent to promise connivance, neitheryhe nor 
they might be aware that they were laying the founda- 
tions of a power, and that he was sowing the seeds of 
a spirit, which, in less than two hundred years, would 
stagger the throne of his descendants, and shake his 
united kingdoms to the centre. So far is it from the 
ordinary habits of mankind to calculate the importance 
of events in their elementary principles, that had the 
first colonists of our country ever intimated as a part 
of their designs the project of founding a great and 
mighty nation, the finger of scorn would have pointed 
them to the cells of Bedlam as an abode more suitable 
for hatching vain empires than the solitude of a trans- 
atlantic desert. 

These consequences, then so little foreseen, have un- 
folded themselves, in all their grandeur, to the eyes of 
the present age. It is a common amusement of specula- 
tive minds to contrast the magnitude of the most im- 
portant events with the minuteness of their primeval 
causes, and the records of mankind are full of examples 
for such contemplations. It is, however, a more profit- 
able employment to trace the constituent principles of 
future greatness in their kernel; to detect in the acorn 
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at our feet the germ of that majestic oak, whose rdéts 
shoot“down to the centre, and whose branches aspire 
to the skies. Let it be, then, our present occupation to 
inquire and endeavor to ascertain the causes first put 
in operation at the period of our commemoration, and 
already productive of such magnificent effects; to ex- 
amine with reiterated care and minute attention the 
characters of those men who gave the first impulse to 
a new series of events in the history of the world; to 
applaud and emulate those qualities of their minds 
whigh we shall find deserving of our admiration; to 
recognize with candor those features which forbid ap- 
probation or even require censure, and, finally, to lay 
alike their frailties and their perfections to our own 
hearts, either as warning or as example. 

Of the various European settlements upon this con- 
tinent, which have finally merged in one independent 
nation, the first establishments were made at various 
times, by several nations, and under the influence of 
different motives. In many instances, the conviction 
of religious obligation formed one and a powerful 
inducement of the adventures; but in none, excepting 
the settlement at Plymouth, did they constitute the sole 
and exclusive actuating cause. Worldly interest and 
commercial speculation entered largely into the views 
of other settlers, but the commands of conscience were 
the only stimulus to the emigrants from Leyden. 
Previous to their expedition hither, they had endured 
a long banishment from their native country. Under 
every species of discouragement, they undertook the 
voyage; they performed it in spite of numerous and 
almost insuperable obstacles; they arrived upon a wil- 
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derness bound with frost and hoary Wath snow, with- 
out the boundaries of their charter, outcasts from all 
human society, and coasted five weeks together, in the 
dead of winter, on this tempestuous shore, exposed at 
once to the fury of the elements, to the arrows of the 
native savage, and to the impending horrors of famine. 

Courage and perseverance have a magical talisman, 
before which difficulties disappear and obstacles vanish 
into air. These qualities have ever been displayed 
in their mightiest perfection, as attendants in the 
retinue of strong passions. From the first diStovery 
of the Western Hemisphere by Columbus until the 
settlement of Virginia which immediately preceded 
that of Plymouth, the various adventurers from the 
ancient world had exhibited upon innumerable occa- 
sions that ardor of enterprise and that stubbornness of 
pursuit which set all danger at defiance, and chained 
the violence of nature at their feet. But they were all 
instigated by personal interests. Avarice and ambition 
had tuned their souls to that pitch of exaltation. Self- 
ish passions were the parents of their heroism. It was 
reserved for the first settlers of New England to per- 
form achievements equally arduous, to trample down 
obstructions equally formidable, to dispel dangers 
equally terrific, under the single inspiration of con- 
science. To them even liberty herself was but a sub- 
ordinate and secondary consideration. They claimed 
exemption from the mandatés of human authority, as 
militating with their subjection to a superior power. 
Before the voice of Heaven they silenced even the 
calls of their country. 

Yet, while so deeply impressed with the sense of 
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religious. obligation, they felt, in all its energys*the 
force of that tender tie which binds the heart of every 
virtuous man to his native land. It was to renew that 
connection with their country which had been severed 
by their compulsory expatriation, that they resolved 
to face all\the hazards of a perilous navigation and all 
the labors of a toilsome distant settlement. Under the 
mild protection of the Batavian Government, they 
enjoyed already that freedom of religious worship, for 
which they had resigned so many comforts and enjoy- 
menf& at home; but their hearts panted for a restora- 
tion to the bosom of their country. Invited and urged 
by the open-hearted and truly benevolent people who 
had given them an asylum from the persecution of 
their own kindred to form their settlement within the 
territories then under their jurisdiction, the love of 
their country predominated over every influence save 
that of conscience alone, and they preferred the pre- 
carious chance of relaxation from the bigoted rigor of 
the English Government to the certain liberality and 
alluring offers of the Hollanders. Observe, my coun- 
trymen, the generous patriotism, the cordial union of 
soul, the conscious yet unaffected vigor which beam 
in their application to the British monarch: 


“ They were well weaned from the delicate milk ot 
their mother country, and inured to the difficulties ol 
a strange land. They were knit together in a strict 
and of the whole. It was not with them as with other 
and of the whole. It was not with them as with other 
men, whom small things could discourage, or small 


discontents cause to wish themselves again at home.” 
5—2 
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Children of these exalted Pilgrims Is there one 
among you who can hear the simple and pathetic 
energy of these expressions without tenderness and 
admiration? Venerated shades of our forefathers! 
No, ye were, indeed, not ordinary men! That country 
which had rejected you so cruelly from her bosom you 
still delighted to contemplate in the character of an 
affectionate and beloved mother. The sacred bond 
which knit you together was indissoluble while you 
lived; and oh, may it be to your descendants the ex- 
ample and the pledge of harmony to the latest period 
of time! The difficulties and dangers, which so often 
had defeated attempts of similar establishments, were 
unable to subdue souls tempered like yours. You heard 
the rigid interdictions; you saw the menacing forms 
of toil and danger, forbidding your access to this land 
of promise; but you heard without dismay; you saw 
and disdained retreat. Firm and undaunted in the 
confidence of that sacred bond; conscious of the purity, 
and convinced of the importance of your motives, you 
put your trust in the protecting shield of Providence, 
and smiled defiance at the combining terrors of human 
malice and of elemental strife. These, in the accom-. 
plishment of your undertaking, you were summoned 
to encounter in their most hideous forms; these you 
met with that fortitude, and combated with that per- 
severance, which you had promised in their anticipa- 
tion; these you completely vahquished in establishing 
the foundations of New England, and the day which 
we now commemorate is the perpetual memorial of 
your triumph. 

It were an occupation peculiarly pleasing to cull 
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from gpr-early historians, and exhibit before yotreVery 
detail of this transaction; to carry you in imagination © 
on board their bark at the first moment of her arrival 
in the bay; to accompany Carver, Winslow, Bradford, 
and Standish, in all their excursions upon the desolate 
coast; to follow them into every rivulet and creek 
where they endeavored to find a firm footing, and to 
fix, with a pause of delight and exultation, the instant 
when the first of these heroic adventurers alighted on 
the spot where you, their descendants, now enjoy the 
glor#us and happy reward of their labors. But in 
this grateful task, your former orators, on this anni- 
versary, have anticipated all that the most ardent in- 
dustry could collect, and gratified all that the most 
’ inquisitive curiosity could desire. To you, my friends, 
every occurrence of that momentous period is already 
familiar. A transient allusion to a few characteristic 
instances, which mark the peculiar history of the Ply- 
mouth settlers, may properly supply the place of a nar- 
rative, which, to this auditory, must be superfluous. 
One of these remarkable incidents is the execution 
of that instrument, of government by which they 
formed themselves into a body politic, the day after 
their arrival upon the coast, and previous to their first 
landing. This is, perhaps, the only instance in human 
history of that positive, original social compact, which 
speculative philosophers have imagined as the only 
legitimate source of government. Here was a unan- 
imous and personal assent, by all the individuals of the 
community, to the association by which they became a 
nation. It was the result of circumstances and discus- 
sions which had occurred during their passage from 
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Europe, and is a full demonstration that the nature of 
civil government, abstracted from the political institu- 
tions of their native country, had been an object of 
their serious meditation. The settlers of all the former 
European colonies had contented themselves with the 
powers conferred upon them by their respective char- 
ters, without looking beyond the seal of the royal 
parchment for the measure of their rights and the rule 
of their duties. The founders of Plymouth had been 
impelled by the peculiarities of their situation tO ex- 
amine the subject with deeper and more comptehen- 
sive research. After twelve years of banishment from 
the land of their first allegiance, during which they 
had been under an adoptive and temporary subjection 
to another sovereign, they must naturally have been 
led to reflect upon the relative rights and duties of 
allegiance and subjection. They had resided in a city, 
the seat of a university, where the polemical and polit- 
ical cortroversies of the time were pursued with un- 
common fervor. In this period they had witnessed the 
deadly struggle between the two parties, into which 
the people of the United Provinces, after their separa- 
tion from the crown of Spain, had divided themselves. 
The contest embraced within its compass not only 
theological doctrines, but political principles, and 
Maurice and Barnevelt were the temporal leaders of 
the same rival factions, of which Episcopius and Poly- 
ander were the ecclesiastical thampions. 

That the investigation of the fundamental principles 
of government was deeply implicated in these dissen- 
sions is evident from the immortal work of Grotius, 
upon the rights of war and peace, which undoubtedly 
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originated from them. Grotius himself had Been a 
most distinguished actor and sufferer in those impor- 
tant scenes of internal convulsion, and his work was 
first published very shortly after the departure of our 
forefathers from Leyden. It is well known that in 
the course of the contest Mr. Robinson more than once 
appeared, with credit to himself, as a public disputant 
against Episcopius; and from the manner in which the 
fact is related by Governor Bradford, it 1s apparent 
that the whole English Church at Leyden took a zeal- 
ous interest in the religious part of the controversy. 
As strangers in the land, it is presumable that they 
wisely and honorably avoided entangling themselves 
in the political contentions invoived with it. Yet the 
theoretic principles, as they were drawn into discussion, 
could not fail to arrest their attention, and must have 
assisted them to form accurate ideas concerning the 
origin and extent of authority among men, indepen- 
dent of positive institutions. The importance of these 
circumstances will not be duly weighed without taking 
into consideration the state of opinion then prevalent 
in England. The general principles of government 
were there little understood and less examined. The 
whole substance of human authority was centred in 
the simple doctrine of royal prerogative, the origin of 
which was always traced in theory to divine institu- 
tion. Twenty years later, the subject was- more in- 
dustriously sifted, and for half a century became one 
of the principal topics of controversy between the 
ablest and most enlightened men in the nation. ~ The 
instrument of voluntary association executed on board 
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the “ Mayflower” testifies that the parties to it had 
anticipated the improvement of their nation. 

Another incident, from which we may derive occa- 
sion for important reflections, was the attempt of these 
original settlers to establish among them that com- 
munity of goods and of labor, which fanciful poli- 
ticians, from the days of Plato to those of Rousseau, 
have recommended as the fundamental law of a per- 
fect republic. This theory results, it must be acksiowl- 
edged, from principles of reasoning most flattering to 
the human character. If industry, frugality, and djs- 
interested integrity were alike the virtues of all, there 
would, apparently, be more of the social spirit, in mak- 
ing all property a common stock, and giving to each 
individual a proportional title to the wealth of the 
whole. Such is the basis upon which Plato forbids, 
in his Republic, the division of property. Such is the 
system upon which Rousseau pronounces the first man 
who inclosed a field with a fence, and said, “ This is 
mine,’ a traitor to the human species. A wiser and 
more useful philosophy, however, directs us to con- 
sider man according to the nature in which he was 
formed; subject to infirmities, which no wisdom can 
remedy; to weaknesses, which no institution can 
strengthen; to vices, which no legislation can correct. 
Hence, it becomes obvious that separate property is 
the natural and indisputable right of separate exertion; 
that community of goods without community of toil is 
oppressive and unjust; that it counteracts the laws of , 
nature, which prescribe that he only who sows the 
seed shall reap the harvest; that it discourages all 
energy, by destroying its rewards; and makes the most 
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virtuoys and active members of society the slaves “and 
drudges of the worst. Such was the issue of this ex- 
periment among our forefathers, and the same event 
demonstrated the error of the system in the elder set- 
tlement of Virginia. Let us cherish that spirit of har- 
mony which prompted our forefathers to make the 
attempt, under circumstances more favorable to its 
success than, perhaps, ever occurred upon earth. Let 
us no less admire the candor with which they relin- 
quished it, upon discovering its irremediable inefficacy. 
To féund principles of government upon too advan- 
tageous an estimate of the human character is an error 
of inexperience, the source of which is so amiable that 
it is impossible to censure it with severity. We have 
seen the same mistake committed in our own age, and 
upon a larger theatre. Happily for our ancestors, 
their situation allowed them to repair it before its 
effects had proved destructive. They had no pride of 
vain philosophy to support, no perfidious rage of fac- 
tion to glut, by persevering in their mistakes until they 
should be extinguished in torrents of blood. 

As the attempt to establish among themselves the 
community of goods was a seal of that sacred bond 
which knit them so closely together, so the conduct 
they observed toward the natives of the country dis- 
plays their steadfast adherence to the rules of justice 
and their faithful attachment to those of benevolence 
and charity. 

No European settlement ever formed upon this con- 
tinent has been more distinguished for undeviating 
kindness and equity toward the savages. ‘There are, 
indeed, moralists who have questioned the right of the 
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Europeans to intrude upon the possessfens of the ab- 
originals in any case, and under any limitations what- 
soever. But have they maturely considered the whole 
subject? The Indian right of possession itself stands, 
with regard to the greater part of the country, upon a 
questionable foundation. Their cultivated fields; their 
constructed habitations; a space of ample sufficiency 
for their subsistence, and whatever they had annexed 
to themselves by personal labor, was undoubtedly, by 
the laws of. nature, theirs. But what is the right of a 
huntsman to the forest of a thousand miles over Which 
he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey? Shall 
the liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man 
be monopolized by one of ten thousand for whom they 
were created? Shall the exuberant bosom of the 
common mother, amply adequate to the nourishment 
of millions, be claimed exclusively by a few hundreds 
of her offspring? Shall the lordly savage not only 
disdain the virtues and enjoyments of civilization him- 
self, but shall he control the civilization of a world? 
Shall he forbid the wilderness to blossom like a rose? 
Shall he forbid the oaks of the forest to fall before the 
axe of industry, and to rise again, transformed into 
the habitations of ease and elegance? Shall he doom 
an immense region of the globe to perpetual desolation, 
and to hear the howlings of the tiger and the wolf 
silence forever the voice of human gladness? Shall 
the fields and the valleys, whith a beneficent God has 
formed to teem with the life of innumerable multi- 
tudes, be condemned to everlasting barrenness? Shall 
the mighty rivers, poured out by the hand of nature, as 
channels of communication between numerous nations, 
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roll their waters in sullen silence and eternal.solitide 
to thie deep? Have hundreds of commodious harbors, 
a thousand leagues of coast, and a boundless ocean, 
been spread in the front of this land, and shall every 
purpose of utility to which they could apply be pro- 
hibited by the tenant of the woods? No, generous 
philanthropists! Heaven has not been thus inconsist- 
ent in the works of its hands. Heaven has not thus 
placed at irreconcilable strife its moral laws with its 
physical creation. The Pilgrims of Plymouth obtained 
the# right of possession to the territory on which they 
settled, by titles as fair and unequivocal as any human 
property can be held. By their voluntary association 
they recognized their allegiance to the government of 
Britain, and in process of time received whatever pow- 
ers and authorities could be conferred upon them by 
a charter from their sovereign. The spot on which 
they fixed had belonged to an Indian tribe, totally ex- 
tirpated by that devouring pestilence which had swept 
the country shortly before their arrival. The territory, 
thus free from all exclusive possession, they might 
have taken by the natural right of occupancy. Desir- 
ous, however, of giving ample satisfaction to every pre- 
tence of prior right, by formal and solemn conven- 
tions with the chiefs of the neighboring tribes, they 
acquired the further security of a purchase. At their 
hands the children of the desert had no cause of com- 
plaint. On the great day of retribution, what thou- 
sands, what millions of the American race will appear 
- at the bar of judgment to arraign their European 
invading conquerors! Let us humbly hope that the 
fathers of the Plymouth Colony will then appear in 
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the whiteness of innocence. Let-us igdulge in the 
belief that they will not only be free from all accusa- 
tion of injustice to these unfortunate sons of nature, 
but that the testimonials of their acts of kindness and 
benevolence toward them will plead the cause of their 
virtues, as they are now authenticated by the record 
of history upon earth. 

Religious discord has lost her sting; the cumbrous 
weapons of theological warfare are antiquated; the 
field of politics supplies the alchemists of our times 
with materials of more fatal explosion, and the butch- 
ers of mankind no longer travel to another world fot 
instruments of cruelty and destruction. Our age is 
too enlightened to contend upon topics which concern 
only the interests of eternity; the men who hold in 
proper contempt all controversies about trifles, except 
such as inflame their own passions, have made it a 
commonplace censure against your ancestors, that their 
zeal was enkindled by subjects of trivial importance; 
and that however aggrieved by the intolerance of 
others, they were alike intolerant themselves. Against 
these objections, your candid judgment will not re- 
quire an unqualified justification; but your respect and 
gratitude for the founders of the State may boldly 
claim an ample apology. The original grounds of 
their separation from the Church of England were not 
objects of a magnitude to dissolve the bonds of com- 
munion, much less those of chasity, between Christian 
brethren of the same essential principles. Some of 
them, however, were not inconsiderable, and numerous 
inducements concurred to give them an extraordinary 
interest in their eyes. When that portentous system 
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of abuses, the Papal dominion, was overturned, a gréat 
varief¥ of religious sects arose in its stead in the several 
countries, which for many centuries before had been 
screwed beneath its subjection. The fabric of the Ref- 
ormation, first undertaken in England upon a con- 
tracted basis, by a capricious and sanguinary tyrant, 
had been successively overthrown and restored, re- 
newed and altered, according to the varying humors 
and principles of four successive monarchs. To ascer- 
tain the precise point of division between the genuine 
instgutions of Christianity and the corruptions ac- 
cumulated upon them in the progress of fifteen cen- 
turies, was found a task of extreme difficulty through- 
out the Christian world. 

Men of the profoundest learning, of the sublimest 
genius, and of the purest integrity, after devoting their 


’ lives to the research, finally differed in their ideas upon 


many great points, both of doctrine and discipline. 
The main question, it was admitted on all hands, most 
intimately concerned the highest interests of man, both 
temporal and eternal. Can we wonder that men who 
felt their happiness here and their hopes of hereafter, 


’ their worldly welfare and the kingdom of heaven at 


stake, should sometimes attach an importance beyond 
their intrinsic weight to collateral points of contro- 
versy, connected with the all-involving object of the 
Reformation? The changes in the forms and princi- 
ples of religious worship were introduced and regu- 
lated in England by the hand of public authority. But 
that hand had not been uniform or steady in its ope- 
rations. During the persecutions inflicted in the in- 
terval of Popish restoration under the reign of Mary, 
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upon all who favored the Reformatiog, many of the 
most zealous reformers had been competed to fly their 
country. While residing on the continent of Europe, 
they had adopted the principles of the most complete 
and rigorous reformation, as taught and established 
by Calvin. On returning afterward to their native 
country, they were dissatisfied with the partial refor- 
mation, at which, as they conceived, the English es- 
tablishment had rested; and claiming the privilege of 
private conscience, upon which alone any depatture 
from the Church of Rome could be justified, they in- 
sisted upon the right of adhering to the system of thefr 
own preference, and. of course, upon that of non-con- 
formity to the establishment prescribed by the royal 
authority. The only means used to convince them of 
error and reclaim them from dissent was force, and 
force served but to confirm the opposition it was meant 
to suppress. By driving the founders of the Plymouth 
Colony into exile, it constrained them to absolute sep- 
aration from the Church of England; and by the re- 
fusal afterward to allow them a positive toleration, 
even in this American wilderness, the council of 
James I. rendered that separation irreconcilable. 
Viewing their religious liberties here, as held only by 
sufferance, yet bound to them by all the ties of con- 
viction, and by all their sufferings for them, could they 
forbear to look upon every dissenter among them- 
selves with a jealous eye? Within two years after 
their landing, they beheld a rival settlement attempted 
in their immediate neighborhood; and not long after, 
the laws of self-preservation compelled them to break 
up a nest of revellers, who boasted of protection from 
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the mgther country, and who had recurred to the easy 
but pernicious resource of feeding their wanton idle- 
ness, by furnishing the savages with the means, the 
skill, and the instruments of European destruction. 
Toleration, in that instance, would have been self- 
murder, and many other examples might be alleged, 
in which their necessary measures of self-defence 
have been exagferated into cruelty, and their most in- 
dispensable precautions distorted into persecution. Yet 
shall we not pretend that they were exempt from the 
contmon laws of mortality, or entirely free from all 
the errors of their age. Their zeal might sometimes 
be too ardent, but it was always sincere. At this day, 
religious indulgence is one of our clearest duties, be- 
cause it is one of our undisputed rights.. While we re- 
joice that the principles of genuine Christianity have 
so far triumphed over the prejudices of a former gene- 
ration, let us fervently hope for the day when it will 
prove equally victorious over the malignant passions 
of our own. 

In thus calling your attention to some of the pecu- 
liar features in the principles, the character, and the 
history of our forefathers, it is as wide from my de- 
sign, as I know it would be from your approbation, to 
adorn their memory with a chaplet plucked from the 
domain of others. The occasion and the day are more 
peculiarly devoted to them, and let it never be dishon- 
ored with a contracted and exclusive spirit. Our af- 
fections as citizens embrace the whole extent of the 
Union, and the names of Raleigh, Smith, Winthrop, 
Calvert, Penn’and Oglethorpe excite in our minds 
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recollections equally pleasing and gratitude equally 
fervent with those of Carver and Bradford. Two cen- 
turies have not yet elapsed since the first European 
foot touched the soil which now constitutes the Ameri- 
can Union. Two centuries more and our numbers 
must exceed those of Europe itself. The destinies of 
this empire, as they appear in prospect before us, dis- 
dain the powers of human calculation. Yet, as the 
original founder of the Roman State is said once to 
have lifted upon his shoulders the fame and fortunes 
of all his posterity, so let us never forget that the glory 
and greatness of all our descendants is in our hands. 
Preserve in all their purity, refine, if possible, from all 
their alloy, those virtues which we this day commemo- 
rate as the ornament of our forefathers. Adhere to 
them with inflexible resolution, as to the horns of the 
altar; instil them with unwearied perseverance into 
the minds of your children; bind your souls and 
theirs to the national Union as the chords of life are 
centred in the heart, and you shall soar with rapid 
and steady wing to the summit of human glory. Near- 
ly a century ago, one of those rare minds to whom it is 
given to discern future greatness in its seminal princi- 
ples, upon contemplating the situation of this contin- 
ent, pronounced, in a vein of poetic inspiration, “ West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way.” Let us unite 
in ardent supplication to the Founder of nations and 
the Builder of worlds, that what then was prophecy 
may continue unfolding into history—that the dearest 
hopes of the human race may not be extinguished in 
disappointment, and that the last may prove the noblest 
empire of time. 
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PARAY ET LE: 
DELIVERED IN CONGRESS, DECEMBER 31, 1834. 


On the 6th of September, 1757, Lafayette was 
born. The kings of France and Britain were seated 
upon their thrones by virtue of the principle of heredi- 
tary succession, variously modified and blended with 
different forms of religious faith, and they were wag- 
ing war against each other, and exhausting the blood 
and treasure of their people for causes in which neither 
of the nations had any beneficial or lawful interest. 

In this war the father of Lafayette fell in the cause 
of his king but not of his country. He was an officer 
of an invading army, the instrument of his sovereign’s 
wanton ambition and lust of conquest. The people of 
the electorate of Hanover had done no wrong to him 
or to his country. When his son came to an age capable 
of understanding the irreparable loss that he had suf- 
fered, and to reflect upon the causes of his father’s fate, 
there was no drop of consolation mingled in the cup 
from the consideration that he had died for his country. 
And when the youthful mind was awakened to medi- 
tation upon the rights of mankind, the principles of 
freedom, and theories of government, it cannot be 
difficult to perceive in the illustrations of his own fam- 
ily records the source of that aversion to hereditary 
rule, perhaps the most distinguishing feature of his 
own political opinions, and to which he adhered 
through all the vicissitudes of his life... . 
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Lafayette was born a subject of-the qnost absolute 
and most splendid monarchy of Europe, and in 
the highest rank of her proud and chivalrous nobility. 
He had been educated at a college of the University 
of Paris, founded by the royal munificence of Louis 
XIV., or Cardinal Richelieu. Left an orphan in early 
childhood, with the inheritance of a princely fortune, he 
had been married at sixteen years of age, to a daughter 
of the House of Noailles, the most distinguished fam- 
ily of the kingdom, scarcely deemed in public corfsid- 
eration inferior to that which wore the crown.~He 
came into active life, at the change from boy to man} 
a husband and a father, in the full enjoyment of every- 
thing that avarice could covet, with a certain prospect 
before him of all that ambition could crave. Happy 
in his domestic affections, incapable from the benig- 
nity of his nature, of envy, hatred, or revenge, a life of 
“ignoble ease and indolent repose ’’ seemed to be that 
which nature and fortune had combined to prepare be- 
fore him. To men of ordinary mold this condition 
would have led to a life of luxurious apathy and sen- 
sual indulgence. Such was the life into which from 
the operation of the same causes, Louis XV. had sunk, 
with his household and court, while Lafayette was ris- 
ing to manhood surrounded by the contamination of 
their example. Had his natural endowments been 
even of the higher and nobler order of such as adhere 
to virue, even in the lap of prosperity, and in the 
bosom of temptation, he might have lived and died a 
pattern of the nobility of France, to be classed, in 
aftertimes, with the Turennes and the Montausiers 
of the age of Louis XIV., or with the Villars or the 
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Lamoignons of the age immediately preceding his- 
own # ; 

But as, in the firmament of heaven that rolls over 
our heads, there is, among the stars of the first mag- 
nitude, one so pre-eminent in splendor as, in the opin- 
ion of astronomers, to constitute a class by itself, so in 
the fourteen hundred years of the French monarchy, 
among the multitudes of great and mighty men which 
it has evolved, the name of Lafayette stands unrivalled 
in the solitude of glory. 

In gptering upon the threshold of life, a career was 
to open before him. He had the option of the court 
and the camp. An office was tendered to him in the 
household of the king’s brother, the Count de Pro- 
vence, since successively a royal exile and a reinstated 
king. The servitude and inaction of a court had no 
charms for him; he preferred a commission in the 
army, and, at the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was a captain of dragoons in garrison at Metz. 

There, at an entertainment given by his relative, the 
Marechal de Broglie, the commandant of the place, to 
the Duke of Gloucester, brother to the British king, 
and then a transient traveller through that part of 
France, he learns, as an incident of intelligence re- 
ceived that morning by the English prince from Lon- 
don, that the congress of rebels at Philadelphia had 
issued a Declaration of Independence. A conversa- 
tion ensues upon the causes which have contributed to 
produce this event, and upon the consequences which 
may be expected to flow from it. The imagination of 
Lafayette has caught across the Atlantic tide the spark 
‘emitted from the Declaration of Independence; his 
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heart has kindled at the shock, and, befere he slumbers 
upon his pillow, he has resolved to devote his life and 
fortune to the cause. 

You have before you the cause and the man. The 
self-devotion of Lafayette was twofold. First to the 
people, maintaining a bold and seemingly desperate 
struggle against oppression,.and for national existence. 
Secondly, and chiefly, to the principles of their declara- 
tion, which then first unfurled before his eyes the con- 
secrated standard of human rights. To that stand- 
ard, without an instant of hesitation, he reptired. 
Where it would lead him, it is scarcely probable that 
he himself then foresaw. It was then identical with 
the Stars and Stripes of the American Union, float- 
ing to the breeze from the Hall of Independence, at 
Philadelphia. Nor sordid avarice, nor vulgar ambi- 
tion, could point his footsteps to the pathway leading to 
that banner. To the love of ease or pleasure nothing 
could be more repulsive. Something may be allowed 
to the beatings of the youthful breast, which make am- 
bition, virtue, and something to the spirit of 
military adventure, imbibed from his profession, and 
which he felt in common with many others. France, 
Germany, Poland, furnished to the armies of this 
Union, in our revolutionary struggle, no inconsider- 
able number of officers of high rank and distinguished 
merit. The names of Pulaski and De Kalb are num- 
bered among the martyrs of Our freedom, and their 
ashes repose in our soil side by side with the canonized 
bones of Warren and of Montgomery. To the virtues 
of Lafayette, a more protracted career and happier 
earthly destinies were reserved. To the moral principle 
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of political action, the sacrifices of no other man, werté 
compafable to his. Youth, health, fortune; the favor 
of his king; the enjoyment of ease and pleasure; even 
the choicest blessings of domestic felicity—he gave 
them all for toil and danger in a distant land, and an 
almost hopeless cause; but it was the cause of justice, 
and of the rights of humankind. . 

Pronounce him one of the first men of his age, and 
you have not yet done him justice. Try him by that 
test to which he sought in vain to stimulate the vulgar 
and sélfish spirit of Napoleon; class him among the 
men who, to compare and seat themselves, must take 
in the compass of all ages; turn back your eyes upon 
the records of time, summon from the creation of the 
world to this day the mighty dead of every age and 
every clime—and where, among the race of merely 
mortal men, shall one be found who, as the benefactor 
of his kind, shall claim to take precedence of Lafay- 
ette? 

There have doubtless been, in all-ages, men whose 
discoveries or inventions, in the world of matter or of 
mind, have opened new avenues to the dominion of 
man over the material creation; have increased his 
means or his faculties of enjoyment; have raised him 
in nearer approximation to that higher and happier 
condition, the object of his hopes and aspirations in 


his present state of existence. 


Lafayette discovered no new principle of politics or 
of morals. He invented nothing in science. He dis- 
closed no new phenomenon in the laws of nature. 
Born and educated in the highest order of feudal no- 
bility, under the most absolute monarchy of Europe, 
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in possession of an affluent fortune, and master of 
himself and of all his capabilities, at the moment of at- 
taining manhood the principle of republican justice 
and of social equality took possession of his heart, and 
mind, as if by inspiration from above. He devoted 
himself, his life, his fortune, his hereditary honors, his 
towering ambition, his splendid hopes, all to the cause 
of liberty. He came to another hemisphere to defend 
her. He became one of the most effective champions 
of our independence; but, that once achieved, he re- 
turned to his own country, and thenceforward took ro 
part in the controversies which have divided us. In 
the events of our revolution, and in the forms of pol- 
icy which we have adopted for the establishment and 
perpetuation of our freedom, Lafayette found the 
most perfect form of government. He wished to add 
nothing to it. He would gladly have abstracted noth- 
ing from tt. Instead of the imaginary republic of 
Plato, or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, he took a 
practical existing model, in actual operation here, and 
never attempted or wished more than to apply it faith- 
fully to his own country. 

It was not given to Moses to enter the promised 
land; but he saw it from the summit of Pisgah. It 
was not given to Lafayette to witness the consumma- 
tion of his wishes in the establishment of a republic 
and the extinction of all hereditary rule in France. 
His principles were in advance of the age and hemi- 
sphere in which he lived. A Bourbon still reigns on 
the throne of France, and it is not for us to scrutinize 
the title by which he reigns. The principles of elect- 
ive and hereditary power, blended in reluctant union 
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in his person, like the red and white roses of Mors 
and Lancaster, may postpone to aftertime the last éon- 
flict to which they must ultimately come. The life of 
the patriarch was not long enough for the develop- 
ment of his whole political system. Its final accom- 
plishment is in the womb of time. 

The anticipation of this event is the more certain, 
from the consideration that all the principles for which 
Lafayette contended were practical. He never in- 
dulged himself in wild and fanciful speculations. The 
principle of hereditary power was, in his opinion, the 
bane“of all republican liberty in Europe. Unable to 
extinguish it in the Revolution of 1830, so far as 
concerned the chief magistracy of the nation, Lafay- 
ette had the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with 
reference to the peerage. A hereditary crown, strip- 
ped of the support which it may derive from a heredi- 
tary peerage, however compatible with Asiatic des- 
potism, is an anomaly in the history of the Christian 
world, and in the theory of free government. There 
is no argument producible against the existence of a 
hereditary peerage but applies with aggravated weight 
against the transmission, from sire to son, of a hered- 
itary crown. ‘The prejudices and passions of the peo- 
ple of France rejected the principle of inherited power, 
in every station of public trust, excepting the first 
and highest of them all; but there they clung to it, as 
did the Israelites of old to the savory deities of Egypt. 

This is not the time nor the place for disquisition 
upon the comparative merits, as a system of govern- 
ment, of a republic, and a monarchy surrounded by re- 
publican institutions. Upon this subject there is 
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- among us no diversity of opinion; and if it should take 
the people of France another half centttry of internal 
and external war, of dazzling and delusive glories, of 
unparalleled triumphs, humiliating reverses, and bit- 
ter disappointments, to settle it to their satisfaction, the 
ultimate result can only bring them to the point where 
we have stood from the day of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—to the point where Lafayette would have 
brought them, and to which he looked as a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. < 

Then, too, and then only, will be the time when 
the character of Lafayette will be appreciated at ats 
true value throughout the civilized world. When the 
principle of hereditary dominion shall be extinguished 
in all the institutions of France; when government 
shall no longer be considered as property transmissible 
from sire to son, but as a trust committed for a limited 
time, and then to return to the people whence it came; 
as a burdensome duty to be discharged, and not as 
a reward to be abused; when a claim, any claim, to po- 
litical power by inheritance shall, in the estimation of 
the whole French people, be held as it now is by the 
whole people of the North American Union—then will 
be the time for contemplating the character of Lafay- 
 ette, not merely in the events of his life, but in the 
~ full development of his intellectual conceptions, of his 
fervent aspirations, of the labors and perils and sacri- 
fices of his long and eventful career upon earth; and 
thenceforward, till the hour when the trump of the 
Archangel shall sound to announce that Time shall be 
no more, the name of Lafayette shall stand enrolled 
upon the annals of our race, high on the list of the 
pure and disinterested benefactors of mankind. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


DELIVERED AT NEW YORK, APRIL 30, 1839. 


Fellow-Cztizens and Brethren, Assoctates of the New York Histo- 
vical Soczety : 

WouL_p it be an unlicensed trespass of the imagina- 
tion to conceive that on the night preceding the day 
of which you now commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 

& : Eee : 
sary—on the night preceding that thirtieth of April, 
1789, when from the balcony of your city hall the 
chancellor of the State of New York administered to © 
George Washington the solemn oath faithfully to exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and 
to the best of his ability to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States—that in 
_the visions of the night the guardian angel of the 
Father of our Country had appeared before him, in 
the venerated form of his mother, and, to cheer and 
encourage him in the performance of the momentous 
and solemn duties that he was about to assume, had 
delivered to him a suit of celestial armor—a helmet, 
consisting of the principles of piety, of justice, of 
honor, of benevolence, with which from his earliest 
infancy he had hitherto walked through life, in the 
presence of all his brethren; a spear, studded with 
the self-evident truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; a sword, the same with which he had led 
the armies of his country through the war of freedom 
to the summit of the triumphal arch of independence; 
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a corselet and cuishes of long experience and habit- 
ual intercourse in peace and war with the world of 
mankind, his contemporaries of the human race, in 
all their stages of civilization; and, last of all, the 
Constitution of the United States, a shield, embossed 
by heavenly hands with the future history of his 
country? — 

Yes, gentlemen, on that shield the Constitution of 
the United States was sculptured (by forms unseen, 
_ and in characters then invisible to mortal eye), the 
predestined and prophetic history of the oge con- 
federated people of the North American Union. *& 

They had been the settlers of thirteen separate and 
distinct English colonies, along the margin of the 
shore of the North American Continent; contiguous- 
ly situated, but chartered by adventurers of characters 
variously diversified, including sectarians, religious 
and political, of all the classes which for the two pre- 
ceding centuries had agitated and divided the people 
of the British islands—and with them were intermin- 
gled the descendants of Hollanders, Swedes, Germans, 
and French fugitives from the persecution of the re- 
voker of the edict of Nantes. 

In the bosoms of this people, thus heterogeneously 
composed, there was burning, kindled at different fur- 
naces, but all furnaces of affliction, one clear, steady 
flame of liberty. Bold and daring enterprise, stub- 
born endurance of privationxunflinching intrepidity in 
facing danger, and inflexible adherence to conscien- 
tious principle, had steeled to energetic and unyield- 
ing hardihood the characters of the primitive settlers 
of all these colonies. Since that time two or three 
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generations of men had passed away, but they had , 
increased and multiplied with unexampled rapidity; 
and the land itself had been the recent theatre of a 
ferocious and bloody seven years’ war between the 
two most powerful and most civilized nations of Eu- 
rope contending for the possession of this continent. 

Of that strife the victorious combatant had been 
Britain. She had conquered the provinces of France. 
She had expelled her rival totally from the continent, 
over which, bounding herself by the Mississippi, she 
was henceforth to hold divided empire only with 
Spain.” She had acquired undisputed control over the 
Indian tribes still tenanting the forests unexplored by 
the European man. She had established an uncon- 
tested monopoly of the commerce of all her colonies. 
But forgetting all the warnings of preceding ages— 
forgetting the lessons written in the blood of her own 
children, through centuries of departed time—she un- 
dertook to tax the people of the colonies without their 
consent. 

Resistance, instantaneous, unconcerted, sympathetic, 
inflexible, resistance, like an electric shock, startled 
and roused the people of all the English colonies on 
this continent. 

This was the first signal of the North American 
Union. The struggle was for chartered rights—for 
English liberties—for the cause of Algernon Sidney 
and John Hampden—for trial by jury—the Habeas 
Corpus and Magna Charta. 

But the English lawyers had decided that Parlia- 
ment was omnipotent—and Parliament, in its omni- 
potence, instead of trial by jury and the Habeas Cor- 
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pus, enacted admiralty courts in Hagland to try 
Americans for offences charged againsfthem as com- 
mitted in America; instead of the privileges of Magna 
Charta, nullified the charter itself of Massachusetts 
Bay; shut up the port of Boston; sent armies and na- 
vies to keep the peace and teach the colonies that 
John Hampden was a rebel and Algernon Sidney a 
traitor. 

English liberties had failed them. From the omni- 
potence of Parliament the colonists appealed td the 
rights of man and the omnipotence of the Ged of 
battles. Union! Union! was the instinctive and sin 
ultaneous cry throughout the land. Their Congress, 
assembled :at Philadelphia, once—twice—had peti- 
tioned the king; had remonstrated to Parliament; had 
addressed the people of Britain, for the rights of En- 
glishmen—in vain. Fleets and armies, the blood of 
Lexington, and the fires of Charlestown and Fal- 
mouth, had been the answer to petition, remonstrance. 
and address. 

The dissolution of allegiance to the British crown, 
the severance of the colonies from the British empire, 
and their actual existence as independent States, were 
definitively established in fact, by war and peace. The 
independence of each separate State had never been 
declared of right. It never existed in fact. Upon 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, the 
dissolution of the ties of allewiance, the assumption 
of sovereign power, and the institution of civil gov- 
ernment, are all acts of transcendent authority, which 
the people alone are competent to perform; and accord- 
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ingly, it is in the name ard by the authority of the 
people, that two of these acts—the dissolution’ of al- 
legiance, with the severance from the British Empire, 
and the declaration of the United Colonies, as free and 
independent States—were performed by that instru- 
ment. 

But there still remained the last and crowning act, 
which the people of the Union alone were competent 
to perform—the institution of civil government, for 
that compound nation, the United States of America. 

At this day it cannot but strike us as extraordinary, 
that it does not appear to have occurred to any one 
member of that assembly which had laid down in terms 
so clear, so explicit, so unequivocal, che foundation of 
all just government, in the imprescriptible rights of 
man, and the transcendent sovereignty of the people, 
and who in those principles had set forth their only 
personal vindication from the charges of rebellion 
against their king, and of treason to their country, 
that their last crowning act was still to be performed 
upon the same principles. That is, the institution, by 
the people of the United States, of a civil government, 
to guard and protect and defend them all. On the 
contrary, that same assembly which issued the Declara- 
tion of Independence, instead of continuing to act in 
the name and by the authority of the good people of 
the United States, had, immediately after the ap- 
pointment of the committee to prepare the Declara- 
tion, appointed another committee, of one member 
from each colony, to prepare and digest the form of 
confederation to be entered into between the colonies. 
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That committee reported on the tyyelfth of July, 
eight days after the Declaration of Intependence had 
been issued, a draft of articles of confederation be- 
tween the colonies. This draft was prepared by 
John Dickinson, then a delegate from Pennsylvania, 
who voted against the Declaration of Independence, 
and never signed it, having been superseded by a new 
election of delegates from that State eight days after 
his draft was reported. 

There was thus no congeniality of principle be- 
tween the Declaration of Independence and the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. The foundation of the fornter 
was a superintending Providence—the rights of man, 
and the constituent revolutionary power of the peo- 
ple. That of the latter was the sovereignty of organ- 
ized power, and the independence of the separate or 
dis-united States. The fabric of the Declaration and 
that of the Confederation were each consistent with its 
own foundation, but they could not form one consis- 
tent symmetrical edifice. They were the productions 
of different minds and of adverse passions; one, as- 
cending for the foundation of human government to 
the laws of nature and of God, written upon the heart 
of man; the other, resting upon the basis of human 
institutions, and prescriptive law, and colonial char- 
ter. The cornerstone of the one was right, that of the 
other was power. 

Where, then, did ae State get the sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, which the Articles of 
Confederation declare it retains ?—not from the whole 
people of the whole Union—not from the Declaration 
of Independence—not from the people of the State 
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itself. It was assumed by agreement betwéen the 
Legislatures of the several States, and their delegatés 
in Congress, without authority from or consultation 
of the people at all. 

‘In the Declaration of Independence, the enacting 
and constituent party dispensing and delegating sov- 
ereign power is the whole people of the United Colo- 
nies. The recipient party, invested with power, is 
the United Colonies, declared United States. 

In the Articles of Confederation, this order of agen- 
cy is inverted. Each State is the constituent and en- 
acting¥party, and the United States in Congress as- 


power delegated with such a penurious and carking 
hand that it had more the aspect of a revocation of 
the Declaration of Independence than an instrument 
to carry it into effect. 

None of these indispensably necessary powers were 
ever conferred by the State Legislatures upon the 
Congress of the federation; and well was it that they 
never were. The system itself was radically defec- 
tive. Its incurable disease was an apostasy from the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. A sub- 
stitution of separate State sovereignties, in the place of 
the constituent sovereignty of the people, was the basis 
of the Confederate Union. 

In the Congress of the Confederation, the master 
minds of James Madison and Alexander Hamilton 
were constantly engaged through the closing years 
of the Revolutionary War and those of peace which 
immediately succeeded. That of John Jay was asso- 
ciated with them shortly after the peace, in the capa- 
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city of Secretary to the Congress for Foreign Affairs. 
The incompetency of the Articles of Coftfederation for 
the mangement of the affairs of the Union at home and 
abroad was demonstrated to them by the painful and 
mortifying experience of every day. Washington, 
though in retirement, was brooding over the cruel in- 
justice suffered by his associates in arms, the warriors 
of the Revolution; over the prostration of the public 
credit and the faith of the nation, in the neglect to pro- 
vide for the payment even of the interest upog the 
public debt ; over the disappointed hopes of the friends 
of freedom; in the language of the address from Coa- 
gress to the States of the eighteenth of April, 1783— ° 
“The pride and boast of America, that the rights for 
which she contended were the rights of human na- 
ture.”’ 

At his residence at Mount Vernon, in March, 1785, 
the first idea was started of a revisal of the Articles 
of Confederation, by an organization, of means differ- 
ing from that of a compact between the State Legis- 
latures and their own delegates in Congress. A con- 
vention of delegates from the State Legislatures, in- 
dependent of the Congress itself, was the expedient 
which presented itself for effecting the purpose, and 
an augmentation of the powers of Congress 
for the regulation of commerce, as the object for which 
this assembly was to be convened. In January, 1786, 
the proposal was made and adgpted in the Legislature 
of Virginia, and communicated to the other State 
Legislatures. 

The Convention was held at Annapolis, in Sep- 
tember of that year. It was attended by delegates 
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from only five of the central States, who, on comparing 
their restricted powers with the glaring and univer 
sally aéknowledged defects of the Confederation, re- 
ported only a recommendation for the assemblage of . 
another convention of delegates to meet at Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1787, from all the States, and with en- 
larged powers. 

The Constitution of the United States was the work 
of this Convention. But in its construction the Con- 
vention immediately perceived that they must retrace 
their steps, and fall back from a league of friendship 
between sovereign States to the constituent sover- 
eignty of the people; from power to right—from the 
irresponsible despotism of State sovereignty to the 
self-evident truths of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Jn that instrument the right to institute and 
to alter governments among men was ascribed exclu- 
sively to the people—the ends of government were 
declared to be to secure the natural rights of man; 
and that when the government degenerates from the 
promotion to the destruction of that end, the right 
and the duty accrues to the people to dissolve this 
degenerate government and to institute another. The 
signers of the Declaration further averred, that the 
one people of the United Colonies were then pre- 
cisely in that situation—with a government degener- 
ated into tyranny, and called upon by the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God to dissolve that Government 
and to institute another. Then, in the name and by 
the authority of the good people of the colonies, they 
pronounced the dissolution of their allegiance to the 
king, and their eternal separation from the nation of 
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Great Britain—and declared the United Colonies in- 
dependent States. And her as the*representatives 
of the one people they had stopped. They did not re- 
quire the confirmation of this act, for the power to 
make the declaration had already been conferred upon 
them by the people delegating the power, indeed, sepa- 
rately in the separate colonies, not by colonial author- 
ity, but by the spontaneous revolutionary movement of 
the people in them all. 

From the day of that Declaration, the constituent 
power of the people had never been called into ac- 
tion. A confederacy had been substituted in .the 
place of a government, and State sovereignty had 
usurped the constituent sovereignty of the people. 

The Convention assembled at Philadelphia had 
themselves no direct authority from the people. Their 
authority was all derived from the State Legislatures. 
But they had the Articles of Confederation before 
them, and they saw and felt the wretched condition 
into which they had brought the whole people, and 
that the Union itself was in the agonies of death. 
They soon perceived that the indispensably needed 
powers were such as no State government, no com- 
bination of them, was by the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence competent to bestow. They 
could emanate only from the people. A highly re- 
spectable portion of the assembly, still clinging to the 
confederacy of States, praposed, as a substitute for 
the Constitution, a mere revival of the Articles of 
Confederation, with a grant of additional powers to 
the Congress. Their plan was respectfully and thor- 
oughly discussed, but the want of a government and 
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of the sanction of the people to the delegation of 
powers happily prevailed. A constitution for the peo* 
ple, an@ the distribution of legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers was prepared. It announced itself as 
the work of the people themselves; and as this was 
unquestionably a power assumed by the Convention, 
not delegated to them by the people, they religiously 
confined it to a simple power to propose, and carefully. 
provided that it should be no more than a proposal 
until sanctioned by the Confederation Congress, by 
the State Legislatures, and by the people of the seve- 
ral States, in conventions specially assembled, by au- 
thority of their Legislatures, for the single purpose of 
examining and passing upon it. : 

And thus was consummated the work commenced 
by the Declaration of Independence—a work in which 
the people of the North American Union, acting un- 
der the deepest sense of responsibility to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe had achieved the most transcend- 
ent act of power that social man in his mortal condi- 
tion can perform—even that of dissolving the ties of 
allegiance by which he is bound to his country; of re- 
nouncing that country itself; of demolishing its gov- 
ernment; of instituting another government; and of 
making for himself another country in its stead. 

And on that day, of which you now commemorate 
the fiftieth anmiversary—on that thirtieth day of April, 
178g—was this mighty revolution, not only in the af- 
fairs of our own country, but in the principles of gov- 
ernment over civilized man, accomplished. 

The Revolution itself was a work of thirteen years 
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Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States are parts of one comsistent whole, 
founded upon one and the same theory of government, 
, then new in practice, though not as a theory, for it had 
been working itself into the mind of man for many 
ages, and had been especially expounded in the writ- 
ings of Locke, though it had never before been adopted 
by a great nation in practice. 

There are yet, even at this day, many speculative 
objections to this theory. Even in our own country 
there are still philosophers who deny the prin¢iples 
asserted in the Declaration, as self-evident tritths— 
who deny the natural equality and inalienable rights 
of man—who deny that the people are the only legiti- 
mate source of power—who deny that all just powers 
of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed. Neither your time, nor perhaps the cheer- 
ful nature of this occasion, permit me here to enter 
upon the examination of this anti-revolutionary theory, 
which arrays State sovereignty against the constituent 
sovereignty of the people, and distorts the Constitu- 
tion of the United States into a league of friendship 
between confederate corporations. I speak to mat- 
ters of fact. There is the Declaration of Independence, 
and there is the Constitution of the United States— 
let them speak for themselves. The grossly immoral 
and dishonest doctrine of despotic State sovereignty, 
the exclusive judge of its own obligations, and re- 
sponsible to no power on earth or in heaven, for the 
violation of them, is not there. The Declaration says, 
itis notin me. The Constitution says, it is not in me. 
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Jackson, Andrew, a famous American soldier, seventh 
President of the United States, born at Waxhaw, S, C,4’in 
1767 ; Atied at Nashville, June 8, 1845. His early education 
was irregular in character, buthe studied law at a later 
period and was admitted to the bar, beginning practice in 
Nashville. He was one of the framers of the constitution 
of Tennessee and represented that State in Congress. In 
the second war with England he received a major-general’s 
commission in the regular army, and on January 8, 1815, he 
defeated the English army in the closing engagement of the 
war. He was afterwards prominent in the war with the 
Seminole Indians in Florida, andin 1821 was made military 
govergor of Florida Territory. In 1828 Jackson was the 
successful candidate for the Presidency, and four years later 
received a re-election. He had a stormy career as Chief 
Magistrate, but was extremely popular with the masses of 
the people. His speeches and addresses were usually 
characterized by a rough but often effective kind of 
eloquence. 


STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL SOVER- 
EIGNTY. 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED MARCH 4, 
1833. 
Fellow-Cttzzens : 

THE will of the American people expressed 
through their unsolicited suffrages, calls me before you 
to pass through the solemnities preparatory to taking 
upon myself the duties of President of-the United 
States for another term. For their approbation of my 
public conduct through a period which has not been 
without its difficulties, and for this renewed expres- 
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sion of their confidence in my good intentions, I am at 
a loss for terms adequate to the expression of my grati- 
tude. 

' It shall be displayed to the extent of my humble 
abilities in continued efforts so to administer the 
government as to preserve their liberty and promote 
their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within the last four 
years which have necessarily called forth—sometimes 
under circumstances the most delicate and painful— 
my views of the principles and policy which ought to 
be pursued by the general government that I need 
on this occasion but allude to a few leading considera- 
tions connected with some of them. 

The foreign policy adopted by our government 
soon after the formation of our present Constitution, 
and very generally pursued by successive administra- 
tions, has been crowned with almost complete success, 
and has elevated our character among the nations of 
the earth. To do justice to all and to submit to wrong 
from none has been during my administration its gov- 
erning maxim, and so happy have been its results that 
we are not only at peace with all the world, but have 
few causes of controversy, and those of minor im- 
portance, remaining unadjusted. 

In the domestic policy of this government, there 
are two objects which especially deserve the atten- 
tion of the people and their representatives, and which 
have been and will continue to be the subjects of my 
increasing solicitude. They are the preservation of 
the rights of the several States and the ie of 
the Union. 
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These great objects are necessarily connected, and 
can only be attained by an enlightened exercise tf 
the powers of each within its appropriate sphere in 
conformity with the public will constitutionally ex- 
pressed. To this end it becomes the duty of all to 
yield a ready and patriotic submission to the laws, 
constitutionally enacted, and thereby promote and 
strengthen a proper confidence in those institutions of 
the several States and of the United States which the 
people themselves have ordained for their own govern- 
ment. 

My#experience in public concerns and the observa- 
tion of a life somewhat advanced confirm the opinions 
long since imbibed by me, that the destruction of our 
State governments or the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people would lead di- 
rectly to revolution and anarchy, and finally to des- 
potism and military domination. In proportion, there- 
fore, as the general government encroaches upon the 
rights of the States, in the same proportion does it im- 
pair its own power and detract from its ability to ful- 
fil the purposes of its creation. Solemnly impressed 
with these considerations, my countrymen will ever 
find me ready to exercise my constitutional powers in 
arresting measures which may directly or indirectly 
encroach upon the rights of the States or tend to 
consolidate all political power in the general govern- 
ment. But of equal, and, indeed, of incalculable im- 
portance is the union of these States, and the sacred 
duty of all to contribute to its preservation by a liberal 
support of the general government in the exercise of 
its just powers. You have been wisely admonished 
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to ‘accustom yourselves to think and speak of the 
Union as of the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity, watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety, discountenancing whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
any attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link together the various parts.” Without unidn our 
independence and liberty would never have been 
achieved ; without union they never can be maintained. 
Divided into twenty-four, or even a smaller number, of 
separate communities, we shall see our internal trade 
burdened with numberless restraints and exactions; 
communication between distant points and sections ob- 
structed or cut off; our sons made soldiers to deluge 
with blood the fields they now till in peace; the mass 
of our people borne down and impoverished by taxes 
to support armies and navies, and military leaders at 
the head of their victorious legions becoming our law- 
givers and judges. The loss of liberty, of all good gov- 
ernment, of peace, plenty, and happiness, must inevi- 
tably follow a dissolution of the Union. In supporting 
it, therefore, we support all that is dear to the free- 
man and the philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand Before you is full of in- 
terest. The eyes of all.nations are fixed on our Re- 
public. The event of the existing crisis will be de- 
cisive in the opinion of mankind of the practicability 
of our Federal system of government. Great is the 
stake placed in our hands; great is the responsibility 
which must rest upon the people of the United States. 
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Let us realize the importance of the attitude in which 
we stand before the world. Let us exercise forbear- 
ance and firmness. . Let us extricate our country from 
the dangers which surround it, and learn wisdom from 
the lessons they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these observa- 
tions, and under the obligation of that solemn oath 
which I am about to take, I shall continue to exert all 
my faculties to maintain the just powers of the Con- 
stitution and to transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of our Federal Union. At the same time it 
will be my aim to inculcate by my official acts the ne- 
cessity of exercising by the general government those 
powers only that are clearly delegated; to encourage 
simplicity and economy in the expenditures of the 
government; to raise no more money from the people 
than may be requisite for these objects, and in a 
manner that will best promote the interests of all 
classes of the community and of all portions of the 
Union. Constantly. bearing in mind that in entering 
into society “individuals must give up a share of lib- 
erty to preserve the rest,” it will be my desire so to 
discharge my duties as to foster with our brethren in 
all parts of the country a spirit of liberal concession 
and compromise, and, by reconciling our fellow-citi- 
zens to those partial sacrifices which they must un- 
avoidably make for the preservation of a greater good, 
to recommend our invaluable government and Union 
to the confidence and affections of the American 
people. 

Finally, it is my most fervent prayer to that Al- 
mighty Being before whom I now stand, and who has 
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kept us in his hands from the infancy of our Repub- 
lic to the present day, that he will so overruie all my 
intentions and actions and inspire the hearts of my 
fellow citizens that we may be preserved from dan- 
gers of all kinds and continue forever a united and 


happy people. 
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FELLow CiTIzENS,—Being about to retire finally 
from public life, I beg leave to offer you my grateful 
thanks for the many proofs of kindness and confidence 
which I have received at your hands. It has been my 
fortune, in the discharge of public duties, civil and 
military, frequently to have found myself in difficult 
and trying situations, where prompt decision and ener- 
getic action were necessary, and where the interests of 
the country required that high responsibilities should 
be fearlessly encountered; and it is with the deepest 
emotions of gratitude that I acknowledge the continued 
and unbroken confidence with which you have sus- 
tained me in every trial. My public life has been a long 
one, and I cannot hope that it has at all times been free 
from errors. 

But I have the consolation of knowing that if mis- 
takes have been committed they have not seriously in- 
jured the country I so anxiously endeavored to serve; 
and at the moment when I surrender my last public 
trust I leave this great people prosperous and happy, 
in the full enjoyment of liberty and peace, and hon- 
ored and respected by every nation of the world. 
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If my humble efforts have in any degree contributed 
to preserve to you these blessings, I have been more 
than rewarded by the honor you have heaped upon 
me; and, above all, by the generous confidence with 
which you have supported me in every peril, and with 
which you have continued to animate and cheer my 
path to the closing hour of my political life. The 
time has now come when advanced age and a broken 
framg, warn me to retire from public concerns; but 
the recollection of the many favors you have bestowed 
upon me is engraved upon my heart, and I have felt 
that I could not part from your service without mak- 
ing this public acknowledgment of the gratitude I owe 
you. And if I use the occasion to offer to you the 
counsels of age and experience, you will, I trust, re- 
ceive them with the same indulgent kindness which 
you have so often extended to me; and will at least 
see in them an earnest desire to perpetuate, in this 
favored land, the blessings of liberty and equal laws. 

We have now lived almost fifty years under the 
constitution framed by the sages and patriots of the 
Revolution. The conflicts in which the nations of Eu- 
rope were engaged during a great part of this period, 
the spirit in which they waged war with each other, 
and our intimate commercial connections with every 
part of the civilized world, rendered it a time of much 
difficulty for the government of the United States. We 
have had our seasons of peace and of war, with all the 
evils which precede or follow a state of hostility with 
powerful nations. We encountered these trials with 
our constitution yet in its infancy and under the disad- 
vantages which a new and untried government must 
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always feel when it is called to put forth its whole 
strength without the lights of experience to guide it or 
the weight of precedent to justify its measures. But 
we have passed triumphantly through all these difficul- 
ties. Our constitution is no longer a doubtful experi- 
ment; and at the end of nearly half a century we find 
that it has preserved unimpaired the liberties of the 
people, secured the rights of property, and that our 
country has improved and is flourishing beyormd any 
former example in the history of nations. ~ 
In our domestic concerns there is everything to en- 
courage us; and if you are true to yourselves nothing 
can impede your march to the highest point of national 
prosperity. The States which had so long been re- 
tarded in their improvement, by the Indian tribes re- 
siding in the midst of them, are at length relieved 
‘from the evil; and this unhappy race—the original 
dwellers in our land—are now placed in a situation 
where we may well hope that they will share in the 
blessings of civilization and be saved from that degra- 
dation and destruction to which they were rapidly 
hastening while they remained in the States; and while 
the safety and comfort of our own citizens have been 
greatly promoted by their removal, the philanthropist 
will rejoice that the remnant of that ill-fated race has _ 
been at length placed beyoncé the reach of injury or 
oppression, and that the paternal care of the general 
government will hereafter watch over them and pro- 
tect them. 
If we turn to our relations with foreign powers we 
find our condition equally gratifying. Actuated by the 
sincere desire to do justice to every nation and to 
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preserve the blessing of peace, our intercourse with 
them has been conducted on the part of this govern- 
ment in the spirit of frankness, and I take pleasure in 
saying that it has generally been met in a correspond- 
ing temper. Difficulties of old standing have been 
surmounted by friendly discussion and the mutual de- 
sire to be just; and the claims of our citizens, which 
had been long withheld, have at length been acknowl- 
edge@ and adjusted, and satisfactory arrangements 
made for their final payment; and with a limited and, I 
trust, a temporary exception, our relations with every 
foreign power are now of the most friendly charac- 
_ter, our commerce continually expanding, and our 
flag respected in every quarter of the world. 

These cheering and grateful prospects, and these 
multiplied favors, we owe, under Providence, to the 
adoption of the federal constitution. It is no longer a 
question whether this great country can remain happily 
united and flourish under our present form of govern- 
ment. Experience, the unerring test of all human un- 
dertakings, has shown the wisdom and foresight of 
those who framed it; and has proved that in the union 
of these States there is a sure foundation for the 
brightest hopes of freedom and for the happiness of 
the people. At every hazard and by every sacrifice 
this union must be preserved. 

The necessity of watching with jealous anxiety for 
the preservation of the union was earnestly pressed 
upen his fellow citizens by the Father of his Country 
in his farewell address. He has there told us that 
“‘ while experience shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be reason to distrust 
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the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may en- 
deavor to weaken its bonds;”’ and he has cautioned 
us in the strongest terms against the formation of 
parties on geographical discriminations as one of the 
means which might disturb our union, and to which de-/ 
signing men would be likely to resort. 

The lessons contained in this invaluable legacy of 
Washington to his countrymen should be cherished in 
the heart of every citizen to the latest generation; and 
perhaps at no period of time could they be more use- 
fully remembered than at the present moment. For 
when we look upon the scenes that are passing around 
us, and dwell upon the pages of his parting address, 
his paternal counsels would seem to be not merely the 
offspring of wisdom and foresight, but the voice of 
prophecy foretelling events and warning us of the 
evil to come. Forty years have passed since that im- 
perishable document was given to his countrymen. 
The federal constitution was then regarded by him as 
an experiment, and he so speaks of it in his address; 
but an experiment upon the success of which the best 
hopes of his country depended, and we all know that 
he was prepared to lay down his life, if necessary, to 
secure to it a full and fair trial. The trial has been 
made. It has succeeded beyond the proudest hopes of 
those who framed it. Every quarter of this widely 
extended nation has felt its blessings and shared in 
the general prosperity produced by its adoption. But 
amid this general prosperity and splendid success, the 
dangers of which he warned us are becoming every 
day more evident, and the signs of evil are sufficiently 
apparent to awaken the deepest anxiety in the bosom 
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of the patriot. We behold systematic efforts pub- 
licly made to sow the seeds of discord between differ- 
ent parts of the United States, and to place party divi- 
sions directly upon geographical distinctions; to excite 
the South against the North, and the North against the 
South, and to force into the controversy the most deli- 
cate and exciting topics upon which it is impossible 
that a large portion of the Union can ever speak with- 
out strong emotions. Appeals, too, are constantly 
made to sectional interests, in order to influence the 
election of the chief magistrate, as if it were desired 
that he should favor a particular quarter of the coun- 
try instead of fulfilling the duties of his station with 
impartial justice to all; and the possible dissolution 
of the Union has at length become an ordinary and 
familiar subject of discussion. Has the warning voice 
of Washington been forgotten? or have designs al- 
ready been formed to sever the Union? Let it not 
be supposed that I impute to all of those who have 
taken an active part in these unwise and unprofitable 
discussions a want of patriotism or of public virtue. 
The honorable feeling of State pride and local attach- 
ments find a place in the bosoms of the most enlight- 
ened and pure. But while such men are conscious of 
their own integrity and honesty of purpose they ought 
never to forget that the citizens of other States are 
their political brethren; and that, however mistaken 
they may be in their views, the great body of them 
are equally honest and upright with themselves. Mu- 
tual suspicions and reproaches may in time create mu- 
tual hostility, and artful and designing men will al- 
ways be found who are ready to foment these fatal 
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divisions and to inflame the natural jealousies of dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The history of the 
world is full of such examples, and especially the his- 
tory of republics. 

What have you to gain by division and dissension? 
Delude not yourselves with the belief that a breach 
once made may be afterwards repaired. If the Union 
is once severed, the line of separation will grow wider 
and wider, and the controversies which are now de- 
bated and settled in the halls of legislation will then 
be tried in fields of battle and be determined by the 
sword. Neither should you deceive yourselves with 
the hope that the first line of separation would be the 
permanent one, and that nothing but harmony and 
concord would be found in the new associations formed 
upon the dissolution of this Union. Local interests 
would still be found there, and unchastened ambition. 
and if the recollection of common dangers, in which 
the people of these United States stood side by side 
against the common foe; the memory of victories won 
by their united valor; the prosperity and happiness 
they have enjoyed under the present constitution; the 
proud name they bear as citizens of this great repub- 
lic.—if these recollections and proofs of common in- 
terest are not strong enough to bind us together as 
one people, what tie will hold this Union dissevered ? 
The first line of separation would not last for a single 
generation; new fragments would be torn off; new 
leaders would spring up; and this great and glorious 
republic would soon be broken into a multitude of 
petty States armed for mutual aggressions, loaded 
with taxes to pay armies and leaders; seeking aid 
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against each other from foreign powers, insulted and 
trampled upon by the nations of Europe, until, harassed 
with conflicts, and humbled and debased in spirit, they 
would be ready to submit to the absolute dominion of 
any military adventurer, and to surrender their liberty 
for the sake of repose. It is impossible to look on the 
consequences that would inevitably follow the destruc- 
tion of this government, and not feel indignant when 
we hgar cold calculations about the value of the Union 
and have so constantly before us a line of conduct so 
well calculated to weaken its ties. 

There is too much at stake to allow pride or passion 
to influence your decision. Never for a moment be- 
lieve that the great body of the citizens of any State 
or States can deliberately intend to do wrong. They 
may, under the influence of temporary excitement or 
misguided opinions, commit mistakes; they may be 
misled for a time by the suggestions of self-interest ; 
but in a community so enlightened and patriotic as 
the people of the United States, argument will soon ~ 
make them sensible of their errors; and, when con- 
vinced, they will be ready to repair them. If they 
have no higher or better motives to govern them, they 
will at least perceive that their own interest requires 
them to be just to others as they hope to receive jus- 
tice at their hands. 

But in order to maintain the Union unimpaired it is 
absolutely necessary that the laws passed by the con- 
stituted authorities should be faithfully executed in 
every part of the country, and that every good citizen 
should at all times stand ready to put down, with the 
combined force of the nation, every attempt at unlaw- 
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ful resistance, under whatever pretext it may be made 
or whatever shape it may assume. Unconstitutional 
or oppressive laws may no doubt be passed by Con- 
gress, either from erroneous views or the want of due 
consideration; if they are within reach of judicial au- 
thority, the remedy is easy and peaceful; and if, from 
the character of the law, it is an abuse of power not 
within the control of the judiciary, then free discus- 
sion and calm appeals to reason and to the justice of 
the people will not fail to redress the wrong. Butt 
until the law shall be declared void by the courts or 
repealed by Congress, no individual or combination of 
individuals can be justified in forcibly resisting its exe- 
cution. It is impossible that any government can con- 
tinue to exist upon any other principles. It would 
cease to be a government, and be unworthy of the 
name, if it had not the power to enforce the execution 
of its own laws within its own sphere of action. 

It is true that cases may be imagined disclosing such 
a settled purpose of usurpation and oppression on the 
part of the government as would justify an appeal to 
arms. These, however, are extreme cases, which we 
have no reason to apprehend in a government where 
the power is in the hands of a patriotic people; and 
no citizen who loves his country would in any case 
whatever resort to forcible resistance unless he clearly 
saw, that the time had come when a freeman should 
prefer death to submission; for if such a struggle is — 
once begun, and the citizens of one section of the coun- 
try be arrayed in arms against those of another in 
doubtful conflict, let the battle result as it may, there 
will be an end of the Union, and with it an end of the 
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hopes of freedom. The victory of the injured would 
not secure to them the blessings of liberty; it would 
avenge their wrongs, but they would themselves share 
in the common ruin. 

But the constitution cannot be maintained, nor the 
Union preserved, in opposition to public feeling, by 
the mere exertion of the coercive powers confided to 
the general government. The foundations must be 
laid ip the affections of the people; in the security it 
gives to life, liberty, character, and property, in every 
quarter of the country; and in the fraternal, attach- 
ments which the citizens of the several States bear to 
one another, as members of one political family mu- 
tually contributing to promote the happiness of each 
other. Hence the citizens of every State should studi- 
ously avoid everything calculated to wound the sensi- 
bility or offend the just pride of the people of other 
States; and they should frown upon any proceedings 
within their own borders likely to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of their political brethren in other portions of the 
Union. In a country so extensive as the United 
States, and with pursuits so varied, the internal regu- 
lations of the several States must frequently differ 
from one another in important particulars; and this 
difference is unavoidably increased by the varying 
principles upon which the American colonies 
were originally planted; principles which had taken 
deep root in their social relations before the 
Revolution, and, therefore, of necessity, influenc- 
ing their policy since they became free and inde- 
pendent States. But each State has the unquestion- 
able right to regulate its own internal concerns ac- 
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cording to its own pleasure; and while it does not in- 
terfere with the rights of the people of other States, 
or the rights of the Union, every State must be the 
sole judge of that measure proper to secure the safety 
of its citizens and promote their happiness; and all ef- 
forts on the part of the people of other States to cast 
odium upon their institutions, and all measures calcu- 
lated to disturb their rights of property, or to put in 
jeopardy their peace and internal tranquillity, are in 
direct opposition to the spirit in which the Union was 
formed, and must endanger its safety. Motives of: 
philanthropy may be assigned for this unwarrantable 
interference ; and weak men may persuade themselves 
for a moment that they are laboring in the cause of 
humanity and asserting the rights of the human race; 
but every one, upon sober reflection, will see that 
nothing but mischief can come from these improper 
assaults upon the feelings and rights of others. Rest 
assured that the men found busy in this work of dis- 
cord are not worthy of your confidence and deserve 
your strongest reprobation. 

In the legislation of Congress, also, and in every 
measure of the general government, justice to every 
portion of the United States should be faithfully ob- 
served. No free government can stand without virtue 
in the people and a lofty spirit, of patriotism; and if 
the sordid feelings of mere selfishness shall usurp the 
place which ought to be filled by public spirit, the leg- 
islation of Congress will soon be converted into a 
scramble for personal and sectional advantages. Under 
our free institutions the citizens in every quarter of 
our country are capable of attaining a high degree of 
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prosperity and happiness without seeking to profit 
themselves at the expense of others; and every such 
attempt must in the end fail to succeed, for the people 
in every part of the United States are too enlight- 
ened not to understand their own rights and interests, 
and to detect and defeat-every effort to gain undue ad- 
vantages over them; and when such designs are dis- 
covered, it naturally provokes resentments which can- 
not bg always allayed. Justice, full and ample justice, 
to every portion of the United States, should be the 
ruling principle of every freeman, and should guide 
the deliberations of every public body, whether it be 
State or national. . . 

While [ am thus endeavoring to press upon your at- 
tention the principles which I deem of vital import- 
ance to the domestic concerns of the country, I ought 
not to pass over without notice the important considera- 
tions which should govern your policy toward foreign 
powers. It is unquestionably our true interest to cul- 
tivate the most friendly understanding with every na- 
tion, and to avoid, by every honorable means, the cal- 
amities of war; and we shall best attain that object 
by frankness and sincerity in our foreign intercourse, 
by the prompt and faithful execution of treaties, and 
by justice and impartiality in our conduct to all. But 
no nation, however desirous of peace, can hope to es- 
cape collisions with other powers; and the soundest 
dictates of policy require that we should place our- 
selves in a condition to assert our rights if a resort to 
force should ever become necessary. Our local situa- 
tion, our long line of seacoast, indented by numerous 
bays, with deep rivers openiag into the interior, as 
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well as her extended and still increasing commerce, 
point to the navy as our natural means of defence. It 
will, in the end, be found to be the cheapest and most 
effectual ; and now is the time, in a season of peace, and 
with an overflowing revenue, that we can year after 
year add to its strength without increasing the burdens 
of the people. It is your true policy. For your navy 
will not only protect your rich and flourishing .com- 
merce in distant seas, but enable you to reach apd an- 
noy the enemy, and will give to defence its greatest 
efficiency by meeting danger at a distance from home. 
It is impossible by any line of fortifications to: guard 
every point from attack against a hostile force ad- 
vancing from the ocean and selecting its object; but 
they are indispensable to prevent cities from bombard- 
ment; dock-yards and navy arsenals from destruction ; 
to give shelter to merchant vessels in time of war, and 
to single ships of weaker squadrons when pressed by 
superior force.. Fortifications of this description can- 
not be too soon completed and armed and placed in a 
condition of the most perfect preparation. The abun- 
dant means we now possess cannot be applied in any 
manner more useful to the country; and when this is 
done, and our naval force sufficiently strengthened, 
and our military armed, we need not fear that any na- 
tion will wantonly insult us or needlessly provoke hos- 
tilities. We shall more certainly preserve peace when 
it is well understood that we are prepared for war. 

In presenting to you, my fellow citizens, these part- 
ing counsels, I have brought before you the leading 
principles upon which I endeavored to administer the 
government in the high office with which you twice 
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honored me. Knowing that the path of freedom is 
continually beset by enemies, who often assume the dis- 
guise of friends, I have devoted the last hours 
of my public life to warn you of the dangers. The 
progress of the United States, under cur free and 
happy institutions has surpassed the most sanguine 
hopes of the founders of the republic. Our growth 
has been rapid beyond all former example, in numbers ~ 
in weglth, in knowledge, and all the useful arts which 
contribute to the comforts and convenience of man; 
and from the earliest ages of history to the present 
day there never have been thirteen millions of peo- 
ple associated together in one political body, who en- 
joyed so much freedom and happiness as the people of 
these United States. You have no longer any cause 
to fear danger from abroad; your strength and power 
are well known throughout the civilized world, as 
well as the high and gallant bearing of your sons. It 
is from within, among yourselves, from cupidity, from 
corruption, from disappointed ambition, and inordinate 
thirst for power, that factions will be formed and lib- 
erty endangered. It is against such designs, whatever 
disguise the actors may assume, that you have espe- 
cially to guard yourselves. You have the highest of 
human trusts committed to your care. Providence has 
showered on this favored land blessings without num- 
ber, and has chosen you, as the guardians of freedom, 
to preserve it for the benefit of the human race. May 
he who holds in his hands the destinies of nations 
make you worthy of the favors he has bestowed, and 
enable you, with pure hearts, and pure hands, and 
sleepless vigilance, to guard and defend to the end of 
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time the great charge he has committed to your keep- 
ing. 

My own race is nearly run; advanced age and fail- 
ing health warn me that before long I must pass be- 
yond the reach of human events and cease to feel the 
vicissitudes of human affairs. I thank God that my 
life has been spent in a land of liberty, and that he has 
given me a heart to love my country with the affec- 
tion of ason. And filled with gratitude for youg con- 
stant and unwavering kindness, I bid you a last and 
affectionate farewell. 
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Clinton, De Witt, an American statesman and orator, 
born at Little Britain, N. Y., March 2, 1769; died at Albany, 
N, Y., Feb. 11, 1828. He was United States Senator from . 
his State in 1802; mayor of New York City, 1803-07, 1809- 
10, 1811-15 ; governor, 1817-23, and 1825-28. His greatest 
accomplishment was the inception and the carrying forward 
to completion of the Erie Canal. He was a general favorite 
with the people of New York State, and popular as an orator 
on public occasions. 
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DELIVERED AT SCHENECTADY, JULY 22, 1823. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY, 
—In accepting the honor of your renewed invitations to 
appear at this place, I have not been insensible of your 
kind preference; and when you were pleased to in-’ 
timate that the deep interest of science in exhibitions 
of this nature might be promoted by my co-operation 
I considered it my imperative duty to yield a cheerful 
compliance. 

When I endeavor to enforce those considerations 
which ought to operate upon us generally as men, and 
particularly as Americans, to attend to the cultivation 
of knowledge, you will not, I am persuaded, expect 
that I shall act the holiday orator or attempt an am- 
bitious parade, an ostentatious display, or a gaudy ex- 
‘hibition, which would neither suit the character of the 
society, the disposition of the speaker, the solemnity 
of the place, or the importance of the occasion. 

What I say shall come strictly within the purview 
of the institution, shall be comprised in the language 
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of unvarnished truth, and shall be ditected with an 
exclusive view to advance the interests of literature. 
I shall not step aside to embellish or to dazzle, to cull 
a flower or to collecta gem. Truth, like beauty, needs 
not the aid of ornament, and the cause of knowledge 
requires no factitious assistance, for it stands on its own 
merits, supporting and supported by the primary in- 
terests of society, and deriving its effulgent light from 
the radiations of heaven. 

Man without cultivation differs but little “from 
the animals which resemble him in form. His ideas 
would be few and glimmering, and his meaning would 
be conveyed by signs or by confused sounds. His food 
would be acorn or Jocust, his habitation the cave, his 
pillow the rock, his bed the leaves of the forest, his 
clothes the skins of wild beasts. 

Destitute of accommodations he would roam at 
large seeking for food and evincing in all his actions 
that the state of untutored nature is a state of war. If 
we cast our eyes over the pages of history, or view the 
existing state of the world, we will find that this de- 
scription is not exaggerated or overcharged. Many 
nations are in a condition still more deplorable and de- 
based, sunk to the level of brutes, and neither in the 
appearance of their bodies or in the character of their 
minds bearing a resemblance to civilized humanity. 
Others are somewhat more advanced, and begin to 
feel the dayspring from on high, while those that 
have been acclimated to virtue and naturalized to in- 
telligence have passed through a severe course of ex- 
periments and a long ordeal of sufferings. 

Almost all the calamities of man, except the physi- 
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great measure to be imputed to erroneous views of 
religion or bad systems of government; and these can- 
not be co-existent for any considerable time with an 
extensive diffusion of knowledge. Either the predom- 
inance of intelligence will destroy the government, or 
the government will destroy it. Either it will extir- 
pate superstition and enthusiasm, or they will contami- 
nate its purity and prostrate its usefulness. Knowl- 
edge is the cause as well as the effect of good govern- 
ment. 

No system of government can answer the benign 
purposes of the social combinations of man which is 
not predicated on liberty, and no creed of religion 
can sustain unsullied purity or support its high destina- 
tion which is mingled with the corruptions of human 
government. 

Christianity is, in its essence, its doctrines, and 
its forms, republican. It teaches our descent from a 
common parent; it inculcates the natural equality of 
mankind; and it points to our origin and our ends, to 
our nativity and our graves, and to our immortal desti- 
nies, as illustrations of this impressive truth. But at 
an early period it was pressed into the service of the 
potentates of the earth; the unnatural union of church 
- and state was consummated; and the sceptre of Con- 
stantine was supported by the cross of Jesus. The 
light of knowledge was shut out from the general mass 
and confined to the selected organs of tyranny; and 
man was for ages enveloped in the thickest gloom of 
intellectual and moral darkness. 

At the present crisis in human affairs, we perceive 
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a great and portentous contest between power and 
liberty—between the monarchical and the representa- 
tive systems. The agonies and convulsions of re- 
suscitating nature have agitated the nations, and before 
they are restored to their rights and the world to its 
repose, the hand of famine, the scythe of pestilence, 
and the sword of depopulation will fill up the measure 
of human calamity. ~ 

The present state of the world exhibits an extreordi- 
nary aspect. In former times it was the policy of the 
sovereign to encourage eminent merit in literature, 
science, and the arts. The glory that was radiated on 
intellectual excellence was reflected back on the gov- 
ernment; but these dispensations of munificence were 
confined to the Aristotles, the Virgils, and the Plinies 
of the age. The body of the people were kept in a 
state of profound ignorance, and considered as the 
profanum vulgus, to be employed as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and to be used as beasts of bur- 
den or of prey as the policy or the caprice of the despot 
should prescribe. 

The revolution effected by the invention of print- 
ing has created a corps of literary men in the cities, 
the universities, the academies, the lyceums, and the 
philosophical societies of the most arbitrary govern- 
ments of Europe, which havexexercised an influence 
over public opinion almost irresistible. Man is the 
creature of imitation and sympathy; and however cal- 
lous the sovereign might be to public opinion, yet it 
predominated over his ministers, who in reality wield- 
ed the sceptre. The consequence was that a more ex- 
tensive diffusion of knowledge was promoted, and the 
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blessings of instruction visited the cottage as well as 
the palace. Monitorial schools and religious societies 
were generally established, and the sunshine of mental 
and moral illumination penetrated the darkness which 
covered the nations. 

To know our rights is to assert them. The princi- 
ples of the American Revolution became the text- 
book of liberty, and its practical commentaries are to 
be read in the events now occurring in various parts 
of the globe. Greece has unfurled the holy standard 
of liberty, and waves it in defiance over the crescent 
of Mahomet. Spanish America is breaking the chains 
of tyranny. Spain and Portugal have drawn the 
sword in vindication of the rights of man. Public opin- 
ion is operating with magic influence in Great Britain 
in favor of the oppressed nations; and the result will 
show that the physical strength of Europe must fol- 
low the train of its moral power. 

It is in vain to say that the people now in commotion 
are unfit for free government. Conceding the fact, it 
avails nothing in the argument. The human character 
is principally molded by knowledge, religion, freedom, 
and government. 

The free states of Greece exhibited different as- 
pects of mind, of manners, and of morals. But we no 
longer remark, as a distinguishing characteristic, the 
ethereal spirit of the Athenian, the pastoral simplicity 
of the Arcadian, the stupidity of the Bceotian or the 
laconic brevity of the Spartan. The sweeping hand 
of despotism has confounded in one mass all the deli- 
cate coloring, the lights and shades of the picture. 

In revolutionary times great talents and great vir- 
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tues, as well as great vices and great follies, spring in- 
to being. The energies of our nature are put into re- 
quisition, and during the whirlwind and the tempest 
innumerable evils will be perpetrated. But all the 
transient mischiefs of revolutions are mild when com- 
pared with the permanent calamities of arbitrary 
power. The one is a sweeping deluge, an awful torna- 
do, which quickly passes away; but the other is a vol- 
cano continually ejecting rivers of lava—an .earth- 
quake burying whole countries in ruins. The alleged 
inaptitude of man for liberty is the effect of the op- 
pressions which he has suffered; and until a free gov- 
ernment can shed its propitious influence over time— 
until, perhaps, a new generation has risen up under 
the new order of things, with new habits and new 
principles, society will be in a state of agitation and 
mutation, faction will be lord of the ascendant, and 
frenzy and fury, denunciation and proscription, wiil 
be the order of the day. 

The dilemma is inevitable. Either the happiness of 
the many or the predominance of the few must be 
sacrificed. The flame of liberty and the light of knowl- 
edge emanate from the same sacred fire and subsist on 
the same aliment: and the seeds of instruction, wide- 
ly disseminated, will, like the serpent’s teeth in the 
Pagan mythology, that were sown into the earth, rise 
up against oppression in the shape of the iron men of 
Cadmus. In such a cause who can hesitate to make an 
election? 

The factions and convulsions of free governments 
are not so sanguinary in character, or terrific in ef- 
fects, as the animosities and intestine wars of monarch- 
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ies, aioue the succession—the insurrections of the 
military—the proscriptions of the priesthood, and the 
cruelties of the administration. The spirit of a repub- 
lic is the friend, and the genius of a monarchy is the 
enemy, of peace. The potentates of the earth have, for 
centuries back, maintained large standing armies, and 
on the most frivolous pretexts have created havoc and 
desolation. 

And when we compare the world as it is under arbi- 
trary power with the world as it was’ under free re- 
publics, what an awful contrast does it exhibit? What 
a solemn lesson does it inculcate! The ministers of 
famine and pestilence, of death and destruction, have 
formed the van and brought up the rear of despotic au- 
thority. The monuments of the arts—the fabrics of 
genius and skill, and the sublime erections of piety 
and science, have been prostrated in the dust; and the 
_ places where Demosthenes and Cicero spoke, where 
Homer and Virgil sang, and where Plato and Aristotle 
taught, are now exhibited as mementos of the perish- 
able nature of human glory. 

The forum of Rome is converted into a market for 
cattle; the sacred fountain of Castalia is surrounded, 
not by the muses and the graces, but by the semi-bar- 
barous girls of Albania; the laurel groves, and the dei- 
fied heights of Parnassus, are the asylum of banditti; 
Babylon can only be traced by its bricks; the sands of 
the desert have overwhelmed the splendid city of 
Palmyra, and are daily encroaching on the fertile ter- 
ritories of the Nile; and the malaria has driven man 
from the fairest portions of Italy and pursued him to 
the very gates of the Eternal City. 
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Considerations like these announce “to us in the 
most impressive manner the importance of our posi- 
tion in the civilized world and the necessity of main- 
taining it. The reciprocal action of knowledge and 
free government on each other, partake in some mea- 
sure of the character of identity ; for wherever liberty 
is firmly established knowledge must be a necessary 
concomitant. And if we desire to occupy this exalted 
ground—if we wish to improve, to extend, and to per- 
petuate the blessings of freedom, it is essential “abso- 
lutely essential, to improve, to extend, and to perpetu- 
ate the blessings of education. Let us not deceive 
ourselves by the delusions of overweening confidence 


and the chimeras of impregnable security, and fondly 


suppose that we are to rise superior to the calamities 


of other nations. Our climate is salubrious, and we — 


are free from pestilence; our soil is fertile, and famine 
is a stranger; our character is pacific, and war is a 
rare occurrence; but if we only suppose a relaxation 
of the sinews of industry, and the presence of a tiger- 
like thirst for human blood, then the consequent neg- 
lect of productive industry and the vast accumulation 
of taxes would drain thé resources of individuals and 
impoverish the public treasury; and plague and fam- 
ine, poverty and depopulation, would follow in the 
train of pre-existing calamities. Nor is it to be con- 
cealed that dangers of the most formidable nature may 
assail us from other sources—some peculiar to our situ- 
ation, and others that are common to all free states. 
Faction and luxury, the love of money and the love 
of power, were the hydra-headed monsters that de- 
stroyed the ancient republics. At the time that the 
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Roman“commonwealth was overturned all ranks of 
men were so corrupted that tables were publicly set 
out, upon which the candidates for offices were pro- 
fessedly ready to pay the people the price of their 
votes; and they came not only to give their voices to 
the man who had bought them, but with all manner 
of weapons to fight for him. 

Hence it often happened that they did not part 
without polluting the tribunal with blood and murder, 
and the city was a perpetual scene of anarchy. The 
justice of heaven pursued the perpetrators of these 
enormites, anid Rome was scourged with a series of 
the most detestable tyrants that ever disgraced the 
character of humanity. Although corruption will not 
at first present itself under such hideous forms, yet 
its approaches will be insidious, undermining, and dan- 
gerous. It will appeal to cupidity and to ambition by 
magnificent promises and by donatives of office, if not 
by largesses of money. 

Good men are to often lethargic and inactive; bad 
men are generally bold and adventurous. And unless 
arrested by the vigilant intelligence and virtuous in- 
dignation of the community, faction will, in process of 
time, contaminate all the sources of public prosperity ; 
a deleterious poison will be infused into the vital princi- 
ples of the body politic; intrigue, ignorance, and im- 
pudence will be the passports to public honors; and the 
question will be, not whether the man is fit for the of- 
fice, but whether the office is fit for the man. 

In this crisis of the republic its degenerate and un- 
principled sons will unite in a common crusade against 
the public good, and will encircle the land with a cor- 
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don of corrupt and daring spirits, like the peccant 
humors of the body, which, in a dangerous disease, col- 
lect in the morbid part of the system. 

There are also peculiar circumstances in our situa- 
tion which ought to silence high-toned arrogance and 
admonish us of the dangers which surround us. The 
experiment of a great empire founded on the federa- 
tive principle has not been fully tested by the efflux of 
time and the pressure of events. The ancient @emoc- 
racies, where the people legislated in perso®, were 
ruined by the smallness of their area. The impulse$ of 
faction were sudden, unchecked, and overwhelming. 

An extensive republic like ours may be destroyed 
by a conspiracy of the members against the head, ‘or 
the power of government may be spent as it extends, 
like a circle in the water, which is lost by its own ex- 
pansion. And an apprehension of this occurrence may 
induce the establishment of standing armies in the ex- 
tremities of the empire, which, as in the days of an- 
cient Rome, will rush to the capital to divide the spoils 
of power and wealth. Nor is it to be concealed that 
a spirit is active in the community which tends to the 
destruction of the Union and the consequent subver- 
sion of the best hopes of man. It may be considered 
as giving too much in to refinement, to intimate that 
the sectional prejudices which prevail in certain parts 
of the Union may be derivedMrom hereditary antipath- 
ies and feelings; and that as the eastern States were 
chiefly settled by the Puritans or Roundheads of Eng- 
land, and the principal southern States by the Cava- 
liers or Royalists, a diversity of manners was entailed 
on their progeny which has tended to increase and ex- 
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asperate the ancient animosities that were at the same 
time transmitted. 

I shall not, although I should be fortified by the great 
names of Aristotle, Bacon, Berkeley, Buffon, and 
Montesquieu, rely on the operation of physical causes, 
although perhaps they are not without their influence. 
It was the opinion of the Stagyrite that the climate of 
Greece was the best possible one for the production of 
great men. The Greeks, said he, hold a middle place, 
in phySical and moral qualities, as well as topographical 
situation, between the northern Europeans and the 
southern Asiatics, possessing the courage of the for- 
mer without their torpor of intellect, and the ingen- 
uity of the latter without their abject disposition. 

Lord Bacon has observed that the inhabitants of the 
South are in general more ingenious than those of the 
North; but that where the native of a cold climate has 
genius he rises to a higher pitch than can be realized 
by the southern wits. And Bishop Berkeley has illus- 
trated this opinion by comparing the southern wits to 
cucumbers, which are commonly all good in their kind, 
but at best are an insipid fruit, while the northern geni- 
uses are like melons, of which not one in fifty is good, 
but when it is so, it has an exquisite relish. However 
pertinent this doctrine may be, where it was intended 
to apply, it can have but little weight in reference to us. 
The difference of latitude and temperature is, not so 
great as to produce the predicated results; and so far 
as facts can be ascertained they will not bear out the 
ascription. 

It is probable that the causes so much to be depre- 
cated eae under the denomination of moral, and are 
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to be found in slavery ; for wherever if Prevails it gene- 
rates an anti-commercial and anti-manufacturing spirit ; 
and at the same time, it produces a lofty sense of inde- 
pendence which is among the strongest preservatives 
of our republican governments. In the other States, 
where commerce and manufactures are cultivated as 
well as agriculture, there is no real collision of interest 
with the States purely agricultural. 

There is, on the contrary, an identity; and although 
the prosperity of each is the prosperity of all, y@t. jeal- 
ousies will spring out of legislative encouragement 
and protection of these great interests. To encourage 
the fabrics of art is to encourage the fabrics of na- 
ture; to protect manufactures is to advance the growth 
of the raw materials of which they are made; to coun-, 
tenance commerce is to countenance cheapness of 
transportation and goodness of market; and to pro- 
mote the wealth of any member or section of the Union 
is to enhance its ability to use the fabrics and to con- 
sume the productions of the other. The growing ex- 
pansion of liberal feelings, and the illuminating prog- 
ress of political philosophy, have had a salutary tend- 
ency in checking prejudices and antipathies which have 
too much prevailed. But, little to our honor, I speak 
it with regret, they have been recently excited by a 
contest of equestrian swiftness. 

In the Olympic games, where enlightened Greece 
assembled, where Homer recited his poem and Thucy- 
dides his history, the laureled crown, the “ palma ~ 
nobilis,’ was awarded to the man, not to the beast; 
but the late display reminds us of the degenerate days 
of Rome, when a horse was raised to the honors of the 
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consulship ; and of the Prasini and the Veneti, the 
green and blue factions, which arose from those colors 
of livery in horse-races, and which accelerated, if not 
occasioned, the ruin of the Greek empire. 

The necessity of counteracting the tendency of all 
human institutions to debasement, of guarding with ef- 
ficacious circumspection against the advances of an- 
archy and tyranny, and of preventing the evils to 
which we are peculiarly exposed from expanded ter- 
ritory4and geographical prejudices, must be obvious; 
and for this purpose it is essential to attend with in- 
creased zeal to the great interests of education, and to 
promote with unrelaxed fervor the sacred cause of 
science. Education includes moral as well as intellect- 
ual culture, the georgics of the heart as well as of the 
head; and we must emphatically look up to a general 
diffusion of knowledge as the palladium of a free 
government, the guarantee of the representative sys- 
tem, and the egis of our federative existence. 

Is it necessary, on this occasion, to show the import- 
ant connection between science and all the arts which 
contribute to the sustenance, the accommodation, and 
the embellishment of human life? The analytic re- 
searches of chemistry have opened to us a knowledge 
of the constituent parts of soils, minerals, vegetables, 
and other substances, and have developed their useful 
application. From the first conception of the propul- 
sion of vessels by steam by the Marquis of Worcester, 
to its consummation by Fulton, how slow was the 
progress—how difficult the accomplishment! And this 
could never have been effected had it not received the 
aids of chemical discovery, of mathematical calcula- 
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tion, and of mechanical philosophy. NT that relates 
to the economy of labor by machinery—to the facilita- 
tion of intercourse by canals and bridges—to naval, 
civil, and military architecture—to the improvement 
of agriculture—to the advancement of the mechanic 
arts—must be derived, directly or indirectly, from 
scientific research. 

It is an ordinance of heaven that man must be em- 
ployed or be unhappy. Mental or corporeal labor is the 
destination of his nature; and when he ceasws to be 
active he ceases to be useful and descends to the lével 
of vegetable life. And certainly those pursuits which 
call into activity his intellectual powers must contrib- 
ute most to his felicity, his dignity, and his usefulness. 
The vigorous direction of an active mind to the ac- 
complishment of good objects forms its most ecstatic 
delights. “ Hzec studia adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfu- 
gium ac solatium przbent, delectant domi, non impedi-. 
unt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusti- 
Cantar. > 

The honor and glory of a nation consist in the il- 
lustrious achievements of its sons in the cabinet and 
the field, in the science and learning which compose the 
knowledge of man, in the arts and inventions which 
administer to his accommodation, and in the virtues 
which exalt his character.\ Scarcely two centuries 
have elapsed since the settlement of these United 


*These studies nourish youth, delight old age, adorn prosperity, 
furnish a refuge and solace in adversity, are a pleasure at home, 
and no drawdack abroad; they pass the nights with us, travel with — 
us, live in the country, with us. 
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States, and in that period we have seen a Washington, 
a Henry, a Franklin, a Rittenhouse, and a Fulton—the 
most splendid names in war, in eloquence, in philoso- 
phy, in astronomy, and in mechanics, which the world 
has ever witnessed. 

The congress of patriots who proclaimed our inde- 
pendence in the face of an admiring world and in the 
the view of approving heaven have descended, with 
three exceptions, to the grave; and, in this illustrious 
band *ere comprised more virtue and wisdom, and 
patriotism and energy, than in any association of an- 
cient or modern times. I might proceed, and pro- 
nounce a eulogium on our savants who have illustrated 
philosophy and the exact sciences—on our literati, 
who have explored the depths and ascended the 
heights of knowledge—on our poets, who have strung 
the lyre of Apollo—on our painters, who have com- 
bined the sublime and the beautiful in the. graphic art 
—on our statesmen, who have taught the ways and 
means of establishing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; and on our theologians, who have 
vindicated the ways of God to man. But I for- 
Best 3)". 

Let us then be vigilant and active in the great and 
holy cause of knowledge. The field of glory stretches 
before you in wide expanse. Untrodden heights and 
unknown lands surround you. Waste not, however, 
your energies on subjects of a frivolous nature, of 
useless curiosity, or inipracticable attainment. Books 
have been multiplied to designate the writer of Junius 
—the Man in the Iron Mask has exercised the inquisi- 
torial attention of Europe—and perpetual motion, the 
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philosopher’s stone, and the immortal elixir, have de- 
stroyed the lives and fortunes of thousands. 

Genuine philosophy has sometimes its aberrations, 
and, like the Spartan king or Roman emperor, mingles 
in the amusements of children. The sceptre of science 
is too often surrounded by toys and baubles, and even 
Linnzus condescended to amuse his fancy with the 
creation of vegetable’ dials and oriental pearls. In- 
novation without improvement, and experiments with- 
out discoveries, are the rocks on which ingentity is 
too often shipwrecked. 

“ Omne ignotum pro magnifico,’* said the profound 
historian of Rome.t Wonder is the child of ignorance, 
and vanity the offspring of imbecility. Let us be as- 
tonished at nothing but our own apathy, and cease to 
be vain even of our virtues. The fragrance of the 
humble lily of the valley, and of the retiring eglantine 
of the woods, is more grateful to genuine taste than 
the expressed odor of the queen of flowers, or the 
most costly products of the chemical alembic. 

In our literary pursuits let us equally reject a blind 
credulity that believes every fable, and a universal 
pytrhonism that repudiates all truths—a canine appe- 
tite, which devours everything, however light, and 
digests nothing, however alimentary—and a fastidious 
taste, which delights not in the nutritious viand, but 
seeks its gratification in the aromatic desert. 

The waters of ancient learning ought to be drunk 
at the fountain head in preference to the streams. We 
are too prone to rely on references, quotations, abridg- 
ments and translations. The consequence is, that the 

**Everythingunknown is exaggerated.” t+ Tacitus. 
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meaning of the original frequently reaches us in a per- 
verted or erroneous shape; its ethereal spirit evapor- 
ates by a change of conveyance, and we lose our ac- 
quaintance with the learned languages. 

A fault equally common and more humiliating is an 
idolatrous veneration for the literary men of Europe. 
This intellectual vassalage has been visited by high- 
toned arrogance and malignant vituperation. Harm- 
less indeed is the calumny, and it recoils from the ob- 
ject lfKe the javelin thrown by the feeble hand of old 
Priam; but it ought to combine with other induce- 
ments to encourage a vernacular literature and to 
cause us to bestow our patronage upon more meritori- 
ous works of our own country. 

We have writers of genius and erudition who form 
a respectable profession. Some have ascended the 
empyreal heights of poesy and have gathered the 
laurel wreaths of genius; others have trodden the en- 
chanted ground of fictitious narrative and have been 
honored by the tears of beauty and the smiles of virtue. 
While several have unfolded the principles of science, 
literature, philosophy, jurisprudence, and theology, and 
have exalted the intellectual glory of America, let 
us cherish the hope that some at least will devote 
their faculties to improve those arts and sciences 
on which the substantial interests of our country so 
greatly depend. 

I refer particularly to agriculture, civil engineering, 
and naval architecture. Let us also trust that some 
vigorous minds will apply their powers to the illustra- 
tion of our history. It has been said, with more point 
than truth, that the annals of modern colonies afford 
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but two memorable events—the iodimaticn: and the 
separation from the parent country. 

If this observation had been so qualified as to refer 
to those occurrences as the most memorable, not as 
the only memorable events, it would undoubtedly 
have been correct. The colonial history of New York, 
although imperfectly executed and brought down only 
to 1732, is fertile of instruction and replete with in- 
terest. The translations of the erudite Vanderkemp, 
and the collections of the Historical Society of New 
York, have furnished the most ample materials; ahd 
whenever it is given to the world by a master-hand 
it will be a complete refutation of the remark which 
I have quoted. Is it too much to say that we have no 
good history of the United States, and that the best 
account of our independence is written by Botta, an 
Italian? 

At this moment a respectable mechanic of the city 
of London is collecting materials for writing our his- 
tory. He is favorably noticed by distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament; and although his mind has not 
been disciplined by a liberal education, yet its produc- 
tions display vigorous and cultivated powers. Let this 
stimulate us to similar and animated exertions, and 
let not our writers despair of ultimate success, even 
if their efforts are attended with partial failures. 

Experience certainly brightens the vista of futurity; 
but they must expect that their fate will be determined 
sooner or later by intrinsic merit. Those writings that 
emit no effulgence and communicate no information 
will fall still-born from the press and plunge at once 
into the abyss of obscurity. Others again will dazzle 
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as they glide rapidly over the literary horizon and be 
seen no more. Some, after basking in the meridian 
sunshine, will gradually undergo a temporary eclipse; 
but time will dispense justice and restore their original 
splendor. 


‘“«So sinks the day-star in the ocean's bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-snangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” * 


A fortunate few are always in the full blaze of sub- 
lime glory. They are the phcenixes of the age, the 
elect of genius, and the favorites of nature and of 
heaven. 

There is nothing “under heaven’s wide hollow- 


’ ness ’’+ which does not furnish aliment for the mind. 


All that we observe by the organs of sense, and all 
that we perceive by the operations of the understand- 
ing—all that we contemplate in retrospect, at the 
present, or in the future, may be compounded or de- 
composed in the intellectual laboratory, for beneficial 
purposes. 

The active mind is always vigilant, always observ- 
ing. The original images which are created by a vivid 
imagination, the useful ideas which are called up by 
memory, and the vigorous advances of the reasoning 
power into the regions of disquisition and investiga- 
tion, furnish full employment for the most powerful 
mind, and after it is fully stored with all the produc- 
tions of knowledge, then the intellect has to employ 
its most important functions in digesting and arrang- 
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ing the vast and splendid materials. Athd if there be 
anything in this world which can administer pure de- 
light, it is when we summon our intellectual resources, 
rally our mental powers, and proceed to the investi- 
gation of a subject distinguished for its importance 


and complexity, and its influence on the destinies of 
man. 


If science were to assume a visible form, like the 
fabled muses of the ancient mythology, all men Would 


be ready to exclaim with the poet— ~ 
~ 


—‘ her angel’s face, 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.” 


But, alas! it is a blessing not without its alloy. Its 
sedentary occupations and its severe exercises of the 
mind impair the health, and hypochondria, the Prome- 
thean vulture of the student, poisons for a time all 
the sources of enjoyment. Add to this the tortures 
of hope deferred and of expectation disappointed. 
After nights without sleep, and days without repose, 
in the pursuit of a favorite investigation; after task- 
ing the mind and stretching all its faculties to the ut- 
most extent of exertion,—when the golden vision of 
approaching fame dazzles the eye in the distance, and 
the hand is extended to taste the fruit and to reap the 
harvest, the airy castles, the gorgeous palaces of the 
imagination, vanish like enchanted ground and disap- 
pear like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

From such perversities of fortune the sunshine of 
comfort may, however, be extracted. In the failure of 
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a scientific investigation collateral discoveries of great 
moment have been made. And as an eminent philoso- 
pher * has well remarked, ‘‘ What succeeds, pleaseth 
more, but what succeeds not, many times informs no 
less.” And in the worst position the mind is improved, 
sharpened, expanded, brightened, and _ strength- 
ened by the process which it has undergone and the 
elaborations which it has experienced. 


o “We must not then expect 
A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” ¢ 


But we may confidently pronounce that a cornucopia 
of blessings will attend the diffusion of knowledge— 
that it will have an electrifying effect on all the 
sources of individual happiness and public prosperity 
—that glory will follow in the train of its felicitous 
cultivation, and that the public esteem, in perennial 
dispensation, will crown its votaries. 

This State enjoys a temperate climate and fruitful 
soil, and, situate between the Great Lakes on. the 
north and west, and the ocean on the south and east, 
ought always to be the seat of plenty and salubrity. 
It requires nothing but the enlightened evolution of 
its faculties and resources to realize the beau-ideal of 
perfection: and the co-operation of man with the 
bounty of Providence will render it a terrestrial para- 
dise. And this must be effectec! through the agency of 
intellectual operating on physical exertion. 

In this grand career of mind, in this potent effort of 
science, in this illustrious display of patriotism, con- 
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tributions will flow in from all quartees. The humble 
mite will be acceptable as well as the golden talent. 
And the discriminating, perspicacious, and compre- 
hensive eye of intellect will find— 


“ Tongues in trees; books in the running brooks; 
Sermons in stones; and good in everything.” * 


Indeed, the very ground on which we stand affords 
topics for important consideration and useful applica- 
tion. This city was among the earliest seats af Euro- 
pean settlement. It was at the head of a great portage, 
reaching from the termination of the navigable waters 
of the west to the head waters of the Hudson. It was 
the great entrepot of the valuable trade in furs and 
peltries, and the thoroughfare of commercial adven- 
tures, of scientific explorations, and of military expedi- 
tions. In 1690 it was destroyed by an irruption of 
French and Indians—the lives of many of its inhabi- 
tants were saved as it were by a special interposition 
of Providence. 

And the sympathizing and pathetic speech of the 
faithful Mohawks on that melancholy occasion may be 
ranked among the most splendid effusions of oratory. 
The alluvial lands of the river, rich as the soil formed 
by the overflowings of the Nile, were the principal 
_ residence of that ferocious and martial race, the true 
old heads of the Iroquois—a confederacy which car- 
ried terror, havoc, and desolation from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and which aspired to 
universal empire over the savage nations. How as- 
tonished would that people be if they could be sum- 

* Shakespeare. + Golden’s “‘ History of the Five Nations.” 
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moned to life, to witness the flowing of the waters of 
the west through this place, seeking in a navigable 
shape a new route to the Atlantic Ocean, ‘carrying on 
their bosom the congregated products of nature and 
art, and spreading as they proceed, wealth and pros- 
perity. 

All alluvial ground formed by streams emanating 
from a distance and reinforced in their transit by aux- 
iliary gvaters must be fertile not only in soil, but 
abundant in the various productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. The germs of plants will be transported 
from remote quarters; and the gorges and ravines, 
formed in many places by intersecting streams, will 
not only protect particular spots from the ravages of 
the plow, but open the treasures of the mineral king- 
dom by the profound excavations of the water and the 
transportation of distant fossils. Here, then, is a 
proper region for interesting discovery. Strange trees 
now flourish on the banks of the river, many a flower 
is born to blush unseen, and many a curious produc- 
tion has never undergone scientific scrutiny. 

Here has been established a great seminary of edu- 
cation which in less than thirty years has risen to an 
extraordinary altitude of excellence; which unites the 
ardor of youthful enthusiasm with the wisdom of ex- 
perienced longevity and the celebrity of confirmed 
usefulness ; and which, by an able diffusion of the light 
of knowledge and a dexterous management of the 
helm of government, has already produced scholars 
who adorn and illumine the walks of science and liter- 
ature, the pursuits of professional life, and the coun- 
cils of our country. 
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In this vicinity flourished Sir William Johnson, one 
of the extraordinary characters of our colonial history. 
He settled near the banks of the Mohawk, and from 
humble beginnings he acquired great celebrity,—par- 
ticularly in war,—immense wealth, and the favor of 
his sovereign. Auspicious events in concurrence with 
a paramount influence over the Indians, and great 
energy of character, laid the foundation and erected 
the superstructure of his fortunes. ae 

In this place lived and died that eminent servant 
of God, the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, the fragrance of whose 
virtues is still cherished in your hearts and felt in 
your lives. His venerable form, his dignified deport- 
ment, his eye beaming goodness, and his voice utter- 
ing wisdom, are still fresh in your minds; so impres- 
sive is the power of combined virtue and intelligence. 
Dr. Dwight, the greatest theologian of the age, has 
pronounced his eulogium; and it remains for biography 
to perform its functions and to fill up the outlines so 
ably drawn by one of the most acute observers and 
profound thinkers which our country has produced. 

Finally, whatever may be our thoughts, our words, 
our writings, or our actions, let them all be subservient 
to the promotion of science and the prosperity of our 
country. Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and 
_ power a pageant; but knowledge is ecstatic in enjoy- 
ment, perennial in fame, unlimited in space, and infi- 
nite in duration. In the performance of its sacred of- 
fices it fears no danger, spares no expense, omits no 
exertion. It scales the mountain, looks into the vol- 
cano, dives into the ocean, perforates the earth, wings 
its flight into the skies, encircles the globe, explores 
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sea arid land, contemplates the distant, examines the 
minute, comprehends the great, and ascends to the sub- 
lime. No place too remote for its grasp; no heavens 
too exalted for its reach. “Its seat is the bosom of 
God; its voice the harmony of the world. All things 
in heaven and earth do it homage, the very least as 
feeling its care, and the greatest as not exempt from 
its power. Both angels and men and creatures, of 
what condition soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring 
it as the parent of peace and happiness.”* 


* Hooker. 
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Tecumseh, a Shawnee Indian chief, “famous for ais 
oratory, born near Springfield, Ohio, about 1770; died at 
the Battle of the Thames, in Canada, October 5,1813. He 
came into notice in 1795 in a frontier campaign, and ten 
years later attempted to unite the western Indians in a plot 
against the whites, but was defeated by General Harrison at 
the Battle of Tippecanoe. In the second war with England 
he allied himself with the English. Tecumseh’s eloquence 
was of an etremely fervid, passionate type, as may be per. 
ceived in his noted Speech at Vincennes. . 

~ 


SPEECH AT VINCENNES. 


It is true I am a Shawnee. My forefathers were 
warriors. Their son is a warrior. From them 
I take only my existence; from my tribe I take noth- 
ing. Iam the maker of my own fortune; and oh! that 
I could make that of my red people, and of my coun- 
try, as great as the conceptions of my mind, when I 
think of the Spirit that rules the universe. I would 
not then come to Governor Harrison to ask him to tear 
the treaty and to obliterate the landmark; but I would 
say to him, Sir, you have liberty to return to your own 
country. The being within, communing with past 
ages, tells me that once, nor until lately, there was 
no white man on this continent; that it then all be- 
longed to red men, children of the same parents, placed 
on it by the Great Spirit that made them, to keep it, 
to traverse it, to enjoy its productions. and to fill it 
with the same race, once a happy race, since made mis- 
erable by the white people, who are never contented, 
but always encroaching. The way, and the only way 
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to checks»vand to stop this evil, is for all the red “mén 
to unite in claiming a common and equal right in the 
land, as it was at first, and should be yet; for it never 
was divided, but belongs to all for the use of each.: 
That no part has a right to sell, even to each other, 
much less to strangers; those who want all, and will 
not do with less. 

The white people have no right to take the land 
from the Indians, because they had it first; it is theirs. 
They say sell, but all must join. Any sale not made 
by all is not valid. The late sale is bad. It was made 
by a party only. Part do not know how to sell. It re- 
quires all to make a bargain for all. All red men have 
equal rights to the unoccupied land. The right of oc- 
cupancy is as good in one place as in another. There 
cannot be two occupations in the same place. The 
first excludes all others. It is not so in hunting or 
travelling ; for there the same ground will serve many, 
as they may follow each other all day; but the camp is 
stationary, and that is occupancy. It belongs to the 
first who sits down on his blanket or skins which he 
has thrown upon the ground; and till he leaves it no 
other has a right. 


SPEECH TO GENERAL PROCTOR. 


[The following speech, “in the name of the Indian chiefs and 
warriors to Major-General Proctor, as the representative of their 
Great Father, the King,” is supposed to have been delivered a 
short time prior to the battle of the Thames, October 5, 1813.] 


Fatuer, listen to your children! you have them 


now all before you. The war before this our British 
- father gave the hatchet to his red children, when old 


. 
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chiefs were alive They are now death In that war 
our father was thrown on his back by the Americans, 
and our father took them by the hand without our 
knowledge; and we are afraid that our father will do 
so again at this time. 

Summer before last, when I came forward with 
my red brethren and was ready to take up the hatchet 
in favor of our British father, we were told not to be 
in a hurry, that he had not yet determined to fight the 
Americans. ~ 

Listen! When war was declared our father stood 
up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us that he 
was ready to strike the Americans; that he wanted 
our assistance, and that he would certainly get us our 
lands back, which the Americans had taken from us. 

Listen! You told us, at that time, to bring forward 
our families to this place, and we did so; and you 
promised to take care of them, and that they should 
want for nothing while the men would go and fight the 
enemy. That we need not trouble ourselves about the 
enemy’s garrisons; that we knew nothing about them, 
and that our father would attend to that part of the 
business. You also told your red children that you 
would take good care of your garrison here, which 
made our hearts glad. 

Listen! When we were last at the Rapids, it is 
true we gave you little assistanee. It is hard to fight 
people who live like ground-hogs. 

Father, listen! Our fleet has gone out; we know 
they have fought; we have heard the great guns; but 
know nothing of what has happened to our father with 
one arm. Our ships have gone one way, and we are 
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much eeniched to see our father tying up every- 
thing and preparing to run away the other, without 
letting his red children know what his intentions are. 
You always told us to remain here and take care of 
our lands. It made our hearts glad to hear that was 
your wish. Our great father, the King, is the head, 
and you represent him. You always told us that you 
would never draw your foot off British ground; but 
now, father, we see you are drawing back, and we are 
sorry to see our father doing so without seeing the 
enemy. We must compare our father’s conduct to a 
fat animal that carries its tail upon its back, but when 
affrighted it drops it between its legs and runs off. 

Listen, father! The Americans have not yet de- 
feated us by land; neither are we sure that they have 
done so by water—we therefore wish to remain here 
and fight our enemy should they make their appear- 
ance. If they defeat us, we will then retreat with 
our father. 

At the battle of the Rapids, last war, the Ameri- 
cans certainly defeated us; and when we retreated 
to our father’s fort in that place the gates were shut 
against us. We were afraid that it would now be the 
case, but instead of that we now see our British 
father preparing to march out of his garrison. 

Father! You have got the arms and ammunition 
which our great father sent for his red children. If 
you have an idea of going away, give them to us, 
and you may go and welcome, for us. Our lives are in 
the hands of the Great Spirit. We are determined to 
defend our lands, and if it is his will we wish to leave 
our bones upon them. 
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Burges, Tristam, an American orator and jurist, born 
at Rochester, Mass., February 26, 1770; died in Providence, 
R.I., October 13, 1853. He entered the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature in 1811 as a strong Federalist, and in 1815 was 
appointed Chief Justice of Rhode Island. From 1815 to 
1825 he was professor of oratory at Brown University, and 
in the year last named he was elected to Congress, where he 
served ten years continuously. He was already well known 
as an orator of much power, but his scathing reply to John 
Randolph in Congress made him immediately famous. 
Randolph made no attempt to answer his terrible opponenty 
but leaving the House of Representatives in haste, he never 
spoke there afterward. After his Congressional career was 
over Burges resumed the practice of the law in Providence. 


REBUKE TO RANDOLPH. 


[A subject was now under discussion, of vital importance to the 
Union—the tariff. Mr. Burges having observed, in the course of 
an argument on the amendment to the bill then under considera- 
tion, that there was a disposition among some gentlemen to sup- 
port British interests, in preference to American, Mr. Randolph 
rose and interrupted him, saying, “‘ This hatred of aliens, sir, is the 
undecayed spirit which called forth the proposition to enact the 
Alien and Sedition Law: I advise the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to move a re-enactment of those laws, to prevent the impu- 
dent foreigner from rivalling the American seller. New England, 
—what is she? Sir, do you remember that appropriate exclama- 
tion,—‘Delenda est Carthago?’""| o™ 


DoEs the gentleman mean to say, sir, New England 
must be destroyed? If so, I will remind him that the 
fall of Carthage was the precursor of the fall of 
Rome. Permit me to suggest to him to carry out the 
parallel. Further, sir, ] wish it to be distinctly under- 
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stood that I am not bound by any rules to argue against 
Bedlam, but when I hear anything rational in the hal- 
lucinations of the gentleman I will answer them. 


[ The Speaker interposed, and Mr. Burges resumed 
his seat, saying, ‘ Perhaps it is better, sir, that I shotild 
not go on.” ‘The next day he continued his speech 
on the proposed amendment. He embraced this op- 
portunity to refute the assertion made by Mr. Ran- 
dolph a few days previous in his remarks on the same 
subj eét. | 


This attempt to destroy all, yes, all protection of 
New England labor, skill, and capital, has, by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Randolph], being jus- 
tified by a public declaration made by him, in his 
place on this floor, that the whole capital of New 
England originated in a robbery; a robbery committed 
more than forty years ago, and committed, too, on 
the officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army. 
If it were a fact, what punishment is due to those who 
perpetrated the felony? If by force, the gallows; if 
by fraud, the loss of ears, and the pillory. If it be not 
true, what is merited by him who has, knowing all 
the truth, made the accusation? The punishment, sir, 
he merits, which would have alighted on him in that 
community where it was first enacted: “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” What 
was that? Ler taoms, “an-eye for, an eye.) Hie 
who would, by false accusation, peril the life or limb 
of another, did thereby place his own life and limbs 
in the same jeopardy. Let judgment pass to another 
audit. 
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“ Nor what to oblivion better were résigned, 
Be hung on high to poison half mankind.” 

-In the Revolutionary war all who were Whigs and 
patriots, all who were not Tories and enemies to their 
country, contended for the independence of the United 
States, and united their whole means in the pub- 
lic service. When the war was finished, balances 
were due, some more, some less, to the several 
States. Balances were also due to many individ- 
uals who had furnished supplies. To the ‘army 
a debt of gratitude v-as due which the world has 
not wealth enough to pay, and the United States 
owed them, moreover, a great amount of ar- 
rears of pay, for subsistence, and for depreciation 
of that currency in which they had for several years 
of the war received their wages. To all the soldiers 
who had continued in service from 1780 until the army 
was disbanded, a bounty was due; and all the officers 
who had served from the same date until the same 
period were entitled to receive half the amount of 
their monthly pay during the whole term of their 
natural lives. 

In lieu of this half pay, Congress, after the close 
of the war, promised to pay all such officers five years’ 
full pay in hand, in money or security, bearing a yearly 
interest of six per cent. So soon as it could be 
effected, all those several creditors received from the 
United States, by officers for that purpose by Con- 
gress appointed, certain certificates of the several sums 
due to each individual creditor. These certificates 
were issued, in the different States, to the creditors 
of the United States, belonging to such States; and 
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were payable to the person or States to whom the 
same were due; or to bearer, on demand, with interest. 
These certificates were the evidences of the amount 
of the domestic debt of the United States to each of 
the States and to each individual in such States. They 
drew interest by their tenor, and were payable on 
demand to whomsoever might be the bearer of them. 
They were, and were intended to be, a circulating 
medium. Had the United States been in funds for 
the payment of them, or of the interest, the medium 
would, in the absence of gold and silver, as was then 
the condition of the United States, have been equal 
to that currency. It would have been equal to the 
present United States bank paper, or to the United 
States stocks. The nation was without funds and then 
utterly insolvent. This medium, like the emissions 
of Continental paper bills, fell much below par. 

It nevertheless continued to circulate, and was, as 
Continental bills had been before they become of no 
value, a medium of exchange. Men went to market 
with it, as with other paper bills with which they had 
been accustomed to go to market. The medium had a 
market value, as well known, though much -below it, 
~as the market value of silver and gold. Like the 
old Continental or the treasury notes of the last 
war, or the bank paper, at that period, of all the banks 
in the country, excepting New England, it passed 
from hand to hand by delivery: being payable to 
bearer, no written transfer was required, and, the 
market value being generally known, every person 
who passed it away, and every man who received it, 
knew at what price it was so passed, and governed 
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himself accordingly. If one man owed for goods 


received, or wished to purchase goods at the market, 
to the amount of one hundred dollars, and these cer- 
tificates, then a circulating medium, were at fifty cents 
for a dollar, he sent two hundred dollars to his creditor 
or to the market. If they were at twenty-five cents 
he sent four hundred dollars; if at twelve and a half 
cents, eight hundred dollars. 

This, sir, constituted the greater part of thé aie 
and selling done in the market. What color had the. 
gentleman to call such a transaction robbery? Was it 
less fair and honest than dealing in any other medium? 
—in Continental bills, while they were current ?—in 
treasury notes, twenty per cent. below par, as they 
were in the last war?—in the depreciated paper of 
any established—legally established—bank? Are not 
all of this description of paper subjected to this diffi- 
culty at different distances from the office of discount 
and payment? 

Why, the whole paper medium of the world is at 
a discount at any commercially calculated distance 
from the place of payment, unless prevented by the 
accidents of trade. When I am at Providence, is not 
a note, bill, or bond of any stock payable in Providence 
worth more to me than if payable at Boston, or New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, unless I want 
money at either of these cities? This, sir, creates an 
exchange, and puts all the paper credit at a discount 
or a premium in the whole commercial world. Is it 
a felony to deal in it, because depreciated or appreci- 
ated? No: not, sir, if you pay the market value for it. 

These two circumstances, distance of the place of 
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payment,, and the uncertainty of the solvency of thé” 
debtor,—the one or the other, and often both,—place 
all that part of the circulating medium of the world 
at some rate of discount, and render almost all ex- 
changes a kind of barter, to be managed by a price 
current, and not by a money transaction. Even gold 
and silver vary in exchangeable value, and it is only 
the minor operations of trade which are governed by 
entire reference to the standard of coin, either gold 
or silver. These two solid mediums have an ex- 
changé, one against the other, and, in all great tran- 
sactions, must be governed, not by the laws of the 
mint, but by those of commerce, bargain, and con- 
vention. 

What medium, then, shall he use? What shall be 
done by the gentleman too pure to deal in any de- 
preciating medium? What shall be done when his 
hard-money system utterly, in principle, fails him? 
Turn anchorite. Deal only in bacon, beans, and to- 
bacco. Here, too, the curse of commerce will meet 
him; and the want of an eternal standard value, by 
the changing market value of his glorious staples, 
will leave him to the necessary bargaining and_hig- 
gling of trade, like any mere honest man of the 
world. 

Is it robbery, sir, is it robbery, to deal in anything 
depreciated in market value below its original cost? 
May we not buy that to-day which cost less than it 
would yesterday? Then, sir, whatever falls in price 
must forever remain unsold, unused, unransomed, and 
perish on the hands of the first producer. The pres- 
sure of want must never recall retiring demand by a 
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diminution of price; but all who did nd because they 
could not sell at the top of the market, must never sell 
at any other grade; and all who did not buy, because 
they could not, at the most costly price, are condemned 
to perish for want of goods which are perishing for 
want of purchasers. This, then, is the hard-money 
government of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The revolutionary soldiers passed off their certifi- 
cates at the market because they had no other méans 
of purchase; and those in New England whdo™had 
bread, meat, drink, and clothing received these certifi: 
cates at the market value because they could get no 
better medium for payment. These certificates found 
the readiest market and the best price among those 
people who had most regard for their country and 
most confidence in public faith and public justice. Men 
who knew that the United States were insolvent, as all 
did, and believed them to be knaves, as some did, 
would not touch a certificate sooner than a Continental 
dollar, worth then not one cent. Men who were pa- 
triots, and honest themselves, and had the best reason 
(a good conscience of their own) to think other men 
so, would not leave the soldier to perish because he 
had nothing to pay for his bread but the proof of his 
services, and the plighted faith of a nation of patriots 
and heroes. Was this, sir, robbery ?—felony against 
the valor which, steeped in “blood, had won this 
country? 

Then, sir, the purest deeds are profligacy, things 
sacred are profane, and demons shall riot in the spoils 
of redemption. It is true the disbanded army re- 
ceived nowhere relief so readily as in New England. 
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Virginia, as the gentleman says, did not receive their 
depreciated money. Not because Virginia had not 
other paper money to give for it. That the soldiers 
did not want. All paper money was alike to them. 
They had been ruined by it. Their own certificates— 
the price of their scars and unclosed wounds—were 
in their hands,—the best paper money then in circu- 
lation. They wanted bread. Virginia was then the 
land of corn; the very Egypt of the United States. 
They gid not buy. They chose to keep their wheat 
in their storehouses rather than put soldiers’ depre- 
ciated certificates, a kind of old Continental money, 
as they said, in their pockets. With Washington, 
like the pious patriarch preaching righteousness to 
antediluvian sinners, even with him preaching pa- 
triotism and public faith, they would not believe— 
not barter bread and relieve hunger—no, not of a 
soldier—for any such consideration. 

When this government was established; when this 
nation redeemed their high pledges by funding and 
providing for that medium which patriots alone had 
with that hope received, or patriotic soldiers who were 
able to do so had retained, then public justice did—as 
future mercy will do—reward all who, with faith in 
her high integrity, had fed the hungry and clothed the 
naked. 

Here is the deep fountain of the gentleman’s 
abounding anathema against New England. They 
began the Revolution; they relieved the army who 
conquered the colonies from the European nation, 
and gave the American people their independence; 
they received from this government, by the funding 
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system, the recompense of their patriotism and pub- 
lic onfidence. These are injuries too high to be for- 
given by one who has no goods but others’ ills—no 
evils but others’ goods. P 

“This government,” says the gentleman, “was by 
the constitution made a hard-money government be- 
cause that constitution gave them the power to ‘coin 
money.’ ”’ 

New England has made it a paper-money, cotton- 
spinning government. New England, sir, although 
not entitled to the honor of having introduced the 
banking system, is yet entitled to the credit of never 
having departed from the principles of that system 
by refusing to redeem her bills with silver or gold. 
The government, by establishing the funding system, 
established the great banking principle in the country. 
All these sons of Mammon, who look on gold and 
silver as the only true riches, will regard as the 
enemies of all righteousness all those prudent states- 
men who consider money as merely the great circu- 
lating machine in the production of their country. It 
therefore becomes highly important to furnish so 
necessary and costly a machine at the least practicable 
expenditure of labor and capital. 

Every nation must be supplied with this circulating 
medium in amount equal, and somewhat more than 
equal, to all its exchanges necessarily to be made at 
any one given time. The same medium, or part of the 
whole, may operate different exchanges at different 
times: but there: must at all times be in the nation 
an amount equal to the amount of exchanges in opera- 
tion at any one and the same time. This medium may 
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be all money, or what the laws have adjudged tobe 
as money. 

It, however, in all trading nations, or, which is the 
same thing, in all rich nations, does consist of several 
other parts. All the stocks representing national debts 
are one part of this medium. All the stocks represent- 
ing the debts and capital of all incorporated companies 
are a second part. All the paper representing all the 
debts of individuals and unincorporated trading com- 
panies is a third part of this medium of circulation. 
The Whole money, or what by law is adjudged to be 
as money, makes up the fourth and last part of this 
great machine of circulation, sustaining and keeping 
in full work all the money production of any country. 
This money was anciently, in most nations, gold and 
silver. The modern invention of banking is home 
to be an improvement. 

If the money circulating medium of this nation be, 
as probably it is, $50,000,000, the cost of furnishing 
that amount must be equal to that sum. The yearly 
cost must be whatever the market interest may be in 
the whole country. To this must be added the amount 
yearly consumed by the wear of all the metallic pieces, 
whether gold, silver, or copper, of which such 
money is fabricated. This may be three per cent. 
The very great cost of transporting such a weight of 
_ money to make all the ready exchanges of the im- 
mense trade of our country cannot readily be appreci- 
ated or even conceived by men accustomed to the 
accommodation of bank bills for all such exchanges. 
Six per cent. per annum would not be a high charge 
for this cost. The whole expense would be, per 
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annum, fifteen per cent at the least, eo the whole 
amount, $7,500,000. 

If the banking system be, as it is, substituted for 
this hard-money circulation, what will be saved? The 
whole success depends on one principle. If men re- 
ceive bank bills because they believe they may, when- 
ever they call for it, at the bank, receive, for such bills, 
their amount in silver or gold, they will never go for 
such exchange until they want the silver and golé for 
some purpose for which the bank bills cannot bewused. 
How often this may be cannot, a prior, be stated. ™ 

Experience has solved the question. It has been 
found that not more than one dollar in‘ eight will 
usually be wanted for any such purpose. If, there- 
fore, an amount, in gold and silver, equal to the one- 
eighth part of the circulating money medium be kept 
in the vaults of banks, it will answer all calls for specie 
in exchange for bank bills. With a money circulating 
medium in your country equal to $50,000,000, you 
must keep in your vaults $6,250,000 in silver and 
gold. The yearly interest of this, at six per cent, is 
$373,000. 

If your banking houses and all other implements 
of trade cost a like sum per annum, or $373,000; then 
the whole cost, annually, of your money medium, will 
be $746,000. The whole saving to the nation equals 
$6,754,000. That is the hardNnoney government of 
the gentleman from Virginia, sustained by the tobacco- 
planting and slave-labored culture of Roanoke. This 
the banking and cotton-spinning government of New 
England, sustained by the free-labored corn and wool 
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culture, and the manufacturing skill of the North;tHe 
West, and the East. 

Which is most productive of national wealth, com- 
fort, and independence has been abundantly demon- 
strated; that each is equally honest and constitutional 
no man who ever looked into the world, or up toward 
heaven, or into his own heart,—the gentleman alone, 
always excepted,—will have any cause ever to doubt. 

One objection more made by the gentleman to bank- 
ing, and I leave him to his own mercy. He has 
charged the banks in New England with the whole 
moral guilt of him who lately, by fraud and specula- 
tion, possessed himseli of the funds of a certain bank 
in Virginia. He has quoted the great canon of the 
Redeemer, “ Lead us not into temptation.” 

Thus stands his argument: had not New England 
invented and brought into use the banking system, this 
Virginia bank would never have existed; and there- 
fore his friend the cashier would not have been 
trusted, or tempted, or have transgressed. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Randolph], 
seems to have—and what can be more natural—a 
great sympathy for all but honest men. Sir, had God 
never given thee aught that is thine own, he need 
never had said unto thee, “ Thou shalt not covet aught 
that is thy neighbor’s.’” The gentleman has discoy- 
ered a new mode of preventing crimes: destroy all 
property, and you lay the axe to the very root of all 
transgression. Not so, robbery, defrauded of his spoil, 
and changed to hungry, lean, gaunt murder, would 
still plunder, for blood, when nothing else was left to 
be plundered. 
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To justify the Virginia cashier, the Zentleman lays 
the sin at the door of New England. They tempted, 
and but for this temptation he had now been a pure, 
prosperous, and high-minded gentleman. This apol- 
ogy is not new in any other respect than in its applica- 
tion. He must have drawn it from a book written in 
the second century by a Jewish rabbi who calls himself 
Ben Mammon. The title of this labored work is, “ An 
Apology for Iscariot.” The whole argument may be 
thus shortly stated. “The Nazarenes,’ says this 
Hebrew doctor, “accuse this man, Iscariot, without 
cause. Nay, they themselves were the authors of their 
own calamity. Jesus himself made Iscariot the purser 
of the whole family, and, by putting money into his 
hands, tempted and seduced him into avarice and cov- 
etousness. If this had not been done, this much-in- 
jured man never would have delivered up his master 
to the high priest or sold him for thirty pieces of 
silver.” 

“Tt is also manifest,’ continues the rabbi, “ that had 
the Nazarene continued at home, where he ought to 
have continued, and in his carpenter’s shop, and at 
his own trade, he never would have appointed Iscariot 
for his purser, nor ever have been betrayed by him. 

“Iscariot was therefore a just man, and has been 
grossly libelled by Matthew the publican, who wrote 
the story. The guilt of this Mman’s blood, who hanged 
himself, and of the innocent blood, as he says, of his 
master, is on the head of Jesus himself, the founder 
of the Christian sect.” 

Thus, sir, Ben Mammon justified Iscariot, and. blas- 
phemed Jesus; and thus, too, the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia justifies his honest friend, the cashier ; and-cal- 


umniates the whole labor, capital, morals, and piety 
of New England; and thus, too, mutatis mutandis, 
would he have placed a diadem on the murderous 
temples of Barrabas and planted a crown of thorns 
on the head of him who redeemed the world. 

Whence all this abuse of New England, this mis- 
representation of the North and the West? It is, sir, 
because they, and all the patriots in the nation, would 
pursue a policy calculated to secure and perpetuate 
the nafional independence of Great Britain. It is be- 


cause they are opposed by another policy, which, by ~ 


its entire, and by every part of its operation, will in- 
evitably bring the American people into a condition 
of dependence on Great Britain less profitable and 
not more to our honor than the condition of colonies. 

I cannot, I would not look into the secrets of men’s 
hearts; but the nation will examine the nature and 
tendencies of the American and the anti-American 
systems; and they can understand the arguments 
offered in support of each plan of national policy; 
and they, too, can read and will understand the his- 
tories of all public men and of those two systems of 
national policy. Do we, as it has been insinuated, sup- 
port the American policy in wrong and for the injury 
and damage of Old England? 1 do not; those with 
whom I have the honor to act do not pursue this 
course. No, sir, 


“ Not that I love England less, 
Bnt that I love my country more.” 


Who, sir, would wrong; who would reduce the 
8—2 
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wealth, the power of England? Who, without a glori- 
ious national pride, can look to that as to our mother 
country? It is the land of comfort, accommodation, 
and wealth; of science and literature; song, sentiment, 
heroic valor, and deep, various political philosophy. 
Who is not proud that our fathers were the compeers 
of Wolfe; that Burke and Chatham spoke our mother 
tongue? Who does not look for the most prosperous 
eras in the world when English blood shall warm the 
human bosom over the habitable breadth ofyevery 
zone: when English literature shall come under the 
eye of the whole world: English intellectual wealth 
enrich every clime; and the manners, morals, and re- 
ligion of us and our parent country spread civilization 
under the whole star-lighted heaven; and, in the very 
language of our deliberations, the hallowed voice of 
daily prayer shall arise to God throughout every longi- 
tude of the sun’s whole race. 

I would follow the course of ordinary experience; 
render the child independent of the parent; and from 
the resources of his own industry, skill, and prudence, 
rich, influential, and powerful among nations. Then, 
if the period of age and infirmity shall,—as God send 
it may never,—but if it shall come, then, sir, the ven- 
erated parent shall find shelter behind the strong right 
hand of her powerful descendant... . 

The policy of the gentleman from Virginia calls 
him to a course of legislation resulting in the entire 
destruction of one part of this Union. Oppress New 
England until she shall be compelled to remove her 
manufacturing labor and capital to the regions of iron, 
wool, and grain; and nearer to those of rice and cotton. 
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Oppress,, New England until she shall be compelled’ 
to remove her commercial labor and capital to New 
York, Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah. 

Finally, oppress that proscribed region until she 
shall be compelled to remove her agricultural labor 
and capital—her agricultural capital? No, she cannot 
remove that. Oppress and compel her, nevertheless, 
to remove her agricultural labor to the far-off west; 
and there people the savage valley and cultivate the 
deep wilderness of the Oregon. She must, indeed, 
leave fier agricultural capital; her peopled fields; her 
hills with culture carried to their tops; her broad, deep 
bays; her wide, transparent lakes, long, winding 
rivers, and many waterfalls; her delightful villages, 
flourishing towns, and wealthy cities. She must leave 
this land, bought by the treasure, subdued by the toil, 
defended by the valor of men, vigorous, athletic, and 
intrepid; men, god-like in ail making man resemble 
the moral image of his Maker; a land endeared, oh! 
how deeply endeared, because shared with women 
pure as the snows of their native mountains; bright, 
lofty, and overawing as the clear, circumambient 
heavens, over their heads; and yet lovely as the fresh 
opening bosom of their own blushing and blooming 
June. 

“Mine own romantic country,’ must we leave thee? 
Beautiful patrimony of the wise and good; enriched 
from the economy and ornamented by the labor and 
perseverance of two hundred years! Must we leave 
thee, venerable heritage of ancient justice and pristine 
faith? And, God of our fathers! must we leave thee 
to the demagogues who have deceived and traitor- 
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ously sold us? We must leave thee tocthem, and to 
the remnants of the Penobscots, the Pequods, the 
Mohicans, and Narragansets; that they may lure back 
the far-retired bear from the distant forest, again to 
inhabit in the young wilderness, growing up in our 
flourishing cornfields and rich meadows, and spread- 
ing, with briers and brambles, over our most “ pleas- 
ant places.” 

All this shall come to pass, to the intent that New 
England may again become a lair for wild beasts.and 
a hunting-ground for savages. The graves of ouf 
parents will be polluted, and the place made holy by 
the first footsteps of our Pilgrim forefathers become 
profaned by the midnight orgies of barbarous incan- 
tation. The evening wolf shall again howl on our 
hills, and the echo of his yell mingle once more with 
the sound of our waterfalls. The sanctuaries of God 
shall be made desolate. Where now a whole people 
congregate in thanksgiving for the benefactions of 
time, and in humble supplication for the mercies of 
eternity, there those very houses shall then be left 
without a tenant. The owl at noon-day, may roost, 
on the high altar of devotion, and the “ fox look out 
at the window ” on the utter solitude of a New Eng- 
land Sabbath. 

New England shall indeed, under this proscribing 
policy, be what Switzerland was.under that of France. 
New England, which, like Switzerland, is the eagle- 
nest of freedom; New England, where, as in Switzer- 
land, the cradle of infant liberty “ was rocked by whirl- 
winds in their rage;’’ New England shall, as Switzer- 
land was, in truth be “the immolated victim where 
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nothing Sut the skin remains unconsumed by the’Sac- 
rifice;’ New England, as Switzerland had, shall have 
“nothing left but her rocks, her ruins, and her dema- 
gogues.” 

The mind, sir, capable of conceiving a project of 
mischief so gigantic must have been early schooled 
and deeply imbued with all the great principles of 
moral evil. 

What, then, sir, shall we say of a spirit regarding 
this eyent as a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished? ’—a spirit without one attribute or one hope 
of the pure in heart; a spirit which begins and ends 
“everything, not with prayer, but with imprecation; a 
spirit which blots from the great canon of petition, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread;”’ that, foregoing 
bodily nutriment, he may attain to a higher relish 
for that unmingled food, prepared and served up to a 
soul “hungering and thirsting after wickedness;”’ 
a spirit which, at every rising sun, exclaims, 
“ Hodie! hodie! Carthago delenda!” “To-day, to- 
day! let New England be destroyed!” 

Sir, divine Providence takes care of his own uni- 
verse. Moral monsters cannot propagate. Impotent 
of everything but malevolence of purpose, they can 
no otherwise multiply miseries than by blaspheming 
all that is pure, and prosperous, and happy. Could 
demon propagate demon, the universe might become 
a pandemonium; but I rejoice that the Father of 
Lies can never become the father of liars. One “ ad- 
versary of God and man” is enough for one universe. 
Too much! Oh! how much too much for one na- 
tion. 
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Quincy, Josiah, an American statesman “and orator, son 
of Josiah Quincy, “ Jr,” born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 4, 1772; 
died there, July 1, 1864. He was a lawyer by profession, 
held many important positions of trust, and was a leader 
among the Federalists. He was a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, 1805-13; mayor of Boston, 1823-28 ; 
and president of Harvard College, 1829-45. He made many 
addresses for special occasions, as well as various speeches 
in Congress, and as a speaker was both polished, and 
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ON THE ADMISSION OF LOUISIANA. 


DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, JANUARY I4, I8II. 


Mr. SPEAKER,—I address you, sir, with an anxiety 
and distress of mind with me wholly unprecedented. 
The friends of this bill seem to consider it as the 
exercise of a common power; as an ordinary affair; 
a mere municipal regulation, which they expect to see 
pass without other questions than those concerning 
details. 

But, sir, the principle of this bill materially affects 
the liberties and rights of the whole people of the 
‘United States. To me it appears that it would justify 
a revolution in this country; and that, in no great 
length of time, it may produce it. 

When I see the zeal and perseverance with which 
this bill has been urged along its parliamentary path, 
when I know the local interests and associated pro- 
jects which combine to promote its success, all op- 
position to it seems manifestly unavailing. I am al- 
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most tempted to leave, without a struggle, my court 
try to its fate. ‘ 

But, sir, while there is life there is hope. So long 
as the fatal shaft has not yet sped, if heaven so will, 
the bow may be broken and the vigor of the mischief- 
meditating arm withered. If there be a man in this 
House or nation who cherishes the constitution, under 
which we are assembled, as the chief stay of his hope, 
as the light which is destined to gladden his own day, 
and to soften even the gloom of the grave by the 
prospect it sheds over his children, I fall not behind 
him in such sentiments. I will yield to no man in 
attachment to this constitution, in veneration for the 
sages who laid its foundation, in devotion to those 
principles which form its cement and constitute its 
proportions. 

What then must be my feelings; what ought to be 
the feelings of a man cherishing such sentiments when 
he sees an act contemplated which lays ruin at the 
root of all these hopes?—when he sees a principle 
of action about to be usurped, before the operation 
of which the bands of this constitution are no more 
than flax before the fire or stubble before the whirl- 
wind. When this bill passes such an act is done and 
such a principle usurped. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great rule of human con- 
duct which he who honestly observes cannot err wisely 
from the path of his sought duty. It is, to be very 
scrupulous concerning the principles you select as the 
test of your rights and obligations; to be very faith- 
ful in noticing the result of their application; and to 
be very fearless in tracing and exposing their imme- 
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diate effects and distant consequences™ Under the 
sanction of this rile of conduct, I am compelled to 
declare it as my deliberate opinion that if this bill 
passes, the bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved ; 
that the States which compose it are free from their 
moral obligations, and that as it will be the right of 
all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare definitely 
for a separation, amicably if they can, violently 1f they 
must. be: . 
~ 

[Mr. Quincy was here called to order by Mr. Poin* 
dexter, delegate from the Mississippi Territory, for 
the words in italics. After it was decided, upon an 
appeal to the House, that Mr. Quincy was in order, 
he proceeded :] 


I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, at the result of this appeal. 
Not from any personal consideration, but from the 
respect paid to the essential rights of the people in 
one of their representatives. When I spoke of the 
separation of the States as resulting from the viola- 
tion of the constitution contemplated in this bill, I 
spoke of it as a necessity deeply to be deprecated, but 
as resulting from causes so certain and obvious as 
to be absolutely inevitable when the effect of the 
principle is practically experienced. It is to preserve, 
to guard the constitution of my country that I de- 
nounce this attempt. I would rouse the attention of 
gentlemen from the apathy with which they seem 
beset. 

These observations are not made in a corner; there 
is no low intrigue; no secret machination. I am on 
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the people’ s own ground; to them I appeal concerning 
their own rights, their own liberties, their own intent, 
in adopting this constitution. The voice I have ut- 
tered, at which gentlemen startle with such agitation, 
is no unfriendly voice. I intended it as a voice of 
warning. By this people, and by the event, if this bill 
passes, 1 am willing to be judged whether it be not 
a voice of wisdom. 

The bill which is now proposed to be passed has 
this assumed principle for its basis, that the three 
branclfes of this national government, without recur- 
rence to conventions of the people in the States or 
to the legislatures of the States, are authorized to 
-admit new partners to a share of the political power 
in countries out of the original limits of the United 
states. 

Now, this assumed principle I maintain to be alto- 
gether without any sanction in the constitution. I 
declare it to be a manifest and atrocious usurpation of 
power; of a nature dissolving, according to undeni- 
able principles of moral law, the obligations of our 
national compact, and leading to all the awful con- 
sequences which flow from such a state of things. 
Concerning this assumed principle, which is the basis 
of this bill, this is the general position on which I rest 
my argument, that, if the authority now proposed to 
be exercised be delegated to the three branches of the 
government by virtue of the constitution, it results 
either from its general nature or from its particular 
provisions. I shall consider distinctly both these 
sources in relation to this pretended power. 

Touching the general nature of the instrument 
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called the constitution of the United Se there is 
no obscurity; it has no fabled descent, like the pal- 
ladium of ancient Troy, from the heavens. Its origin 
is not confused by the mists of time, or hidden by the 
darkness of passed, unexplored ages; it is the fabri¢ 
of our day. Some now living had a share in its con- 
struction; all of us stood by and saw the rising of the 
edifice. There can be no doubt about its nature. It 
is a political compact. By whom? And about what? 
The preamble to the instrument will answer Whese 
questions. 3 


“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 


It is, we, the people of the United States, for our- 
selves and our posterity; not for the pecple of Louisi- 
ana, nor for the people of New Orleans or of Can- 
ada. None of these enter into the scope of the in-~ 
strument; it embraces only “the United States of 
America.” 

Who these are, it may seent strange in this place 
to inquire. But truly, sir, our imaginations have of 
late been so accustomed to wander after new settle- 
ments to the very ends of the earth, that it will not be © 
time ill-spent to inquire what this phrase means and 
what it includes. These are not terms adopted at 
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hazard; they have reference to a state of thtfigs 
existing anterior to the constitution. When the 
people of the present United States began to con- 
template a severance from their parent State, it was 
a long time before they fixed definitively the name by 
which they would be designated. In 1774 they called 
themselves “the Colonies and Provinces of North 
America”; in 1775, “the Representatives of the 
United Colonies of North America”; in the Decla- 
ration of Independence “the Representatives of the 
United States of America”; and, finally, in the 
Articles of Confederation, the style of the confed- 
eracy is declared to be “the United States of 
America.” 

It was with reference to the old articles of con- 
federation, and to preserve the identity and estab- 
lished individuality of their character, that the pre- 
ample to this constitution, not content simply with 
declaring that it is “We, the people of the United 
States,” who enter into this compact, adds that it is 
for “the United States of America.” Concerning the 
territory contemplated by the people of the United 
States in these general terms, there can be no dispute; 
it is settled by the treaty of peace, and included 
within the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Croix, the lakes; 
and more precisely, so far as relates to the frontier, 
having relation to the present argument, within— 


—‘‘a line to be drawn through the middle of the river 
Mississippi until it interesect the northernmost part of 
the thirty-first degree of north latitude, thence within 
a line drawn due east on this degree of latitude to the’ 
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river Apalachicola, thence along the middle of this 
river to its junction with the Flint River, thence 
straight to the head of the St. Mary’s River, and 
thence dewn the St. Mary’s to the Atlantic Ocean.” 


I have been thus particular to draw the minds of 
gentlemen distinctly to the meaning of the terms used 
in the preamble; to the extent which “the United 
States”’ then included, and to the fact that neither 
New Orleans nor Louisiana was within the compre- 
hension of the terms of this instrument. It is suf-“ 
ficient for the present branch of my argument to say 
that there is nothing in the general nature of this 
compact from which the power contemplated to be 
exercised in this bill results. 

On the contrary, as the introduction of a new as- 
sociate in political power implies necessarily a new di- 
vision of power and consequent diminution of the 
relative proportion of the former proprietors of it, 
there can certainly be nothing more obvious than that 
from the general nature of the instrument no power 
can result to diminish and give away to strangers any 
proportion of the rights of the original partners. If 
such a power exist, it must be found, then, in the 
particular provisions in the constitution. The ques- 
tion now arising is, in which of these provisions is 
given the power to admit new States to be created in 
territories beyond the limits of the old United States. 
If it exist anywhere, it is either in the third section 
of the fourth article of the constitution or in the 
treaty-making power. If it result from neither of 
these it is not pretended to be found anywhere else. 
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That part of the third section of the fourth article 
on which the advocates of this bill rely is the follow- 


ing: 


“ New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the States concerned, as well as 
of the Congress.” 


I know, Mr. Speaker, that the tirst clause of this 
paragraph has been read with all the superciliousness 
of a grammarian’s triumph—‘ New States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union ’’—accom- 
panied with this most consequential inquiry: “Is 
not this a new State to be admitted? And is not here 
an express authority?” 

I have no doubt this is a full and satisfactory argu- 
ment to everyone who is content with the mere colors 
and superficies of things. And, if we were now at the 
bar of some stall-fed justice, the inquiry would en- 
sure victory to the maker of it, to the manifest delight 
of the constables and suitors of his court. But, sir, 
we are now before the tribunal of the whole American 
people; reasoning concerning their liberties, their 
rights, their constitution. These are not to be made 
the victims of the inevitable obscurity of general 
terms, nor the sport of verbal criticism. 

The question is concerning the intent of the Ameri- 
can people, the proprietors of the United States, when 
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they agreed to this article. Dicrioaaieserad spelling- 
books are here of no authority. Neither Johnson, 
nor Walker, nor Webster, nor Dilworth, has any voice 
in this matter. Sir, the question concerns the pro- 
portion of power reserved by this constitution to every 
State in this Union. Have the three branches of this 
government a right, at will, to weaken and outweigh 
the influence, respectively, secured to each State.in 
this compact, by introducing, at pleasure, new gart- 
ners, situate beyond the old limits of the United. 
States? 

The question has not relation merely to New Or- 
leans. The great objection is to the principle of the 
bill. If this principle be admitted, the whole space of 
Louisiana, greater, it is said, than the entire extent 
of the old United States, will be a mighty theatre in 
which this government assumes the right of exercis- 
ing this unparalleled power. And it will be; there -is 
no concealment, it is intended to be exercised. Nor 
will it stop until the very name and nature of the old 
partners be overwhelmed by new-comers into the 
confederacy. 

Sir, the question goes to the very root of the power 
and influence of the present members of this Union. 
The real intent of this article is therefore an inquiry 
of most serious import, and is to be settled only by 
a recurrence to the known history and known rela- 
tions of this people and their constitution. These, I 
maintain, support this position, that the terms “new 
States’ in this article do intend new political sov- 
ereignties, to be formed within the original limits of 
the United States, and do not intend new political 
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sovereignties with territorial annexations, to be tre- 
ated without the original limits of the United States. 
I undertake to support both branches of this position 
to the satisfaction of the people of those United 
States. As to any expectation of conviction on this 
floor, I know the nature of the ground and how hope- 
less any arguments are which thwart a concerted 
course ef-meastires..) <. 

But there is an argument stronger even than all 
those, which have been produced, to be drawn from 
the nature of the power here proposed to be exer- 
cised. Is it possible that such a power, if it had been 
intended to be given by the people, should be left 
dependent upon the effect of general expressions, and 
such, too, as were obviously applicable to another sub- 
ject, to a particular exigency contemplated at the 
time? 

Sir, what is this power we propose now to usurp? 

Nothing less than a power changing all the pro- 
portions of the weight and influence possessed by 
the potent sovereignties composing this Union. A 
stranger is to be introduced to an equal share without 
their consent. Upon a principle pretended to be de- 
duced from the constitution this government, after this 
bill passes, may and will multiply foreign partners in 
power at its own mere motion, at its irresponsible 
pleasure; in other words, as local interests, party pas- 
sions, or ambitious views may suggest. It is a power 
that from its nature never could be delegated; never 
was delegated; and, as it breaks down all the propor- 
tions of power guaranteed by the constitution to the 
States upon which their essential security depends, 
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utterly annihilates the moral force of “this political 
conduct. 

Would this people, so wisely vigilant concerning 
their rights, have transferred to Congress a power to 
balance, at its will, the political weight of any one 
State, much more of all the States, by authorizing it 
to create new States at its pleasure in foreign coun- 
tries not pretended to be within the scope of the con- 
stitution or the conception of the people at the time 
of passing it? ~ 

This is not so much a question concerning the exer-~ 
cise of sovereignty as it is who shall be sovereign— 
whether the proprietors of the good old United States 
shall manage their own affairs in their own way, or 
whether they, and their constitution, and their politi- 
cal rights, shall be trampled under foot by foreigners ~ 
introduced through a breach of the constitution. 
The proportion of the political weight of each sov- 
ereign State constituting the Union depends upon the 
number of the States which have a voice under the 
compact. This number the constitution permits us to 
multiply at pleasure within the limits of the original 
United States; observing only the expressed limita- 
tions in the constitution. 

But when, in order to increase your power of aug- 
menting this number, you pass the old limits, you are 
guilty of a violation of the constitution in a funda- 
mental point; and in one also which is totally inconsist- 
ent with the intent of the contract and the safety of the 
States which established the association. What is the 
practical difference to the old partners whether they 
hold their liberties at the will of a master, or whether, 
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. by admitting exterior States on an equal footing with 
the original States, arbiters are constituted who, by 
availing .themselves of the contrariety of interests 
and views which in such a confederacy necessarily 
will arise, hold the balance among the parties which 
exist and govern us, by throwing themselves into the 
scale most conformable to their purposes? In both 
cases there is an effective despotism. But the last 
is the more galling, as we carry the chain in the name 
and gajt of freemen. 

I have thus shown—and whether fairly I am will- - 
ing to be judged by the sound discretion of the Ameri- 
_ can people—that the power proposed to be usurped in 
this bill results neither from the general nature nor 
the particular provisions of the federal constitution, 
and that it is a palpable violation of it in a fundamental 
point whence flow all the consequences. I have inti- 
mated. 

But, says the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Rhea], “these people have been seven years citizens 
of the United States.” 

I deny it, sir. As citizens of New Orleans or of 
Louisiana they never have been, and by the mode 
proposed they never will be, citizens of the United 
States. They may be girt upon us for a moment, but 
no real cement can grow from such an association. 
What the real situation of the inhabitants of those 
foreign countries is I shall have occasion to show pres- 
ently. But, says the same gentleman, “if I have a 
farm, have not I a right to purchase another farm in 
my neighborhood, and settle my sons upon it, and in 
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time admit them to a share in the management of my 
household?” 

Doubtless, sir. But are these cases parallel? Are 
the three branches of this government owners Of this 

farm called the United States? I desire to thank 
~ heaven they are not. I hold my life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, and the people of the State from which I have 
the honor to be a representative hold theirs, by a 
better tenure than any this national government,can 
give. Sir, I know your virtue. 

And I thank the Great Giver of every we. gift 
that neither the gentleman from Tennessee, nor his 
comrades, nor any, nor all the members of this House, 
nor of the other branch of the legislature, nor the 
good gentleman who lives in the palace yonder, nor all 
combined, can touch these my essential rights, and 
those of my friends and constituents, except in a 
limited and prescribed form. No, sir. We hold these 
by the laws, customs, and principles of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Behind her ample shield 
we find refuge and feel safety. I beg gentlemen not 
to act upon the principle that the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is their farm. 

But, the gentleman adds, “‘ what shall we do if we 
do not admit the people of Louisiana into our Union? 
Our children are settling that country.” 

Sir, it is no concern of ming what he does. Be- 
cause his children have run wild and uncovered into 
the woods, is that a reason for him to break into my 
house or the houses of my friends to filch our chil- 
dren’s clothes in order to cover his children’s naked- 
ness? This constitution never was and never can be 
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strained“to lap over all the wilderness of the west 
without essentially affecting both the rights and con- 
venience of its real proprietors. It was never con- 
structed to form a covering for the inhabitants of the 
Missouri and the Red River country. And whenever 
it is attempted to be stretched over them it will rend 
asunder. I have done with this part of my argument. 
It rests upon this fundamental principle that the pro- 
portion of political power, subject only to the internal 
modifigations permitted by the constitution, is an in- 
alienable, essential, intangible right. When it is 
touched, the fabric is annihilated; for on the preser- 
vation of these proportions depend our rights and 
liberties; 

If we recur to the known relations existing among 
the States at the time of the adoption of this consti- 
tution, the same conclusion will result. The various 
interests, habits, manners, prejudices, education, situ- 
ation, and views which excited jealousies and anx- 
ieties in the breasts of some of our most distinguished 
citizens touching the result of the proposed constitu- 
tion were potent obstacles to its adoption. 

The immortal leader of our Revolution, in his let- 
ter to the President of the old Congress, written as 
President of the convention which formed this com- 
pact, thus speaks on this subject: 

\ 

“Tt is at all times difficult to draw with precision the 
line between those rights which must be surrendered 
and those which may be reserved; and on the pres- 
ent occasion this difficulty was increased by a differ- 
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ence among the several States as = en situation, 
extent, habits, and particular interests.” 


The debates of that period will show that the effect 
of the slave votes upon the political influence of this 
part of the country, and the anticipated variation of 
the weight of power to the west, were subjects of 
great and just jealousy to some of the best patriots 
in the northern and eastern States. Suppose, then, 
that it had been distinctly foreseen that in additson to 
the effect of this weight the whole population of a 
world beyond the Mississippi was to be brought into 
this and the other branch of the legislature, to form 
our laws, control our rights, and decide our destiny. 
Sir, can it be pretended that the patriots of that day 
would for one moment have listened to it? 

They were not madmen. They had not taken de- 
grees at the hospital of idiocy. They knew the na- 
ture of man and the effect of his combinations in 
political societies. They knew that when the weight 
of particular sections of a confederacy was greatly un- _ 
equal, the resulting power would be abused; that it 
was not in the nature of man to exercise it with mod- 
eration. The very extravagance of the intended use 
is a conclusive evidence against the possibility of the 
grant of such a power as is here proposed. Why, sir, 
I have alfeady heard of six States, and some say there 
will be, at no great distance of time, more. I have 
also heard that the mouth of the Ohio will be far to 
the east of the centre of the contemplated empire. 

If the bill is passed, the principle is recognized. 
All the rest are mere questions of expediency. It 
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is impossjble such a power could be granted. It way ‘ 


not for thes¢ men that our fathers fought. It was not 
for them this constitution was adopted. 

You have no authority to throw the rights and lib- 
erties and property of this people into “ hotch-pot” 
with the wild men on the Missouri, nor with the 
mixed, though more respectable, race of Anglo- 


_ Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on the sands in 


the mouth of the Mississippi. I make no objection 
to these from their want of moral qualities or political 
light. fhe inhabitants of New Orleans are, I suppose, 
like those of all other countries, some good, some bad, 
some indifferent. 

As then the power in this bill, proposed to be 
usurped, is neither to be drawn from the general na- 
ture of the instrument nor from the clause just exam- 
ined, it follows that if it exist anywhere it must result 


from the treaty-making power. This the gentleman 


from Tennessee [Mr. Rhea] asserts, but the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Macon] denies, and 
very justly; for what a monstrous position is this, that 
the treaty-making power has the competency to change 
the fundamental relations of the constitution itself! 
—that a power under the constitution should have the 
ability to change and annihilate the instrument from 
which it derives all its power. And if the treaty- 
making power can introduce new partners to the 
political rights of the States, there is no length, how- 
ever extravagant or inconsistent with the end, to 
which it may not be wrested. The present President 
of the United States, when a member of the Virginia 
convention for adopting the constitution, expressly 
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declared that the treaty-making power has limita- 
tions; and he stated this as one, “Fhat it cannot 
alienate any essential right.” 

Now, is not here an essential right to be alienated? 
—the right to that proportion of political power which 
the constitution has secured to every State, modi- 
fied only by such internal increase of States as the 
existing limits of the Territories, at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, permitted. 

The debates of that period chiefly turned upon the 
competency of this power to bargain away any Of the 
old States. It was agreed at that time that by this 
power old States within the ancient limits could not — 
be sold from us. And I maintain that by it new States 
without the ancient limits cannot be saddled upon 
us. It was agreed at that time that the treaty- 
making power “could not cut off a limb.” And I 
maintain that neither has it the competency to clap 
a hump upon our shoulders. 

The fair proportions devised by the constitution 
are in both cases marred; and the fate and felicity of 
the political being, in material particulars related to 
the essessce of his constitution, affected. It was never 
pretended by the most enthusiastic advocates for the 
extent of the treaty-making power that it exceeded 
that of the king of Great Britain. Yet I ask, suppose 
that monarch should make a treaty stipulating that 
Hanover or Hindostan should“have a right of repre- 
sentation on the floor of Parliament, would such a 
treaty be binding? No, sir, not as I believe, if a House 
of Commons and of Lords could be found venal — 
enough to agree to it. But, although in that country 
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nipotent, and the people might not deem themselves 
justified in resistance, yet here there is no apology 
of this kind. The limits of our power are distinctly 
marked, and when the three branches of this govern- 
ment usurp upon this constitution in particulars vital 
to the liberties of this people the deed is at their peril. 

I have done with the constitutional argument. 
Whether I have been able to convince any member 
of this House, I am ignorant, I had almost said in- 


different. But this I will not say, because I am in- 


deed deeply anxious to prevent the passage of this 


_ bill. Of this I am certain, however. that when the 


dissensions of this day are passed away, when party 
spirit shall no longer prevent the people of the United 
States from looking at the principle assumed in it in- 
dependent of gross and deceptive attachments and 
antipathies, the ground here defended will be ac-: 
knowledged as a high constitutional bulwark, and the 
principles here advanced will be appreciated. 

I will add one word touching the situation of New 
Orleans. The provision of the treaty of 1803, which 
stipulates that it shall be “admitted as soon as pos- 
sible,’ does not, therefore, imply a violation of the 
constitution. There are ways in which this may con- 
stitutionally be effected, by an amendment of the 
constitution or by reference to conventions of the 
people in the States. 

And I do suppose that in relation to the objects of 
the present bill (the people of New Orleans) no great 
difficulty would arise. Considered as an important 
accommodation to the western States, there would 
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be no violent objection to the measure. But this 
would not answer all the projects to which the prin- 
ciple of this bill, when once admitted, leads and is in- 
tended to be applied. The whole extent of Louisi- 
ana is to be cut up into independent States to counter- 
balance and to paralyze whatever there is of influence 
in other quarters of the Union. Such a power, I am 
well aware, the people of the States would never grant 
you. And therefore, if you get it, the only way is by 
the mode adopted in this bill—by usurpation. 

The objection here urged is not a new one. Prefer 
with great delicacy to the course pursued by any mem- 
ber of the other branch of the legislature; yet I have 
it from such authority that I have an entire belief of 
the fact that our present minister in Russia, then a 
member of that body when the Louisiana treaty was 
under the consideration of the Senate, although he 
was in favor of the treaty, yet expressed great doubts 
on the ground of constitutionality in relation to our 
control over the destinies of that people and the man- 
ner and the principles on which they could be ad- 
mitted into the Union. And it does appear that he 
made two several motions in that body, having for 
their object, as avowed and as gathered from their 
nature, an alteration in the constitution to enable us 
to comply with the stipulations of that convention. 

I will add only a few words in relation to the moral 
and political consequences of uSurping this power. I 
have said that it would be a virtual dissolution of the 
Union; and gentlemen express great sensibility at 
the expression. But the true source of terror is not 
the declaration I have made, but the deed you pro- 
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pose. Is there a moral principle of public law better’ ) 
settled or more conformable to the plainest sugges- 
tions of reason than that the violation of a contract 
by one of the parties may be considered as exempting 
the other from its obligations? 

Suppose, in private life, thirteen form a partner- 
ship and ten of them undertake to admit a new partner 
without the concurrence of the other three, would it 
not be at their option to abandon the partnership after 
so palpable an infringement of their rights? 

How‘nuch more, in the political partnership, where 
the admission of new associates without previous au- 
thority is so pregnant with obvious dangers and evils! 
Again, it is settled as a principle of morality, among 
writers on public law, that no person can be obliged 
beyond his intent at the time of the contract. Now, 
who believes, who dare assert, that it was the inten- 
tion of the people, when they adopted this constitu- 
tion, to assign eventually to New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana a portion of their political power, and to invest 
all the people those extensive regions might hereafter 
contain with an authority over themselves and their 
descendants? 

When you throw the weight of Louisiana into the 
scale you destroy the political equipoise contemplated 
at the time of forming the contract. Can any man 
venture to affirm that the people did intend such a 
comprehension as you now, by construction, give it? 
Or can it be concealed that beyond its fair and ac- 
knowledged intent such a compact has no moral 
force? If gentlemen are so alarmed at the bare men- 
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tion of the consequences, let them abaridon a measure 
which sooner or later will produce them. 

How long before the seeds of discontent will ripen 
no man can foretell. But it is the part of wisdom not 
to multiply or scatter them. Do you suppose the peo- 
ple of the northern and Atlantic States will or ought 
to look with patience and see representatives and 
senators from the Red River and Missouri pouring 
themselves upon this and the other floor, managing 
the concerns of a seaboard fifteen hundred miles at 
least from their residence, and having a preponder: 
ancy in councils into which, constitutionally, they could 
never have been admitted? I have no hesitation upon 
this point. They neither will see it, nor ought to see 
it, with content. It is the part of a wise man to fore- 
see danger and to hide himself. 

This great usurpation which creeps into this House 
under the plausible appearance of giving content to 
that important point, New Orleans, starts up a gigantic 
power to control the nation. Upon the actual con- 
dition of things there is, there can be, no need of 
concealment. It is apparent to the blindest vision. 
By the course of nature and conformable to the ac- 
knowledged principles of the constitution the sceptre 
of power in this country is passing towards the north- 
west. Sir, there is to this no objection. The right 
belongs to that quarter of the country. Enjoy it; it 
is yours. Use the powers granted as you please. But 
take care in your haste after effectual dominion not 
to overload the scale by heaping it with these new 
acquisitions. Grasp not too eagerly at your purpose. 
In your speed after uncontrolled sway, trample not 
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down this constitution. Already the old States sink 
in the estimation of members when brought into com- 
parison with these new countries. 

We have been told that “ New Orleans was the 
most important point in the Union.” A place out of 
the Union, the most important place within it! We 
have been asked, “ What are some of the small States 
when compared with the Mississippi Territory?” 
The gentleman from that Territory [Mr. Poindexter] 
spoke the other day of the Mississippi as “of a high 
road between ’’—good heavens! between what? Mr. 
Speaker—why, “the eastern and western States!” 
So that all the northwestern Territories, all the coun- 


_ tries once the extreme western boundary of our Union 


are hereafter to be denominated eastern States! 


[Mr. Poindexter explained. He said that he had 
not said that the Mississippi was to be the boundary 
between the eastern and western States. He had 
merely thrown out a hint that in erecting new States 
it might be a good high road between the States on 
its waters. His idea had not extended beyond the 
new States on the waters of the Mississippi. ] 


I make no great point of this matter. The gentle- 
man will find in the “ National Intelligencer” the 
terms to which I refer. There will be seen, I pre- 
sume, what he has said and what he has not said. 
The argument is not affected by the explanation. 


_ New States are intended to be formed beyond the 


Mississippi. There is no limit to men’s imaginations 
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on this subject short of California “and Columbia 
River. 

When I said that the bill would justify a revolution 

and would produce it, I spoke of its principle and its 

‘practical consequences. To this principle and those 
consequences I would call the attention of this House 
and nation. If it be about to introduce a condition of 
things absolutely insupportable, it becomes wise and 
honest men to anticipate the evil and to warn and 
prepare the people against the event. &, 

I have no hesitation on the subject. The extensign 
of this principle to the States contemplated beyond the 
Mississippi cannot, will not, and ought not to be borne. 
And the sooner the people contemplate the unavoid- 
able result the better, the more likely that convul- 
sions may be prevented, the more hope that the evils 
may be palliated or removed. 

Mr. Speaker, what is this liberty of which so much 
is said? Is it to walk about this earth, to breathe this 
air, and to partake the common blessings of God’s 
providence? The beasts of the field and the birds of 
the air unite with us in such privileges as these. But 
man boasts a purer and more ethereal temperature. 
His mind grasps in its view the past and future as 
well as the present. We live not for ourselves alone. 

That which we call liberty is that principle on which 
the essential security of our political condition de- 
pends. It results from the limitations of our political 
system prescribed in the constitution. These limi- 
tations, so long as they are faithfully observed, main- 
tain order, peace, and safety. When they are violated 
in essential particulars all the concurrent spheres of 
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authority rush against each other, and disorder, de-.’’ 
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rangement, and convulsions are, sooner or later, the 
necessary consequences. 

With respect to this love of our Union, concerning 
which so much sensibility is expressed, I have no fear 
about analyzing its nature. There is in it nothing of 


_ mystery.. It depends upon the qualities of that Union, 


and it results from its effects upon our and our coun- 
try’s happiness. It is valued for “ that sober certainty 


of waking bliss ” which it enables us to realize. It 


grows oft of the affections, and has not, and cannot 
be made to have, anything universal in its nature. 
Sir, I confess it, the first public love of my heart is 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. There is my 
fireside; there are the tombs of my ancestors— 


“‘ Low lies that land, yet blest with fruitful stores, 
Strong are her sons, though rocky are her shores ; 
And none, ah! none, so lovely to my sight, 

Of all the lands, which heaven o’erspreads with light.” 


The love of this Union grows out of this attachment 
to my native soil and is rooted in it. I cherish it be- 
cause it affords the best external hope of her peace, 
her prosperity, her independence. I oppose this bill 
from no animosity to the people of New Orleans, but 
from the deep conviction that it contains a principle 
incompatible with the liberties and safety of my coun- 
try. I have no concealment of my opinion. The bill, 
if it passes, is a deathblow to the constitution. It may 
afterwards linger, but, lingering, its fate will at no 
very distant period be consummated. 
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Randolph, John, a famous American, orator, born at 
Cawsons, Va., June 2, 1773; died in Philadelphia, June 24, 
1833. He was long one of the most notable members of 
Congress, where his exceeding irritability in debate involved 
him in many acrid controversies. His voice was very musi- 
cal, and his enunciation so clear that his lowest tones could 
be easily heard. His style was not declamatory, but abrupt 
and laconic, and the biting sarcasms in which he frequently 
indulged were uttered in an exasperatingly cool manner. 
While speaking his head was generally raised, while he 
pointed with his long white forefinger at the especial @bject 
of his scorn. ~ 

~ 


ON FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS. 


[Delivered March 5, 1806, on a motion for the non-importation of 
British merchandise, offered by Mr. Gregg in the House of Repre- 
sentatives duriug the dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States. ] 


I Am extremely afraid, sir, that so far as it may de- 
pend on my acquaintance with details connected with 
the subject I have very little rignt to address you: 
for in truth I have not yet seen the documents from 
the treasury, which were called for some time ago, 
to direct the judgment of this House in the decision 
of the question now before you; and indeed, after 
what I have this day heard, Ino longer require that 
document or any other documents; indeed, I do not 
know that I ever should have required it, to vote on 
the resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
If I had entertained any doubts, they would have been 
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removed by. the style in which the friends of the Teso;-¢ 
lution have this morning discussed it. z 

I am perfectly aware that upon entering on this 
subject we go into it manacled, handcuffed, and 
tongue-tied. Gentlemen know that our lips are sealed 
in subjects of momentous foreign relations which are 
indissolubly linked with the present question, and 
which would serve to throw a great light on it in every 
respect relevant to it. I will, however, endeavor to 
hobble over the subject as well as my fettered limbs 
and palsied tongue will enable me to do it. 

I am not surprised to hear this resolution discussed 
by its friends as a war measure. They say, it is true, 
that it is not a war measure; but they defend\it on 
principles which would justify none but war measures, 
and seem pleased with the idea that it may prove the 
forerunner of war. If war is necessary, if we have 
reached this point, let us have war. 

But while I have life I will never consent to these 
incipient war measures which in their commencement 
breathe nothing but peace, though they plunge us at 
last into war. 

It has been well observed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania behind me [Mr. J. Clay], that the situa- 
tion of this nation in 1793 was in every respect differ- 
ent from that in which it finds itself in 1806. Let me 
ask, too, if the situation of England is not since ma- 
terially changed? Gentlemen, who, it would appear 
from their language, have not got beyond the horn- 
book of politics, talk of our ability to cope with the 
British navy and tell us of the war of our Revolution. 

What was the situation of Great Britain then? She 
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was then contending for the empire.of the British 
Channel, barely able to maintain a doubtful equality 
with her enemies, over whom she never gained the 
superiority until Rodney’s victory of the 12th of 
April. 

What is her present situation? The combined fleets 
of France, Spain, and Holland are dissipated; they no 
longer exist. I am not surprised to hear men advo- 
cate these wild opinions, to see them goaded on by a 
spirit of mercantile avarice, straining their “feeble 
strength to excite the nation to war, when th®y have 
reached this stage of infatuation, that we are an over- 
match for Great Britain on the ocean. It is mere waste 
of time to reason with such persons. They do not 
deserve anything like serious refutation. The proper 
arguments for such statesmen are a strait-waistcoat, a 
dark room, water-gruel, and depletion. 

It has always appeared to me that there are three 
points to be considered, and maturely considered, be- 
fore we can be prepared to vote for the resolution of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. First, our ability 
to contend with Great Britain for the question in dis- 
pute; second, the policy of such a contest; and third, 
in case both these shall be settled affirmatively, the 
manner in which we can with the greatest effect react 
upon and annoy our adversary. 

Now the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Crowninshield] has settled St a single sweep, to use 
one of his favorite expressions, not only that we are 
capable of contending with Great Britain on the ocean, 
but that we are actually her superior. Whence does 
the gentleman deduce this inference? Because truly 
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at that time when Great Britain was not mistress of. 
the cceaa, when a North was her prime minister’ and 
a Sandwich the first lord of her admiralty; when she 
was governed by a counting-house administration, 
pivateers of this country trespassed on her commerce. 
So too did the cruisers of Dunkirk. At that day Suf- 
ferin held the mastery of the Indian seas. 

But what is the case now? Do gentlemen remember 
the capture of Cornwallis on land because De Grasse 
maintained the dominion of the ocean? To my mind 
no position is more clear than that if we go to war 
with Great Britain, Charleston and Boston, the Chesa- 
peake and the Hudson, will be invested by British 
squadrons. Will you call on the Count de Grasse to 
relieve them? or shall we apply to Admiral Gravina, 
or Admiral Villeneuve, to raise the blockade? 

But you have not only a prospect of gathering glory, 
and, what seems to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
much dearer, to profit by privateering, but you will be 
able to make a conquest of Canada and Nova Scotia. 
Indeed? Then, sir, we shall catch a Tartar. I con- 
fess, however, I have no desire to see the senators 
and the representatives of the Canadian French, or of 
the Tories and refugees of Nova Scotia, sitting on 
this floor, or that of the other House—to see them be- 
coming members of the Union and participating equal- 
ly in our political rights. And on what other princi- 
ple would the gentleman from Massachusetts be for 
incorporating those provinces with us? Or on what 
other principle could it be done under the constitution ? 
If the gentleman has no other bounty to offer us for 
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Nova Scotia with the United States, kgm for remain- 
ing at peace. 

What is the question in dispute? The carrying 
trade. What part of it? The fair, the honest, and 
the useful trade that is engaged in carrying our own 
productions to foreign markets and bringing back 
their productions in exchange? No, sir; it is that 
carrying trade which covers enemy’s property and 
carries the coffee, the sugar, and other West India 
products to the mother country. * 

No, sir; if this great agricultural nation isto be 
governed by Salem and Boston, New York and Phifa- 
delphia, and Baltimore and Norfolk and Charleston, 
let gentlemen come out and say so; and let a commit- 
tee of public safety be appointed from those towns to 
carry on the government. 

I, for one, will not mortgage my property and my 
liberty to carry on this trade. The nation said so 
seven years ago; I said so then, and I say so now. It 
is not for the honest carrying trade of America, but 
for this mushroom, this fungus of war, for a trade 
which, as soon as the nations of Europe are at peace, 
will no longer exist; it is for this that the spirit of 
avaricious traffic would plunge us into war. 

I am forcibly struck on this occasion by the recollec- 
tion of a remark made by one of the ablest, if not the 
honestest, ministers that England ever produced. I 
mean Sir Robert Walpole, Who said that the country 
gentlemen, poor, meek souls! came up every year to 
be sheared ; that they laid mute and patient whilst their 
fleeces were taking off; but that if he touched a single 
bristle of the commercial interest, the whole stye was 
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in an uproar. It was indeed shearing the hog—" great 
cry and Tittle wool.” 

But we are asked, are we willing to bend the neck to 
England; to submit to her outrages. No, sir; I answer 
that it will be time enough for us to tell gentlemen 
what we will do to vindicate the violation of our flag 
on the ocean when they shall have told us what they 
have done in resentment of the violation of the actual 
territory of the United States by Spain, the true terri- 
tory of the United States, not your new-fangled coun- 
try ovef the Mississippi, but the good old United States 
—part of Georgia, of the old thirteen States, where 
citizens have been taken, not from our ships, but from 
our actual territory. 

When gentlemen have taken the padlock from our 
mouths I shall be ready to tell them what I will do rela- 
tive to our dispute with Britain on the law of nations, 
on contraband, and such stuff. 

I have another objection to this course of proceed- 
ing.—Great Britain, when she sees it, will say the 
American people have great cause of dissatisfaction 
with Spain. She will see by the documents furnished 
by the President that Spain has outraged our terri- 
tory, pirated upon our commerce, and imprisoned our 
citizens; and she will inquire what we have done. It 
is true, she will receive no answer; but she must: 
know what we have not done. She will see that we 
have not repelled these outrages, nor made any ad- 
dition to our army and navy, nor even classed the mili- 
tia. No, sir; not one of our militia generals in poli- 
tics has marshalled a single brigade. 

Although I have said it would be time enough to 
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answer the question which gentlemen have put to me 
when they shall have answered mine; yet, as I do not 
like long prorogations, I will give them an answer 
now. I will never consent to go to war for that which 
I cannot protect. I deem it no sacrifice of dignity to 
say to the Leviathan of the deep, We are unable to 
contend with you in your own element, but if you come 
within our actual limits we will shed our last drop of 
blood in their defence. In such, an event I would feel, 
not reason; and obey an impulse which never has— 
which never can deceive me. 

France is at war with England: suppose her power 
on the continent of Europe no greater than it is on the 
ocean. How would:she make her enemy feel it? 
There would be a perfect non-conductor between them. 
So with the United States and England; she scarcely 
presents to us a vulnerable point. Her commerce is 
carried on, for the most part, in fleets; where in single 
ships, they are stout and well armed; very different 
from the state of her trade during the American war, 
when her merchantmen became the prey of paltry 
privateers. Great Britain has been too long at war 
with the three most powerful maritime nations of Eu- 
rope not to have learnt how to protect her trade. She 
can ‘afford convoy to it all; she has eight hundred 
ships in commission: the navies of her enemies are an- 
nihilated. 

Thus this war has presented the new and curious 
political spectacle of a regular annual increase (and to 
an immense amount) of her imports and exports, and 
tonnage and revenue, and all the insignia of accumu- 
lating wealth, whilst in every former war, without ex- 
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ception, these have suffered a greater or less diminu- 
tion. And wherefore? 

Because she has driven France, Spain, and Holland 
from the ocean. Their marine is no more. I verily 
believe that ten English ships of the line would not 
decline a meeting with the combined fleets of those 
nations. 

Igorewarn the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
his constituents of Salem, that all their golden hopes. 
are vain. I forewarn them of the exposure of their 
trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope (or now doubling 
it) to capture and confiscation; of their unprotected 
seaport towns exposed to contribution or bombard- 
ment. Are we to be legislated into a war by a set of 
men who in six weeks after its commencement may 
be compelled to take refuge with us in the country? 

And for what? a mere fungus—a mushroom pro- 
duction of war in Europe, which will disappear with 
the first return of peace—an unfair truce. For is 
there a man so credulous as to believe that we possess 
a capital not only equal to what may be called our own 
proper trade, but large enough also to transmit to 
the respective parent States the vast and wealthy 
products of the French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies? 
*Tis beyond the belief of any rational being. 

But this is not my only objection to entering upon 
this naval warfare. I am averse to a naval war with 
any nation whatever. I was opposed to the naval war 
of the last administration, and I am as ready to op- 
pose a naval war of the present administration should 
they meditate such a measure. What! shal! this great 
mammoth of the American forest leave his native ele- 
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ment, and plunge into the water in a mad contest with 
the shark? Let him beware that his proboscis is not 
bitten off in the engagement. Let him stay on shore, 
and not be excited by the mussels and periwinkles on 
the strand, or political bears, in a boat to venture on 
the perils of the deep. 

Gentlemen say, Will you not protect your violated 
rights? and I say, Why take to water, where yot can 
neither fight nor swim? Look at France; see her ves™ 
sels stealing from port to port on her own coast; and 
remember that she is the first military power of the 
earth, and as a naval people second only to England. 
Take away the British navy, and France to-morrow 
is the tyrant of the ocean. 

This brings me to the second point. How far is it 
politic in the United States to throw their weight into 
the scale of France at this moment ?—from whatever 
motive to aid the views of her gigantic ambition—to 
make her mistress of the sea and land—to jeopardize 
the liberties of mankind. Sir, you may help to crush 
Great Britain—you may assist in breaking down her 
naval dominion, but you cannot succeed to it. The 
iron sceptre of the ocean will pass into his hands who 
wears the iron crown of the land. You may then ex- 
pect a new code of maritime lawy Where will you look 
for redress? 

I can tell the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
there is nothing in his rule of three that will save us, 
even although he should outdo himself and exceed the 
financial ingenuity which he so memorably displayed 
ona recent occasion. No, sir; let the battle of Actium 
be once fought, and the whole line of seacoast will be 
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at the mercy cf the conqueror.. The Atlantic, deep 
and wide as it is, will prove just as good a barrier 
against his ambition, if directed against you, as the 
Mediterranean to the power of the Cesars. 

~ Do I mean, when I say so, to crouch to the invader? 
No, I will meet him at the water’s edge, and fight 
every inch of ground from thence to the mountains, 
fron? the mountains to the Mississippi. But after 
tamely submitting to an outrage on your domicile, will 
you bully and look big at an insult on your flag three 
thousand miles off? 

But, sir, I have yet a more cogent reason against 
going to war for the honor of the flag in the narrow 
seas, or any other maritme punctilio. It springs from 
my attachment to the principles of the government 
under which I live. I declare, in the face of the day, 
that this government was not instituted for the pur- 
poses of offensive war. No; it was framed, to use its 
own language, for the common defence and the gene- 
ral welfare, which are inconsistent with offensive war. 

I call that offensive war which goes out of our juris- 
diction and limits for the attainment or protection of 
objects not within those limits and that jurisdiction. 
As in 1798 I was opposed to this species of warfare 
because I believed it would raze the constitution to 
the very foundation, so in 1806 am I opposed to it, 
and on the same grounds. No sooner do you put the 
constitution to this use—to a test which it is by no 
means calculated to endure, than its incompetency to 
such purposes becomes manifest and apparent to all. 
I fear, if you go into a foreign war for a circuitous un- 
fair carrying trade, you will come out without your 
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constitution. Have you not contractors enough in this 
House? Or do you want to be overrun and devoured 
by commissaries and all the vermin of contract? 

I fear, sir, that what are called the energy-men will 
rise up again—men who will burn the parchment. We 
shall be told that our government is too free; or, as 
they would say, weak and inefficient. Much virtue, sir, 
in terms. That we must give the President power to 
call forth the resources of the nation; that is, to filch 
the last shilling from our pockets—to drain the last 
drop of blood from our veins. I am against giving this 
power to any man, be he who he may. The American 
people must either withhold this power or resign their 
liberties. 

There is no other alternative. Nothing but the most 
imperious necessity will justify such a grant. And is 
there a powerful enemy at our doors? You may be- 
gin with a first consul; from that chrysalis state he soon 
becomes an emperor. You have your choice. It de- 
pends upon your election whether you will be a free, 
happy, and united people at home, or the light of your 
executive majesty shall beam across the Atlantic in 
one general blaze of the public liberty. 

For my part I never will go.to war but in self-de- 
fence. I have no desire for conquests—no ambition to 
possess Nova Scotia—I hold the liberties of this peo- 
ple at a higher rate. Much more am I indisposed to 
war when among the first means for carrying it on I 
see gentlemen propose the confiscation of debts due 
by government to individuals. Does a bona fide credi- 
tor know who holds his paper? Dare any honest man 
ask himself the question? ’Tis hard to say whether 
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such principles are more detestably dishonest than they 
are weak and foolish. What, sir; will you go about with 
proposals for opening a loan in one hand and a sponge 
for the national debt in the other? 

If, on a late occasion, you could not borrow at a 
less rate of interest than eight per cent when the gov- 
ernment avowed that they would pay to the fast shil- 
ling of the public ability, at what price do you expect 
to raise money with an avowal of these nefarious 
opinions? God help you! if these are your ways and 
means for carrying on war—1if your finances are in the 
hands of such a chancellor of the exchequer. 

Because a man can take an observation and keep a 
log-book and a reckoning; can navigate a cock-boat to 
the West Indies, or the East; shall he aspire to navi- 
gate the great vessel of state—to stand at the helm of 
public councils? “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”* What 
are you going to war for? For the carrying trade. 
Already you possess seven eighths of it. What is the 
object in dispute? The fair, honest trade, that ex- 
changes the produce of our soil for foreign articles for 
home consumption? Not at all. 

You are called upon to sacrifice this necessary branch 
of your navigation, and the great agricultural interest, 
whose handmaid it is, to jeopardize your best interests, 
for a circuitous commerce, for the fraudulent protec- 
tion of belligerent property under your neutral flag. 
Will you be goaded by the dreaming calculations of 
insatiate avarice to stake your all for the protection of 
this trade? I do not speak of the probable effects of 
war on the price of our produce; severely as we must 

* “Tet not the cobbler go beyond his last.” 
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_ feel, we may scuffle through it. I speak of its reaction 
on the constitution. 

You may go to war for this excrescence of the car- 
rying trade, and make peace at the expense of the 
constitution. Your executive will lord it over you, and 
you must make the best terms with the conqueror that 
you can. ‘ 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gregg] 
tells you that he is for acting in this, as in all thingsy. 
uninfluenced by the opinion of any foreign minister 
whatever—foreign, or, I presume, domestic. On this 
head I am willing to meet the gentleman, am unwill- 
ing to be dictated to by any minister at home or abroad. 
Is he willing to act on the same independent footing? 
I have before protested, and I again protest, against 
secret, irresponsible, overruling influence. The first 
question I asked when I saw the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion was, ‘Is this a measure of the cabinet?” Not 
an open declared cabinet, but an invisible, inscrutable, 
unconstitutional cabinet—without responsibility, un- 
known to the constitution. I speak of back-stairs in- 
fluence, of men who bring messages to this House, 
which, although they do not appear on the journals, 
govern its decisions. Sir, the first question that I 
asked on the subject of British relations was, what 
was the opinion of the cabinet? What measures will 
they recommend to Congress?—well knowing that 
whatever measures we might take they must execute 
them, and therefore that we should have their opinion 
on the subject—My answer was (and from a cabinet 
minister too), “There is no longer any cabinet.” 
Subsequent circumstances, sir, have given me a per- 
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sonal knowledge of the fact. It needs no commen- 
tary. : 

But the gentleman has told you that we ought to go 
to war, if for nothing else, for the fur trade. Now, 
sir, the people on whose support he seems to calculate, 
follow, let me tell him, a better business; and let me 
add that whilst men are happy at home reaping their 
owffields, the fruits of their labor and industry, there 
is little danger of their being induced to go sixteen 
or seventeen hundred miles in pursuit of beavers, rac- 
coons or opossums—much less of going to war for the 
privilege. They are better employed where they are. 

This trade, sir, may be important to Britain, to na- 
tions who have exhausted every resource of industry 
at home—bowed down by taxation and wretchedness. 
Let them, in God’s name, if they please, follow the fur 
trade. They may, for me, catch every beaver in North 
America. Yes, sir, otir people have a better occupa- 
tion—a safe, profitable, honorable employment. 

Whilst they should be engaged in distant regions 
in hunting the beaver, they dread lest those whose na- 
tural prey they are should begin to hunt them—should 
pillage their property and assassinate their constitu- 
tion. Instead of these wild schemes pay off your pul- 
lic debt, instead of prating about its confiscation. Do, 
not, I beseech you, expose at once your knavery and 
your folly. You have more lands than you know what 
to do with—you have lately paid fifteen millions for 
yet more. Go and work them—and cease to alarm the 
people with the cry of wolf until they become deaf to 
your voice or at least laugh at you. 

Mr. Chairman, if I felt less regard for what I deem 
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the best interests of this nation than for my own repu- 
tation I should not on this day have offered to address 
you; but would have waited to come out, bedecked with 
flowers and bouquets of rhetoric, ina set speech. But, 
sir, I dread lest a'tone might be given to the mind of 
the committee—they will pardon me, but I did fear, 
from all that I could see or hear, that they might be 
prejudiced by its advocates (under pretence of Pro-_ 
tecting our commerce) in favor of this ridiculous and 

preposterous project—lI rose, sir, for one, to plead 
guilty—to declare in the face of day.that I will not go 
to war for this carrying trade. I will agree to pass for 
an idiot if this is not the public sentiment; and you 
will find it to your cost, begin the war when you will. 

Gentlemen talk of 1793. They might as well go back 
to the Trojan war. What was your situation then? 
Then every heart beat high with sympathy for France 
—for republican France! I am not prepared to say, 
with my friend from Pennsylvania, that we were all 
ready to draw our swords in her cause, but I affirm that 
we were prepared to have gone great lengths. 

I am not ashamed to pay this compliment to the 
hearts of the American people even at the expense of 
their understandings. It was a noble and generous 
sentiment, which nations, like thdividuals, are never 
the worse for having felt. They were, I repeat it, 
ready to make great sacrifices for France. And why 
ready? because she was fighting the battles of the hu- 
man race against the combined enemies of their liber- 
ty; because she was performing the part which Great 
Britain now in fact sustains—forming the only bulwark 
against universal dominion. Knock away her navy, 
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and where are you? Under the naval despotism of 
France, unchecked, unqualified by any antagonizing 
military power—at best but a change of masters. The 
tyrant of the ocean and the tyrant of the land is one 
and the same,—lord of all, and who shall say him nay, 
or wherefore doest thou this thing? Give to the tiger 
the properties of the shark, and there is no longer 
safety for the beasts of the forests or the fishes of the 
sea. 

Where was this high anti-Britannic spirit of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania when his vote would 
have put an end to the British treaty, that pestilent 
source of evil to this country? and at a time, too, when 
it was not less the interest than the sentiment of this 
people to pull down Great Britain and exalt France. 
Then, when the gentleman might have acted with ef- 
fect, he could not screw his courage to the sticking 
place. Then England was combined in what has 
proved a feeble, inefficient coalition, but which gave 
just cause of alarm to every friend of freedom. Now, 
the liberties of the human race are threatened by a 
single power, more formidable than the coalesced 
world, to whose utmost ambition, vast as it is, the naval 
force of Great Britain forms the only obstacle. 

I am perfectly sensible and ashamed of the trespass 
I am making on the patience of the committee; but as 
I know not whether it will be in my power to trouble 
them again on this subject I must beg leave to continue 
my crude and desultory observations. I am _ not 
ashamed to confess that they are so. 

At the commencement of this session we received 
a printed message from the President of the United 
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States, breathing a great deal of national honor and 
indication of the outrages we had endured, particularly 
from Spain. She was specially named and pointed at. 
She had pirated upon your commerce, imprisoned your 
citizens, violated your actual territory invaded the very 
limits solemnly established between the two nations 
by the treaty of San Lorenzo. - 

Some of the State legislatures (among otherssthe 

very State on which the gentleman from Pennsylvania® 
relies for support) sent forward resolutions pledging 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, in 
support of any measures you might take in vindication 
of your injured rights. Well, sir, what have you done? 
You have had resolutions laid upon your table—gone 
to some expense of printing and stationery—mere 
pen, ink, and paper, and that’s all. Like true political 
quacks, you deal only in handbills and nostrums. Sir, 
I blush to see the record of our proceedings; they re- 
semble but the advertisements of patent medicines. 
Here you have the ‘“ Worm-destroying Lozenges,” 
there, “ Church’s Cough Drops,’’—and, to crown the 
whole, “Sloan’s Vegetable Specific,’ an infallible 
remedy for all nervous disorders and vertigoes of 
brain-sick politicians; each man earnestly adjuring 
you to give his medicine only aNfair trial. If, indeed, 
these wonder-working nostrums could perform but 
one half of what they promise, there is little danger of 
our dying a political death, at this time at least. But, 
sir, in politics as in physic, the doctor is oft-times the 
most dangerous disease—and this I take to be our 
case at present. 

- But, sir, why do you talk of Spain? There are no 
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longer Pyrenees. There exists no such nation—no 
such being as a Spanish king or minister. It is a mere 
juggle played off for the benefit of those who put the 
mechanism into motion. You know, sir, that you 
have no differences with Spain—that she 1s the pas- 
sive tool of a superior power, to whom at this mo- 
ment you are crouching. Are your differences indeed 
withgSpain? And where are you going to send your 
political panacea (resolutions and handbills excepted), 
your sole arcanum of government—your king cure- 
all? To Madrid? No—you are not such quacks as 
not to know where the shoe pinches—to Paris. You 
know at least where the disease lies, and there apply 
your remedy. When the nation anxiously demands the 
result of your deliberations, you hang your heads and 
blush to tell. You are afraid to tell. Your mouth is 
hermetically sealed. Your honor has received a wound 
which must not take air. Gentlemen dare not come 
forward and avow their work, much less defend it in 
the presence of the nation. Give them all they ask, 
that Spain exists, and what then? After shrinking 
from the Spanish jackal, do you presume to bully the 
British lion? 

But here it comes out. Britain is your rival in trade, 
and governed, as you are, by counting-house politi- 
cians: you would sacrifice the paramount interests of 
your country to wound that rival. For Spain and 
France you are carriers—and from customers every 
indignity is to be endured. And what is the nature 
of this trade? Is it that carrying trade which sends 
abroad the flour, tobacco, cotton, beef, pork, fish, and 
lumber of this country, and brings back in return 
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foreign articles necessary for our existence or com- 
fort? 

No, sir; ’tis a trade carried on, the Lord knows 
where or by whom: now doubling Cape Horn, now the 
Cape of Good Hope. I do not say that there is no 
profit in it—for it would not then be pursued—but ’tis 
a trade that tends to assimilate our manners and gov- 
ernment to those of the most corrupt countries of Eu- 
rope. Yes, sir; and when a question of great national - 
magnitude presents itself to you, causes those who now 
prate about national honor and spirit to pocket any 
insult, to consider it as a mere matter of debit and 
credit, a business of profit and loss, and nothing else. 

The first thing that struck my mind when this reso- 
lution was laid on the table was, “ unde derivatur?” 
a question always put to us at school—whence comes 
it? Is this only the putative father of the bantling he 
is taxed to maintain, or indeed the actual parent, the 
real progenitor of the child? or is it the production of 
the cabinet? But I knew you had no cabinet; no sys- 
tem: I had seen despatches relating to vital measures 
laid before you, the day after your final decision on 
those measures, four weeks after they were received; 
not only their contents, but their very existence, all 
that time, unsuspected and unkhown to men, whom 
the people fondly believe assist, with their wisdom and 
experience, at every important deliberation. 

Do you believe that this system, or rather this no 
system, will do? I am free to answer it will not. It 
cannot last. I am not so afraid of the fair, open, con- 
stitutional, responsible influence of government; but 
I shrink intuitively from this left-handed, invisible, 
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irresponsible influence which defies the touch but 
pervades and decides everything. Let the executive 
come forward to the legislature; let us see whilst we 
feel it. If we cannot rely on its wisdom, is it any dis- 
paragement to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
say that I cannot rely upon him? 

No, sir, he has mistaken his talent. He is not the 
Paligurus on whose skill the nation, at this trying mo- 
ment, can repose their confidence. I will have nothing 
to do with this paper; much less will I indorse it and 
make myself responsible for its goodness. I will not 
put my name to it. I assert that there is no cabinet, 
no system, no plan. That which I believe in one place 
I shall never hesitate to say in another. This is no 
time, no place, for mincing our steps. The people 
have a right to know—they shall know—the state of 
their affairs, at least as far as I am at liberty to com- 
municate them. I speak from personal knowledge. 
Ten days ago there had been no consultation; there ex- 
isted no opinion in your executive department; at least, 
none that was avowed. On the contrary there was 
an express disavowal of any opinion whatsoever on 
the great subject before you; and I have good reason 
for saying that none has been formed since. Some 
time ago a book was laid on our tables, which like 
some other bantlings, did not bear the name of its 
father. Here I was taught to expect a solution of all 
doubts ; an end to all our difficulties. If, sir, I were the 
foe, as I trust I am the friend, to this nation, I would 
exclaim, “ Oh! that mine enemy would write a book.” 

At the very outset, in the very first page, I believe, 
there is a complete abandonment of the principle in 
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dispute. Has any gentleman got the work? [It was 
handed by one of the members.] The first position 
taken is the broad principle of the unlimited freedom 
of trade between nations at peace, which the writer 
endeavors to extend to the trade between a neutral 
and a belligerent power; accompanied, however, by 
this acknowledgment : . 
~ 
“ But, inasmuch as the trade of a neutral with a 
belligerent nation might, in certain special cases, af- 
fect the safety of its antagonist, usage, founded on 
the principle of necessity, has admitted a few excep- 
tions to the general rule.” 


Whence comes the doctrine of contraband, block- 
ade, and enemy’s property? Now, sir, for what does 
that celebrated pamphlet, “ War in Disguise,’”’ which 
is said to have been written under the eye of the 
British prime minister, contend, but this “ principle of 
necessity.” And this is abandoned by this pamphle- 
teer at the very threshold of the discussion. But as 
_if this were not enough he goes on to assign as a rea- 
son for not referring to the authority of the ancients, 
that “the great change which has taken place in the 
state of manners, in the maxims of war, and in the 
course of commerce, make it pretty certain ”—(what 
degree of certainty is this?)—“that either nothing 
will be found relating to the question, or nothing suf- 
ficiently applicable to deserve attention in deciding it.” 

Here, sir, is an apology of the writer for not dis- 
closing the whole extent of his learning (which might 
have overwhelmed the reader), in the admission that 
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a change of circumstances (“in the course of com- 
merce”) has made, and therefore will now justify, a 
total change of the law of nations. What more could 
the most inveterate advocate of English usurpation 
demand? What else can they require to establish all 
and even more than they contend for? Sir, there is 
a class of men (we know them very well) who, if you 
only permit them to lay the foundation, will build you 
up, step by step, and brick by brick—very neat and 
showy if not tenable arguments. To detect them, ’tis 
only necessary to watch their premises, where you will 
often find the point at issue totally surrendered, as in 
this case it is. Again: is the “mare liberum” any- 
- where asserted in this book—that free ships make free 
goods? 

No, sir; the right of search is acknowledged; that 
enemy’s property is lawful prize, is sealed and de- 
livered. And after abandoning these principles, what 
becomes of the doctrine that a mere shifting of the 
goods from one ship to another, the touching at an- 
other port, changes the property? Sir, give up this 
principle, and there is an end to the question. You lie 
at the mercy of the conscience of a court of admiralty. 

Is Spanish sugar or French coffee made American 
property by the mere change of the cargo, or even by 
the landing and payment of the duties? Does this ope- 
ration effect a change of property? And when those 
duties are drawn back, and the sugars and coffee re- 
exported, are they not, as enemy’s property, liable to 
seizure upon the principles of the “ examination of the 
British doctrine,” etc. And is there not the best rea- 
son to believe that this operation is performed in many 
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if not in most cases, to give a neutral aspect and color 
to the merchandise ? 

I am prepared, sir, to be represented as willing to 
surrender important rights of this nation to a foreign 
government. I have been told that this sentiment is 
already whispered in the dark by time-servers and 
sycophants; but if your clerk dared to print them I 
would appeal to your journals!—I would call for.the 
reading of them; but that I know they are not for pro-« 
fane eyes to look upon. I confess that 1am more ready 
to surrender to a naval power a square league of ocean 
than to a territorial one a square inch of land within 
our limits; and I am ready to meet the friends of the 
resolution on this ground at any time. 

Let them take off the injunction of secrecy. They 
dare not. They are ashamed and afraid to do it. They 
may give winks and nods and pretend to be wise, but 
they dare not come out and tell the nation what they 
have done. 

Gentlemen may take notes if they please; but I will 
never, from any motives short of self-defence, enter 
upon war. I will never be instrumental to the ambi- 
tious schemes of Bonaparte, nor put into his hands 
what will enable him to wield the world; and on the 
very principle that I wished success to the French 
arms in 1793. And wherefore? Because the case is 
changed. Great Britain can never again see the year 
1760. Her Continental influence is gone forever. Let 
who will be uppermost on the continent of Europe, she 
must find more than her counterpoise for her strength. 
Her race is run. She can only be formidable as a mari- 
time power; and even as such perhaps not long. ‘Are 
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you going to justify the acts of the last administration, 
for which they have been deprived of the government, 
at our instance? Are you going back to the ground of 
1798-9? . 

T ask of any man who now advocates a rupture with 
England to assign a single reason for his opinion, that 
would not have justified a French war in 1798. If in- 
jury and insult abroad would have justified it, we had 
them in abundance then. But what did the republi- 
cans say at that day? That under the cover of a war 
with France the executive would be armed with a 
patronage and power which might enable it to master 
our liberties. They deprecated foreign war and 
navies, and standing armies, and loans, and taxes. The 
delirium passed away, the good sense of the people tri- 
umphed, and our differences were accommodated with- 
out a war. And what is there in the situation of Eng- 
land that invites to war with her? ’Tis true she does 
not deal so largely in perfectibility, but she supplies you 
with a much more useful commodity—with coarse 
woollens. With less professions indeed she occupies 
the place of France in 1793. She is the sole bulwark 
of the human race against universal dominion. No 
thanks to her for it. In protecting her own existence 
she ensures theirs. I care not who stands in this situ- 
ation, whether England or Bonaparte; I practise the 
doctrines now that I professed in 1798. 

Gentlemen may hunt up the journals if they please 
—I voted against all such projects under the adminis- 
tration of John Adams, and I will continue to do so 
under that of Thomas Jefferson. Are you not con- 
tented with being free and happy at home? Or will 
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you surrender these blessings, that your merchants 
may tread on Turkish and Persian carpets and burn 
the perfumes of the East in their vaulted rooms? 

Gentlemen say, ’tis but an annual million lost, and 
even if it were five times that amount what is it com- 
pared with your neutral rights? Sir, let me tell them 
a hundred millions will be but a drop in the bucket if 
once they launch without rudder or compass intowthis 
ocean of foreign warfare. Whom do they want to at-® 
tack—England? They hope it is a popular thing, and 
talk about Bunker’s Hill and the gallant feats of our 
revolution. But is Bunker’s Hill to be the theatre of 
war? No, sir, you have selected the ocean; and the 
object of attack is that very navy which prevented the 
combined fleets of France and Spain from levying con- 
tributions upon you in your own seas; that very navy 
which in the famous war of 1798 stood between you 
and danger. 

Whilst the fleets of the enemy were pent up in Tou- 
lon or pinioned in Brest we performed wonders, to be 
sure; but, sir, if England had drawn off, France would 
have told you quite a different tale. You would have 
struck no medals. This is not the sort of conflict that 
you are to count upon if you go to war with Great 
Britain. ms 

“Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.”* Are 
you mad enough to take up the cudgels that have 
been struck from the nerveless hands of the three 
great maritime powers of Europe? Shall the planter 
mortgage his little crop and jeopardize the constitu- 
tion in support of commercial monopoly, in the vain 

* Whom God wishes to destroy he first makes mad. 
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_ hope of satisfying the insatiable greediness of trade? 
Administer the constitution upon principles for the 
general welfare, and not for the benefit of any particu- 
lar class of men. Do you meditate war for the posses- 
sion of Baton Rouge or Mobile, places which your own 
laws declare to be within your limits? Is it even for 
the fair trade that exchanges your surplus products 
for such foreign articles as you require? No, sir, ’tis 
for #circuitous traffic—an ignis fatuus. 

And against whom? A nation from whom you have 
anything to fear? I speak as to our liberties. No, sir, 
with a nation from whom you have nothing, or next to 
nothing, to fear—to the aggrandizement of one against 
which you have everything to dread. I look to their 
ability and interest, not to their disposition. When 
you rely on that, the case is desperate. Is it to be in- 
ferred from all this that I would yield to Great Brit- 
ain? No; I would act towards her now as I was dis- 
posed to do towards France in 1798-9g—treat with 
her; and for the same reason, on the same principles. 
Do I say treat with her? At this moment you have a 
negotiation pending with her government. With her 
you have not tried negotiation and failed, totally failed, 
as you have done with Spain, or rather France. And 
wherefore, under such circumstances, this hostile 
spirit to the one, and this—I won’t say what—to the 
other? | 

But a great deal is said about the laws of nations. 
What is national law but national power guided by 

_national interest? You yourselves acknowledge and 
practise upon this principle where you can, or where 
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you dare,—with the Indian tribes, for instance. I 
might give another and more forcible illustration. Will 
the learned lumber of your libraries add a ship to your 
fleet or a shilling to your revenue? Will it pay or 
-maintain a single soldier? And will you preach and 
prate of violations of your neutral rights when you 
tamely and meanly submit to the violation of your ter- 
titory? Will you collar the stealer of your shee , and 
let him escape that has invaded the repose of your 
fireside; has insulted your wife and children under 
your own roof? 

This is the heroism of truck and traffic—the public 
spirit of sordid avarice. Great Britain violates your 
flag on the high seas. What is her situation? Con- 
tending, not for the dismantling of Dunkirk, for Que- 
bec, or Pondicherry, but for London and Westminster 
—for life. Her enemy violating at will the territories 
of other nations—acquiring thereby a colossal power 
that threatens the very existence of her rival. But she 
has one vulnerable point to the arms of her adversary 
which she covers with the ensigns of neutrality. She 
draws the neutral flag over the heel of Achilles. And 
can you ask that adversary to respect it at the expense 
of her existence? And in favor of whom?—an enemy 
that respects no neutral territory of Europe, and not 
even your own? I repeat that the insults of Spain to- 
wards this nation have been at the instigation of 
France; that there is no longer any Spain. Well, sir, 
because the French government do not put this into 
the “ Moniteur,” you choose to shut your eyes to it. 
None so blind as those who will not see. You shut 
your own eyes, and to blind those of other people you 
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go into conclave and slink out again and say—“ a great 
affair of State! ’”—C’est une grande affaire d’Etat! 

It seems that your sensibilty is entirely confined to 
the extremities. You may be pulled by the nose and 
ears, and never feel it; but let your strong-box be at- 
tacked, and you are all nerve—“ Let us go to war!” 
Sir, if they called upon me only for my little peculium 
to carry it on, perhaps I might give it: but my rights 
and tiferties are involved in the grant, and I will never 
surrender them whilst I have life. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crownin- 
shield] is for sponging the debt. I can never consent 
to it. I will never bring the ways and means of fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy into your committee of supply. Con- 
fiscation and swindling shall never be found among my 
estimates, to meet the current expenditure of peace or 
war. No, sir. I have said with the doors closed, and 
I say so when they are open, “ Pay the public debt.” 
Get rid of that dead weight upon your government, 
that cramp upon all your measures, and then you may 
put the world at defiance. 

So long as it hangs upon you, you must have revenue 
and to have revenue you must have commerce—com- 
merce, peace. And shall these nefarious schemes be 
advised for lightening the public burdens? will you re- 
sort to these low and pitiful shifts? will you dare even 
to mention these dishonest artifices to eke out your ex- 
penses when the public treasure is lavished on Turks 
and infidels; on singing boys, and dancing girls; to fur- 
nish the means of bestiality to an African barbarian? 

Gentlemen say that Great Britain will count upon 
our divisions. How! What does she know of them? 
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Can they ever expect greater unanimity than prevailed 
at the last Presidential election? No, sir, ’tis the gen- 
tleman’s own conscience that squeaks. But if she 
cannot calculate upon your divisions, at least she may 
reckon upon your pusillanimity. She may well de- 
spise the resentment that cannot be excited to honor- 
able battle on its own ground—the mere effusion of 
mercantile cupidity. ~ 

Gentlemen talk of repealing the British treaty. The ~ 
gentleman from Pennsylvania should have thought of 
that before he voted to carry it into effect. And what 
is all this for? A point which Great Britain will not 
abandon to Russia you expect her to yield to you. 
Russia indisputably the second power of continental 
Europe, with half a million of hardy troops, with sixty 
sail of the line, thirty millions of subjects, a territory 
more extensive even than our own—Russia, sir, the 
storehouse of the British navy—whom it is not more 
the policy and the interest than the sentiment of that 
government to soothe and to conciliate; her sole hope 
of a diversion on the Continent—her only efficient ally. 
What this formidable power cannot obtain with fleets 
and armies you will command by writ—with pot-hooks 
and hangers. 

I am for no such policy. Truehonor is always the 
same. Before you enter into a contest, public or pri- 
vate, be sure you have fortitude enough to-go through 
with it. If you mean war, say so, and prepare for it. 

Look on the other side—behold the respect in which 
France holds neutral rights on land—observe her con- 
duct in regard to the Franconian estates of the King 
of Prussia: I say nothing of the petty powers—of the 
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Elector of Baden, or of the Swiss: I speak of a first- 
rate monarchy of Europe, and at a moment too when 
its neutrality was the object of all others nearest to the 
heart of the French Emperor. If you make him mon- 
arch of the ocean you may bid adieu to it forever. 

You may take your leave, sir, of navigation—even 
of the Mississippi. What is the situation of New Or- 
leans if attacked to-morrow ? Filled with a discontented 
and aipening people, whose language, manners, and 
religion all incline them to the invader—a dissatisfied 
people, who despise the miserable governor you have 
set over them—whose honest prejudices and basest 
passions alike take part against you. I draw my infor- 
mation from no dubious source—from a native Ameri- 
can, an enlightened member of that odious and imbe~ 
cile government. You have official information that 
the town and its dependencies are utterly defenceless 
and untenable—a firm belief that, apprised of this, gov: 
ernment would do something to put the place in a state 
of security, alone has kept the American portion of 
that community quiet. You have held that post—you 
now hold it—by the tenure of the naval predominance 
of England, and yet you are for a British naval war. 

There are now two great commercial nations. Great 
Britain is one—we are the other. When you consider 
the many points of contact between your interests, you 
may be surprised that there has been so little collision. 
Sir, to the other belligerent nations of Europe your 
navigation is a convenience, I might say a necessary, 
If you do not carry for them they must starve, at least 
for the luxuries of life, which custom has rendered al- 
most indispensable. And if you cannot act with some 
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degree of spirit towards those who are dependent up- 
on you as carriers, do you reckon to browbeat a jealous 
rival who, the moment she lets slip the dogs of war, 
sweeps you, at a blow, from the ocean? And cui bono? 
for whose benefit?—The planter? Nothing like it. 
The fair, honest, real American merchant? No, sir— 
for renegadoes; to-day American—to-morrow, Danes. 
Go to war when you will, the property now covered by 
the American will then pass under the Danish or Some 
other neutral flag. Gentlemen say that one English 
ship is worth three of ours: we shall therefore have the 
advantage in privateering. Did they ever know a na- 
tion get rich by privateering ? 

This is stuff for the nursery. Remember that your 
products are bulky—as has been stated—that they re- 
quire a vast tonnage. Take these carriers out of the 
market—what is the result? The manufacturers of 
England, which (to use a finishing touch of the gen- 
tleman’s. rhetoric) have received the finishing stroke 
f art, lie in a small comparative compass. The neu- 
tral trade can carry them. Your produce rots in the 
warehouse—you go to Statia or St. Thomas’s, and get 
a striped blanket for a joe, if you can raise one—dou- 
ble freight, charges, and commissions. Who receives 
the profit?—The carrier. Who pays it?—The con- 
sumer. : 

All your produce that finds its way to England must 
bear the same accumulated charges, with this differ- 
ence: that there the burden falls on the home price. I 
appeal to the experience of the last war, which has been 
so often cited. What, then, was the price of produce 
and of broadcloth? 
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But you are told England will not make war—she 
has her hands full. Holland calculated in the same 
way in 1781. How did it turn out? You stand now 
in the place of Holland, then—without her navy, un- 
aided by the preponderating fleets of France and Spain, 
to say nothing of the Baltic powers. Do you want to 
take up the cudgels where these great maritime pow- 
ers have been forced to drop them? to meet Great 
Britain on the ocean and drive her off its face? If you 
are so far gone as this, every capital measure of your 
policy has hitherto been wrong. You should have nur- 
tured the old and devised new systems of taxation— 
have cherished your navy. Begin this business when 
you may, land taxes, stamp acts, window taxes, hearth 
money, excise, in all its modifications of vexation and | 
oppression, must precede or follow after. 
But, sir, as French is the fashion of the day, I may 
be asked for my projet. I can readily tell gentlemen 
what I will not do. I will not propitiate any foreign 
nation with money. I will not launch into a naval war 
with Great Britain, although I am ready to meet her at 
Cow-pens or Bunker’s Hill. And for this plain reason. 
We are a great land animal, and our business is on 
shore. I will send her no money, sir, on any pretext 
whatsoever, much less on pretence of buying Labra- 
dor or Botany Bay, when my real object was to secure 
limits which she formally acknowledged at the peace 
of 1783. I go further—I would (if anything) have 
laid an embargo. This would have got our own prop- 
erty home and our adversary’s into our power. If 
there is any wisdom left among us the first step to- 
ward hostility will always be an embargo. In six 
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months-all your mercantile megrims would vanish. As 
to us, although it would cut deep, we can stand it. 
Without such a precaution, go to war when you will, 
you go to the wall. As to debts, strike the balance to- 
morrow, and England is, I believe, in our debt. 

I hope, sir, to be excused for proceeding in this de- 
sultory course. I flatter myself I shall not have oc- 
casion again to trouble you—I know not that I shal] be 
able—certainly not willing, unless provoked in self-« 
defence. I ask your attention to the character of the 
inhabitants of that southern country on whom gentle- 
men rely for the support of their measure. Who and 
what are they? A simple agricultural people, accus- 
tomed to travel in peace to market with the produce 
of their labor. Who takes it from us? 

Another people devoted to manufactures—our sole 
source of supply. I have seen some stuff in the news- 
papers about manufactures in Saxony, and about a 
man who is no longer the chief of a dominant faction. 
The greatest man whom I ever knew—the immortal 
author of the letters of Curtius—has remarked the 
proneness of cunning people to wrap up and disguise, 
in well-selected phrases, doctrines too deformed and 
detestable to bear exposure in naked words; by a judi- 
cious choice of epithets to dray the attention from 
the lurking principle beneath and perpetuate delusion. 
But a little while ago, and any man might be proud 
to be considered as the head of the republican party. 
Now, it seems, ’tis reproachful to be deemed the chief 
of a dominant faction. 

Mark the magic words! Head, chief. Republican 
party, dominant faction. But as to these Saxon manu- 
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factures. What became of their Dresden china? 
Why, the Prussian bayonets have broken all the pots, 
and you are content with Worcestershire or Stafford- 
shire ware. There are some other fine manufactures 
on the Continent, but no supply, except, perhaps, of 
linens, the articles we can best dispense with. A few 
individuals, sir, may have a coat of Louviers cloth, or 
a service of Sévres china; but there is too little, and 
that Igttle too dear, to furnish the nation. You must 
depend on the fur trade in earnest, and wear buffalo 
hides and bear skins. 

Can any man who understands Europe pretend to 
say that a particular foreign policy is now right be- 
cause it would have been expedient twenty or even ten 
years ago, without abandoning all regard for common 
sense? Sir, it is the statesman’s province to be guided 
by circumstances, to anticipate, to foresee them, to 
give them a course and a direction, to mold them to 
his purpose. 

It is the business of a counting-house clerk to peer 
into the day-book and ledger, to see no further than 
the spectacles on his nose, to feel not beyond the pen 
behind his ear, to chatter in coffee-houses, and be the 
oracle of clubs. From 1783 to 1793, and even later 
(1 don’t stickle for dates), France had a formidable 
marine—so had Holland—so had Spain. The two 
first possessed thriving manufactures and a flourish- 
ing commerce. Great Britain, tremblingly alive to 
her manufacturing interests and carrying trade, would 
have felt to the heart any measure calculated to favor 
her rivals in these pursuits; she would have yielded 
then to her fears and her jealousy alone. 
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What is the case now? She lays an export duty on 
her nmnufactures, and there’ ends the question. If 
Georgia shall (from whatever cause) so completely 
monopolize the culture of cotton as to be able to lay 
an export duty of three per cent upon it, besides tax- 
ing its cultivators in every other shape that human or 
infernal ingenuity can devise, is Pennsylvania likely 
to rival her or take away the trade? * 

But, sir, it seems that we who are opposedsto this 
resolution are men of no nerves—who trembled in the 
days of the British treaty—cowards (I presume) in 
the reign of terror! Is this true? Hunt up the jour- 
nals; let our actions tell. We pursue our unshaken 
course. We care not for the nations of Europe, but 
make foreign relations bend to our political principles 
and subserve our country’s interest. We have no wish 
to see another Actium, or Pharsalia, or the lieuten- 
ants of a modern Alexander playing at piquet or all- 
fours for the empire of the world. ’Tis poor comfort 
to us to be told that France has too decided a taste for 
luxurious things to meddle with us; that Egypt is her 
object, or the coast of Barbary, and at the worst we 
shall be the last devoured. 

We are enamored with neither nation—we would 
play their own game upon them, use them for our in- 
terest and convenience. But with all my abhorrence 
of the British government I should not. hesitate be- 
tween Westminster Hall and a Middlesex jury on the 
one hand, and the wood of Vincennes and a file of gren- 
adiers, on the other. That jury trial which walked 
with Horne Tooke and Hardy through the flames of 
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ministerial persecution is, I confess, more to my taste 
than the trial of the Duke d’Enghien. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sensible of having detained the _ 
committee longer than I ought—certainly much long- 
er than I intended. I am equally sensible of their po- 
liteness, and not less so, sir, of your patient attention. 
It is your own indulgence, sir, badly requited indeed, 
to which you owe this persecution. I might offer an- 
other gpology for these undigested, desultory remarks ; 
my never having seen the treasury documents. Until 
I came into the House this morning I have been 
_ stretched on a sick bed. 

But when I behold the affairs of this nation, instead 
of being where I hoped, and the people believed they 
were, in the hands of responsible men, committed to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry—to the refuse of the retail 
trade of politics—I do feel, I cannot help feeling, the 
most deep and serious concern. If the executive gov- 
ernment would step forward and say, “ Such is our 
plan, such is our opinion, and such are our reasons in 
support of it,’ I would meet it fairly, would openly 
oppose or pledge myself to support it. But without 
compass or polar star I will not launch into an ocean 
of unexplored measures which stand condemned by all 
the information to which I have access. The consti- 
tution of the United States declares it to be the prov- 
ince and duty of the President “to give to Congress, 
from time to time, information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge expedient and necessary.” 
Has he done it? I know, sir, that we may say, and 
do say, that we are independent (would it were true) ; 
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as free to give a direction to the executive as to re-" 
ceive it from him. But do what you will, foreign re- 
lations—every measure short of war, and even the 
course of hostilities—depend upon him. He stands at 
the helm and must guide the vessel of state. 

You give him money to buy Florida and he pur- 
chases Louisiana. You may furnish means—the ap- 
plication of those means rests with him. Let not the 
master and mate go below when the ship is in dis- 
tress, and throw the responsibility upon the cook and 
the cabin-boy. I said so when your doors were shut: I 
scorn to say less now that they are open. Gentlemen 
may say what they please. They may put an insigni- 
ficant individual to the ban of the Republic; I shall not 
alter my course. I blush with indignation at the mis- 
representations which have gone forth in the public 
prints of our proceedings, public and private. Are 
the people of the United States, the real sovereigns of 
the country, unworthy of knowing what, there is too 
much reason to believe, has been communicated to the 
privileged spies of foreign governments? 

I think our citizens just as well entitled to know 
what has passed as the Marquis Yrujo, who has 
bearded your President to his face, insulted your gov- 
ernment within its own peculiar jurisdiction, and out- 
raged all decency. Do you Thistake this diplomatic 
puppet for an automaton? He has orders for all he 
does. Take his instructions from his pocket to-mor- 
row, they are signed “ Charles Maurice Talleyrand.” 

Let the nation know what they have to depend upon. 
Be true to them, and trust me, they will prove true to 
themselves and to you. The people are honest; now 
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at home at their plows, not dreaming of what you are 
about. But the spirit of inquiry that has too long 
slept will be, must be, awakened. Let them begin to 
think; not to say such things are proper because they 
have been done, but, what has been done? and where- 
fore ?—and all will be right. 
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Wirt, William, afamous American lawyer and orator, 
born at Bladensburg, Md., Nov. 8, 1772; died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 8, 1634. He was admitted to the Virginia 
bar in 1792, and practised his profession in Richmond for a 
series of years, where his first distinction was won at the 
trial of Aaron Burr for treason in 1807. His eloquence on 
that memorable occasion gave him a national reputation. 
He was Attorney-General of the United States 1817-29, and 
after retiring from this office he removed to Baltimore, where 
he practised his profession, and also in the Supreme Court 
at Washington. Wirt was one of the ablest lawyers of his 
day as well as one of the most eloquent. 


SPEECH IN THE TRIAL OF AARON BURR. 


[In May, 1807, Aaron Burr was arraigned in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, held at Richmond, Virginia, for treason in 
prepariug the means of a military expedition against the posses- 
sions of the King of Spain, with whom the United States were at 
peace. Under the direction of President Jefferson Mr. Wirt was 
retained to assist the United States attorney in the prosecution, 
and in the course of the trial he spoke as follows :] 


May iT PLEASE Your Honors,—It is my duty to 
proceed, on the part of the United States, in opposing 
this motion. But I should not deem it my duty to op- 
pose it if it were founded on‘correct principles. I 
stand here with the same independence of action which 
belongs to the attorney of the United States; and as 
he would certainly relinquish the prosecution the mo- 
ment he became convinced of its injustice, so also most 
certainly would I. The humanity and justice of this 
nation would revolt at the idea of a prosecution pushed 
on against a life which stood protected by the laws; 
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but whether they would or not, I would not plant a 
thorn, to rankle for life in my heart, by opening my 
lips in support of a prosecution which I felt and be- 
lieved to be unjust. 

But believing, as I do, that this motion is not found- 
ed in justice, that it is a mere manceuvre to obstruct 
the inquiry, to turn it from the proper course, to wrest 
the trial of the facts from the proper tribunal, the jury, 
and embarrass the court with a responsibility which it 
ought not to feel, I hold it my duty to proceed—for 
the sake of the court, for the sake of vindicating the 
trial by jury, now sought to be violated, for the sake 
of full and ample justice in this particular case, for the 
sake of the future peace, union, and independence of 
these States, I feel it my bounden duty to proceed. In 
doing which I beg that the prisoner and his counsel 
will recollect the extreme difficulty of clothing my ar- 
gument in terms which may be congenial with their 
feelings. 

The gentlemen appear to me to feel a very extra- 
ordinary and unreasonable degree of sensibility on 
this occasion. They seem to forget the nature of the 
charge and that we are the prosecutors. We do not 
stand here to pronounce a panegyric on the prisoner, 
but to urge on him the crime of treason against his 
country. When we speak of treason we must call it 
treason. When we speak of a traitor we must call 
him a traitor. When we speak of a plot to dismember» 
the Union, to undermine the liberties of a great por- 
tion of the people of this country, and subject them to 
a usurper and a despot, we are obliged to use the 
terms which convey those ideas. 
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Why then are gentlemen so sensitive? Why on 
these occasions, so necessary, so unavoidable, do they 
shrink back with so much agony of nerve, as if, instead 
of a hall of justice, we were in a drawing-room with 
Colonel Burr and were barbarously violating towards 
him every principle of decorum and humanity? 

Mr. Wickham has, indeed, invited us to consider the 
subject abstractly, and we have been told that it ig ex- 
pected to be so considered ; but, sir, if this were practic. 
able, would there be no danger in it? Would there be 
no danger, while we were mooting points, pursuing in- 
genious hypotheses, chasing elementary principles over 
the wide extended plains and Alpine heights of ab- 
stract law, that we should lose sight of the great ques- 
tion before the court? 

This may suit the purposes of the counsel for the 
prisoner; but it does not, therefore, necessarily suit 
the purposes of truth and justice. It will be proper, 
when we have derived a principle from law or argu- 
ment, that we should bring it to the case before the 
court, in order to test its application and its practical 
truth. In doing which we are driven into the nature 
of the case and must speak of it as we find it. 

But, besides, the gentlemen have themselves ren- 
dered this totally abstract argument completely impos- 
sible; for one of their positions is that there is no 
overt act proven at all. Now, that an overt act consists 
of fact and intention has been so often repeated here 
that it has a fair title to Justice Vaughan’s epithet of 
a “‘decantatum.” In speaking then of this overt act 
we are compelled to inquire, not merely into the fact 
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of the assemblage, but the intention of it; in doing 
which we must examine and develop the whole pro- 
ject of the prisoner. It is obvious, therefore, that an 
abstract examination of this point cannot be made; 
and since the gentlemen drive us into the examination 
they cannot complain if, without any softening of 
lights or deepening of shades, we exhibit the picture 
in its true and natural state. 

. THis motion is a bold and original stroke in the 
noble science of defence. It marks the genius and 
hand of a master. For it gives to the prisoner every 
possible advantage, while it gives him the full benefit 
of his legal defence—the sole defence which he would 
be able to make to the jury if the evidence were alli 
introduced before them. It cuts off from the prose- 
cution all that evidence which goes to connect the 
prisoner with the assemblage on the island, to explain 
the destination and objects of the assemblage, and to: 
stamp beyond controversy the character of treason 
upon it. Connect this motion with that which was 
made the other day, to compel us to begin with the 
proof of the overt act, in which, from their zeal, 
gentlemen were equally sanguine, and observe what 
would have been the effect of success in both motions? 
We should have been reduced to the single fact, the 
individual fact, of the assemblage on the island, with- 
out any of the evidence which explains the intention 
and object of that assemblage. Thus gentlemen would 
have cut off all the evidence which carries up the plot 
almost to its conception, which, at all events, describes 
the first motion which quickened it into life, and fol- 
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lows its progress until it attained such strength and 
‘maturity as to throw the whole eastern country into 
consternation. : 
maturity as to throw the whole western country into 
should have been reduced to the speck, the atom which 
relates to Blennerhassett’s Island. General Eaton’s 
deposition (hitherto so much and so justly revered 
as to its subject), standing by itself would have Qeen 
without the powerful fortification derived from thes 
corroborative evidence of Commodore Truxton and 
the still stronger and most extraordinary coincidence 
of the Morgans. Standing alone, gentlemen would 
have still proceeded to speak of that affidavit as they 
have heretofore done; not declaring that what Gen- 
eral Eaton had sworn was not the truth, but that it 
was a most marvellous story! a most wonderful tale! 
and thus would they have continued to seek in the bold 
and. wild extravagance of the project itself, an argu- 
ment against its existence and a refuge from public 
indignation. 

But that refuge is taken away. General Eaton’s 
narration stands confirmed beyond the possibility of 
rational doubt. But I ask what inference is to be 
drawn from these repeated attempts to stifle the prose- 
cution and smother the evidenge? If the views of 
the prisoner were, as they have been so often repre- 
sented by one of his counsel, highly honorable to him- 
self and glorious to his country, why not permit the 
evidence to disclose these views? 

Accused as he is of high treason, he would certainly 
stand acquitted, not only in reason and justice, but by 
the maxims of the most squeamish modesty, in show- 
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ing us by evidence all this honor and this glory which 
his scheme contained. 

No, sir, it is not squeamish modesty; it. is not fas- 
tidious delicacy that prompts these repeated efforts to 
keep back the evidence; it is apprehension; it is alarm; 
it is fear; or rather it is the certainty that the evidence, 
whenever it shall come forward, will fix the charge; - 
and if such shall appear to the court to be the motive 
of thfs motion, your honors, I well know, will not be 
disposed to sacrifice public justice, committed to your 
charge, by aiding this stratagem to elude the sentence 
of the law; you will yield to the motion no further 
than the rigor of legal rules shall imperiously con- 
strain you. 

I shall proceed now to examine the merits of the 
motion itself, and to answer the argument of the 
gentleman [Mr. Wickham], who opened it. I will 
treat that gentleman with candor. If I misrepresent 
him, it will not be intentionally. I will not follow the 
example which he has set me on a very recent occa- 
sion. I will not complain of flowers and graces where 
none exist. I will not, like him, in reply to an argu- 
ment as naked as a sleeping Venus, but certainly not 
half so beautiful, complain of the painful necessity I 
am under, in the weakness and decrepitude of logical 
vigor, of lifting first this flounce and then that fur- 
below before I can reach the wished-for point of at- 
tack. I keep no flounces or furbelows ready manu- 
factured and hung up for use in the millinery of my 
fancy, and if I did, I think I should not be so indis- 
creetly impatient to get rid of my wares as to put them 
off on improper occasions. 
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I cannot promise to interest you by any classical and 
elegant allusions to the pure pages of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.” I cannot give you a squib or a rocket in 
every period. For my own part, I have always thought 
these flashes of wit (if they deserve that name), I have 
always thought these meteors of the brain, which spring 
up with such exuberant abundance in the speeches of 
that gentleman, which play on each side of the path of 
reason, or, sporting across it with fantastic motion 
decoy the mind from the true point in debate, no better 
evidence of the soundness of the argument with which 
they are connected, nor, give me leave to add, the 
vigor of the brain from which they spring, than those 
vapors which start from our marshes and blaze 
with a momentary combustion, and which, floating 
on the undulations of the atmosphere, beguile the 
traveler into bogs and brambles, are evidence of the 
firmness and solidity of the earth from which they 
proceed. 

I will endeavor to meet the gentleman’s proposi- 
tions in their fullforce and to answer them fairly. I 
will not, as I am advancing towards them with my 
mind’s eye, measure the height, breadth, and power of 
the proposition; if I find it beyond my strength, halve 
it; if still beyond my strength, quarter it, if still neces- 
sary, subdivide it into eighths; and when by this 
process I have reduced it to the proper standard take 
one of these sections and toss it, which an air of ele- 
phantine strength and superiority. 

If I find myself capable of conducting, by a fair 
course of reasoning, any one of his propositions to 
an absurd conclusion, I will not begin by stating that 
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absurd conclusion as the proposition itself which I am 
going to encounter. I will not, in commenting on the 
gentieman’s authorities, thank the gentleman, with 
sarcastic politeness for introducing them, declare that 
they conclude directly against him, read just so much 
of the authority as serves the purpose of that decla- 
ration, omitting that which contains the true point 
of the case which makes against me; nor, if forced 
by a direct call to read that part also, will I content 
myself by running over it as rapidly and inarticulately 
as I can, throw down the book with a theatrical air, 
and exclaim “ Just as I said,” when I know it is just 
as I had not said. 

I know that by adopting these arts I might raise a 
laugh at the gentleman’s expense; but I should be 
very little pleased with myself if I were capable of 
enjoying a laugh procured by such means. I know, 
too, that by adopting such arts there will always be 
those standing around us who have not comprehended 
the whole merits of the legal discussion, with whom I 
might shake the character of the gentleman’s science 
and judgment as a lawyer. I hope I shall never be 
capable of such a wish, and I had hoped that the 
gentleman himself felt so strongly that proud, that 
high, aspiring, and ennobling magnanimity which I 
had been told conscious talents rarely fail to inspire, 
that he would have disdained a poor and fleeting tri- 
umph gained by means like these. 

I proceed now to answer the several points of his 
argument, so far as they could be collected from the 
general course of his speech. I say, so far as they 
could be collected; for the gentleman, although re-~ 
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quested before he began, refused to reduce his motion 
to writing. It suited better his partisan style of war- 
fare to be perfectly at large; to change his ground as 
often as he pleased; on the plains of Monmouth to- 
day, at the Eutaw Springs to-morrow. He will not 
censure me, therefore, if I have not been correct in 
gathering his points from a desultory discourse “of 
four or five hours’ length, as it would not have Deen 
wonderful if I had misunderstood him. I trust, there-™ 
fore, that I have been correct; it was my intention to 
be so; for I can see neither pleasure nor interest in 
misrepresenting any gentleman; and I now beg the 
court, and the gentleman, if he will vouchsafe it, to 
set me right if I have misconceived him. 

I understood him, then, sir, to resist the introduc- 
tion of further evidence under this indictment by 
making four propositions. 


First. Because Aaron Burr, not being on the island 
at the time of the assemblage, cannot be a principal 
in the treason, according to the constitutional defi- 
nition of the laws of England. 

Second. Because the indictment must be proved as 
laid; and as the indictment charges the prisoner with 
levying war, with an assemblagé*on the island, no evi- 
dence to charge him with that act, by relation, is rele- 
vant to this indictment. 

Third. Because, if he be a principal in the treason 
at all, he is a principal in the second degree; and, his 
guilt being of that kind which is termed derivative, 
no parol evidence can be let in to charge him until 
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we shall show a record of the conviction of the prin- 
cipals in the first degree. 

Fourth. Because no evidence is relevant to. con- 
nect the prisoner with others, and thus to make him 
a traitor by relation, until we shall previously show an 
act of treason in these others; and the assemblage on 
the island was not an act of treason. 


I Deg leave to take up these propositions in suc- 
cession, and to give them those answers which to my 
mind are satisfactory. Let us examine the first: it 
is because Aaron Burr, not being present on the island 
at the time of the assemblage, cannot be a principal 
in the treason within the constitutional definition or 
the laws of England. 

In many of the gentleman’s general propositions I 
perfectly accord with him: as that the constitution was 
intended to guard against the calamities to which 
Montesquieu refers when he speaks of the victims of 
treason; that the constitution intended to guard 
against arbitrary and constructive treasons; that the 
principles of sound reason and liberty require their 
exclusion; and that the constitution is to be inter- 
preted by the rules of reason and moral right. 

I fear, however, that I shall find it difficult to accom- 
modate both the gentlemen who have spoken in sup- 
port of the motion, and to reconcile some of the posi- 
tions of Mr. Randolph to the rules of Mr. Wickham; 
for, while the one tells us to interpret the constitution 
by sound reason, the other exclaims, “ Save us from 
the deductions of common sense.’”’ What rule then 
shall I adopt? A kind of reason which is not common 
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sense might indeed please both the gentlemen; but, 
as that is a species of reason of which I have no very 
distinct conception, I hope the gentlemen will excuse 
me for not employing it. Let us return to Mr. Wick- 
ham. 

Having read to us the constitutional definition of 
treason, and given us the rule by which it was to be 
interpreted, it was natural to expect that he would 
have proceeded directly to apply that rule to the defi- 
nition and give us the result. But while we were 
expecting this, even while we have our eyes on the 
gentleman, he vanishes like a spirit from American 
ground, and we see him no more until we see him in 
England, resurging by a kind of intellectual magic in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, complaining most 
dolefully of my Lord Coke’s bowels. 

Before we follow him in this excursion it may be 
well to inquire what it was that induced him to leave 
the regular track of his argument. I will tell you 
what it was. It was, sir, the decision of the supreme 
court in the case of Bollman and Swartout. It was 
the judicial exposition of the constitution by the high- 
est court in the nation, upon the very point which the 
gentleman was considering, which made him take this 
flight to England; because it stared him in the face 
and contradicted his position. 

Sir, if the gentleman had believed this decision to 
be favorable to him, we should have heard of it in the 
beginning of his argument; for the path of inquiry in 
which he was led him directly to it. 

Interpreting the American constitution, he would 
have preferred no authority to that of the supreme 
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court of the country. Yes, sir, he would have imme- 
diately seized this decision with avidity. He would 
have set it before you in every possible light. He 
would have illustrated it. He would have adorned it. 
You would have seen it under the action of his genius 
appear with all the varying grandeur of our mountains 
in the morning sun. He would not have relinquished 
it for the common law, nor have deserted a rock so 
broa@ and solid, to walk upon the waves of the At- 
lantic. r 

But he knew that this decision closed against him 
completely the very point which he was laboring. 
Hence it was that the decision was kept so sedulously 
out of view until from the exploded materials of the 
common law he thought he had reared a Gothic edifice 
so huge and so dark as quite to overshadow and eclipse 
it. Let us bring it from this obscurity into the face 
of day. We who are seeking truth and not victory, 
whether right or wrong, have no reason to turn our 
eyes from any source of light which presents itself, 
and least of all from a source so high and so respect- 
able as the decision of the supreme court of the United 
States. 

The inquiry is, whether presence at the overt act 
be necessary to make a man a traitor? The gentle- 
men say that it is necessary; that he cannot be a 
principal in the treason without actual presence. What 
says the supreme court in the case of Bollman and 
Swartout? 


“Tt is not the intention of the court to say that no 
individual can be guilty of this crime who has not 
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appeared in arms against his country; on the contrary, 
if war be actually levied, that is, if a body of men be 
assembled for the purpose of effecting by force a 
treasonable purpose, all those who perform any part, 
however minute, or however removed from the scene 
of action, and who are actually leagued in the general 
conspiracy, are to be considered as traitors.” 


* 
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Here then we find the court so far from requiring. 


presence that it expressly declares that, however re- 
mote the accused may have been from the scene of 
the treasonable assemblage, he is still involved in the 
guilt of that assemblage, his being leagued in the gen- 
eral conspiracy was sufficient to make the act his own. 

The supreme court, being of that opinion, proceeded 
to an elaborate examination of the evidence, to ascer- 
tain whether there had been a treasonable assemblage. 
It looked to the depositions of General Eaton and 
General Wilkinson, the ciphered letter, the declaration 
of Swartout that Burr was levying an armed body of 
seven thousand men; and it looked to these parts of 
the evidence expressly for the purpose of discovering 
whether it were probable that Burr had actually 
brought these men together ; not whether Bollman and 
Swartout were present at any such assemblage. 

It knew that, if any such assemblage had taken 
place, Bollman and Swartout must have been at that 
time at the city of Orleans, or on their way thither; 
indeed the whole reasoning of the court proceeded on 
the fact, as admitted, of the prisoner’s absence. Why, 
then, the laborious investigation which the court 
makes as to the probability of Burr having bron 
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his men or any part of them together, unless the guilt 
of that assemblage were to be imputed to Bollman and 
Swartout? If their absence were sufficient to excuse 
them, that fact was admitted, and the inquiry would 
have been a very short one. But, the court having 
previously decided that the fact of presence or absence 
was unimportant. that it made no odds how far distant 
the accused might be from the treasonable assemblage, 
it bé€ame the unavoidable duty of the court to pro- 
ceed to the inquiry whether any such assemblage had 
taken place; and if the evidence had manifested that 
fact to its satisfaction, it is clear that, in the opinion 
of that court, the prisoners would have been as deeply 
involved in the guilt of that assemblage as any of 
those who actually composed it. 

The counsel knew that their first point was met 
directly by the counter authority of the supreme court. 
They have impliedly, if not expressly, admitted it; 
hence they have been reduced to the necessity of tak- 
ing the bold and difficult ground that the passage which 
I have read is extra-judicial, a mere obiter dictum. 
They have said this, but they have not attempted to 
show it. 

Give me leave to show that they are mistaken; that 
it is not an obiter dictum, that it is not extra-judicial; 
but that it is a direct adjudication of a point imme- 
diately before the court. What were the questions 
before the court? The court made no formal division 
of this subject, but these questions are necessarily and 
irresistibly involved in it. It must first be observed 
that the arrest of Bollman and Swartout at New Or- 
leans, and that the fact that they had not been pres- 
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ent at any assemblage of the traitors in arms, were 
notorious and admitted. The case then presented to 
the court three distinct questions. 

First. Has Aaron Burr committed treason, or has > 
he been engaged or leagued in any treasonable con- 
spiracy? 

Second. Were Bollman and Swartout connected 
with him? . 

Third. Could they be guilty of treason without™be- 
ing actually present? Now, if the court had been sat-~ 
isfied that there had been an overt act, and that these 
men were leagued in the conspiracy which produced it, 
still it would have remained a distinct and substantive 
question whether their absence from the overt act and 
their having no immediate hand in it did not discharge 
them from. the constitutional guilt of levying war; 
for, though leagued in the conspiracy, and although 
there might have been an overt act, these men would 
have been innocent if presence at the overt act were 
necessary to make them guilty. 

The question then, of presence or absence, was a 
question really presented by the case of Bollman and 
Swartout. It was one important to the decision of the 
case, and the court, thinking it so, did consider and 
decide it in direct opposition to AS principle contended 
for on the other side. 

A plain man would imagine that when the supreme 
court had taken up and decided the case its decision 
would form a precedent on the subject; and, having 
that authority on my side, I should suppose that I 
might safely dismiss the gentleman’s first point. But 
Mr. Randolph seems to think it very doubtful whether 
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you ought to be bound by that authority, and that you 
must be very much embarrassed to have to decide it, 
even admitting it to be a regular judicial determina- 
tion of this question; for he made a very pathetic and 
affecting apostrophe to the situation in which you 
would be placed if you differed from this opinion of 
the supreme court. - 

I see no difficulty in the case if our laws are to be 
unifétm. How can the inferior court control the de- 
cisions of the superior court? You are but a branch 
of the supreme court. If you, sir, sitting as a circuit 
court, have a right to disregard the rule decided by 
the supreme court, and adopt a different rule, every 
other inferior court has an equal right to do the same, 
so that there will be as many various rules as to treason 
as there are courts; and the result might be, and cer- 
tainly would be, that what would be treason in one 
circuit would not be treason in another; and a man 
might be hanged in Pennsylvania for an act against 
the United States of which he would be held perfectly 
innocent in Virginia. 

Thus treason against the United States would still 
be unsettled and fluctuating, and the object of the 
constitution in defining it would be disappointed and 
defeated; whereas a principle of law solemnly ad- 
judged by the supreme court becomes, I apprehend, 
the law of the land; and all the inferior courts are 
compulsorily bound by it. To say that they are not 
is to disorganize the whole judiciary system, to con- 
found the distinction and grades of the courts, to ban- 
ish all certainty and stability from the law, and to 
destroy all uniformity of decision. I trust that we are 
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not prepared to rush into this wild disorder and con- 
fusion, but that we shall temperately and regularly 
conform to the decrees of that parent court, of which 
this is a mere branch, until those decrees shall be 
changed by the same high authority which created 
them. 

But for a moment let us relinquish that decision, 
and, putting it aside, let us indulge the gentlefhan 
with the inquiry whether that decision be in‘eon- 
formity with the constitution of the United States and* 
the laws of England. In interpreting the constitution 
let us apply to it the gentleman’s own principles: the 
rules of reason and moral right. The question to be 
thus determined is whether a man who is absent may 
not be guilty as if he were actually present. 

That a law should be so construed as to advance the 
remedy and repress the mischief is not more a rule 
of common law than a principle of reason; it applies 
to penal as well as to remedial laws. So also the 
maxim of the common law, that a law as well as a 
covenant should be so construed that its object may 
‘rather prevail than perish, is one of the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense. 

Apply these principles to the constitution. Gentle- 
men have said that its object was to prevent the people 
from being harassed by arbitrary and constructive 
treason. But its object, I presume, was not to declare 
that there was no such crime. It certainly did not 
mean to encourage treason. It meant to recognize the 
existence of the crime and provide for its punishment. 
The liberties of the people, which required that the 
offence should be defined, circumscribed, and limited, 
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required also that it should be certainly and adequately 
punished. 

The framers of the constitution, informed by the ex- 
amples of Greece and Rome, and foreseeing that the 
liberties of this Republic might one day or other be 
seized by the daring ambition of some domestic usurp- 
er, have given peculiar importance and solemnity to the 
crime, by engrafting it upon the constitution. But 
they have done this in vain if the construction con- 
tended for on the other side is to prevail. If it re- 
quire actual presence at the scene of the assemblage to 
involve a man in the guilt of treason, how easy will it 
be for the principal traitor to avoid this guilt and es- 
cape punishment forever! He may go into distant 
States, from one State to another. He may secretly 
wander, like a demon of darkness, from one end of 
the continent to the other. 

He may enter into the confidence of the simple and 
unsuspecting. He may pour his poison into the minds 
of those who were before innocent. He may seduce 
them into a love of his person, offer them advantages, 
pretend that his measures are honorable and beneficial, 
connect them in his plot and attach them to his glory. 
He may prepare the whole mechanism of, the stupend- 
ous and destructive engine and put it in motion. Let 
the rest be done by his agents. He may then go a 
hundred miles from the scene of action. Let him keep 
himself only from the scene of the assemblage and the 
immediate spot of battle, and he is innocent in law, 
while those whom he has deluded are to suffer the 
death of traitors!’ Who is the most guilty of this trea- 
son, the poor, weak, deluded instruments, or the art- 
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ful and ambitious man who corrupted and misled them? 
There is no comparison between his guilt and theirs; 
and yet you secure impunity to him while they are to 
suffer death! Is this according to the rules of reason? 
Is this moral right? Is this a means of preventing trea- 
son? Or rather, is it not in truth a direct invitation 
to it? Sir, it is obvious that neither reason nor moral 
rights require actual presence at the overt act to gon- 
stitute the crime of treason. Put this case to any com-—« 
mon man, whether the absence of a corrupter should 
exempt him from punishment for the crime which he 
has excited his deluded agents to commit; and he will 
instantly tell you that he deserves infinitely more se- 
vere punishment than his misguided instruments. 
There is a moral sense much more unerring in ques- 
tions of this sort than the frigid deductions of jurists 
or philosophers; and no man of a sound mind and 
heart can doubt for a moment between the compara- 
tive guilt of Aaron Burr (the prime mover of the 
whole mischief), and the poor men on Blennerhas- 
sett’s Island, who called themselves Burr’s men. In 
the case of murder, who is the most guilty, the ignor- 
ant, deluded perpetrator, or the abominable instigator ? 
The decision of the supreme court, sir, is so far from 
being impracticable on the ground of reason and moral 
right, that it is supported by their most obvious and 
palpable dictates. 

Give to the constitution the construction contended 
for on the other side, and you might as well expunge 
the crime from your criminal code; nay, you had bet- 
ter do it, for by this construction you hold out the 
lure of impunity to the most dangerous men in the 
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community, men of ambition and talents, while you 
loose the vengeance of the law on the comparatively 
innocent. If treason ought to be repressed, I ask you 
who is the most dangerous and the most likely to com- 
mit it—the mere instrument who applies the force, 
or the daring, aspiring, elevated. genius who devises 
the whole plot, but acts behind the scenes? ... 

I come now, sir, to the gentleman’s third point, in 
whigh he says he cannot possibly fail. It is this: 


“ Because, if the prisoner be a principal in the trea- 
son at all, he is a principal in the second degree; and, 
his guilt being of that kind which is termed derivative, 
no further parol evidence can be let in to charge him 
until we show a record of the conviction of the princi- 
pals in the first degree.”’ 


By this I understand the gentleman to advance, in 
other terms, the common-law doctrine that when a 
man is rendered a principal in treason by acts which 
would make him an accessory in felony he cannot be 
tried before the principal in the first degree. 

I understand this to be the doctrine of the common 
law as established by all the authorities; but when I 
concede this point I insist that it can have no effect in 
favor of the accused for two reasons: first, because it 
is the mere creature of the common law; secondly, 
because, if the common law of England be our law, 
this position assumes what is denied, that the conduct 
of the prisoner in this case is of an accessorial nature, 
or such as would make him an accessory in felony. 

First. Because this position is the mere creature 
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of the common law. If it be so, no consequence can 
be deduced from it. It is sufficient, on this branch of 
the subject, to take his own declaration that the com- 
mon law does not exist in this country. If we exam- 
ine the constitution and the act of Congress we shall 
find that this idea of a distinction between principals 
in the first and second degree depends entirely upon 
the common law. Neither the constitution nor the act 
of Congress knows any such distinction. os 

All who levy war against the United States whether 
present or absent—all who are leagued in the con- 
spiracy, whether on the spot of the assemblage or per- 
forming some minute and inconsiderable part in it a 
thousand miles from the scene of action—incur equally 
the sentence of the law; they are all equally traitors. 
This scale, therfore, which graduates the guilt of the 
offenders and establishes the order of their respec- 
tive trials, if it ever existed here, is completely abro- 
gated by the highest authorities in this country. The 
convention which formed the constitution and defined 
treason, Congress which legislated on that subject, and 
the supreme judiciary of the country expounding the 
constitution and the law, have united in its abrogation. 

But let us for a moment put the convention, Con- 
gress, and judiciary aside, and examine how the case 
will stand. Still this scale of nforal guilt, which Mr. 
Wickham has given us, is the creature of the common 
law, which, as already observed, he himself in another 
branch of his argument has emphatically told us does 
not exist in this country. He has stated that the crea- 
ture presupposes the creator, and that where the crea- 
tor does not exist the creature cannot. 
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The common law, then, being the creator of the rule 
which Mr. Wickham has given us, and that common 
law not existing in this country, neither can the rule, 
which is the mere creature of it, exist in this country. 
So that the gentleman has himself furnished the argu- 
ment which refutes this infallible point of his, on 
which he has so much relied. But to try this position 
to its utmost extent, let us not only put aside the con- 
stitutién and act of Congress and decision of the su- 
preme court, but let us admit that the common law does 
exist here. Still, before the principle could apply, it 
would remain to be proven that the conduct of the 
prisoner in this case has been accessorial; or, in other 
words, that his acts in relation to this treason are of 
such a nature as would make him an accessory in 
felony. 

But is this the case? It is a mere petitio principi. 
It is denied that his acts are such as would make him 
an accessory in felony. I have already, in another 
branch of this subject, endeavored to show, on the 
grounds of authority and reason, that a man might be 
involved in the guilt of treason as a principal, by be- 
ing legally though not actually present; that treason 
occupied a much wider space than felony; that the 
scale of proximity between the accessory and princi- 
pal must be extended in proportion to the extent of 
the theatre of the treason; and that, as the prisoner 
must be considered as legally present, he could not 
be an accessory but a principal. If I have succeeded in 
this, I have in fact proved that his conduct cannot be 
deemed accessorial. 

But an error has taken place from considering the 
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scene of the overt act as the theatre of the treason, 
from mistaking the overt act of the treason itself, and 
consequently from referring the conduct of the pris- 
oner to the acts on the island. The conduct of Aaron 
Burr has been considered in relation to the overt act 
on Blennerhassett’s Island only; whereas it ought to 
be considered in connection with the grand design, the 
deep plot of seizing Orleans, separating the Union, 
and establishing an independent empire in the west, of 
which the prisoner was to be the chief. It ought to 
be recollected that these were his objects, and that the 
whole western country, from Beaver to Orleans, was 
the theatre of his treasonable operations. It is by this 
first reasoning that you are to consider whether he be 
a principal or an accessory, and not by limiting your in- 
quiries to the circumscribed and narrow spot in the 
island where the acts charged happened to be per- 
formed. 

Having shown, I think, on the ground of law, that 
the prisoner cannot be considered as an accessory, let 
me press the inquiry whether on the ground of reason 
he be a principal or accessory; and remember that his 
project was to seize New Orleans, separate the Union, 
and erect an independent empire in the west, of which 
he was to be the chief. This was the destination of 
the plot and the conclusion of the drama. Will any 
man say that Blennerhassett was the principal, and 
Burr but an accessory? Who will believe that Burr, 
the author and projector of the plot, who raised the 
forces, who enlisted the men, and who procured the 
funds for carrying it into execution, was made a cat’s- 
paw of? 
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Will any man believe that Burr, who is a soldier, 
bold, ardent, restless and aspiring, the great actor 
whose brain conceived, and whose hand brought the 
plot into operation, that he should sink down into an 
accessory, and that Blennerhassett should be elevated 
into a principal? He would startle at once at the 
thought. Aaron Burr, the contriver of the whole con- 
spiracy, to everybody concerned in it was as the sun 
to the planets which surround him. Did he not bind 
them in their respective orbits and give them their light 
their heat, and their motion? Yet he is to be consid-— 
ered as accessory, and Blennerhassett is to be the 
principal! 

Let us put the case between Burr and Blennerhas- 
sett. Let us compare the two men and settle this 
question of precedence between them. It may save a 
good deal of troublesome ceremony hereafter. 

Who Aaron Burr is, we have seen in part already. 
I will add, that beginning his operations in New York, 
he associates with him men whose wealth is to sup- 
ply the necessary funds. Possessed of the mainspring, 
his personal labor contrives all the machinery. Per- 
vading the continent from New York to New Orleans, 
he draws into his plan, by every allurement which he 
can contrive, men of all ranks and descriptions. To 
youthful ardor he presents danger and glory; to am- 
bition, rank and titles and honors; to avarice the mines 
of Mexico. To each person whom he addresses he 
presents the object adapted to his taste. His recruit- 
ing-officers are appointed. Men are engaged through- 
out the continent. 
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Civil life is indeed quiet upon its surface, but in its 
bosom this man has contrived to deposit the materials 
which, with the slightest touch of his match, produce 
an explosion to shake the continent. 

All this his restless ambition has contrived; and in 
the autumn of 1806 he goes forth for the last time to 
apply this match. On this occasion he meets with 
Blennerhassett. be 

Who is Blennerhassett? A native of Ireland, a 
man of letters, who fled from the storms of his owft 
country to find quiet in ours. His history shows that 
war is not the natural element of his mind. If it had 
Deen, he never would have exchanged Ireland for 
America. So far is an army from furnishing the so- 
ciety natural and proper to Mr. Blennerhassett’s char- 
acter, that on his arrival in America he retired even 
from the population of the Atlantic States and sought 
quiet and solitude in the bosom of our western forests. 

But he carried with him taste and science and 
wealth; and, lo, the desert smiled! Possessing himself 
of a beautiful island in the Ohio, he rears upon it a 
palace and decorates it with every romantic embellish- 
ment of fancy. A shrubbery that Shenstone might 
have envied blooms around him. Music that might 
have charmed Calypso and her nymphs is his. An ex- 
tensive library spreads its treasures before him. A 
philosophical apparatus offers to him all the secrets 
and mysteries of nature. Peace, tranquillity, and in- 
nocence shed their mingled delights around him. 

And to crown the enchantment of the scene, a wife, 
who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and 
graced with every accomplishment that can render it 
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irresistible, had blessed him with her love and made 
him the father of several children. 

The evidence would convince you that this is but a. 
faint picture of the real life. In the midst of all this 
peace, this innocent simplicity, and this tranquillity, 
this feast of the mind, this pure banquet of the heart, 
the destroyer comes; he comes to change this paradise 
into a hell. Yet the flowers do not wither at his ap- 
proach. No monitory shuddering through the bosom 
of their unfortunate possessor warns him of the ruin 
that is coming upon him. 

A stranger presents himself. Introduced to their 
civilities by the high rank which he had lately held in 
his country, he soon finds his way to their hearts by the 
dignity and elegance of his demeanor, the light and 
beauty of his conversation, and the seductive and fas- 
cinating power of his address. The conquest was not 
difficult. Innocence is ever simple and credulous. Con- 
scious of no design itself, it suspects none in others. 
It wears no guard before its breast. Every door, and 
portal, and avenue of the heart is thrown open, and all 
who choose it enter. Such was the state of Eden when 
the serpent entered its bowers. 

The prisoner, in a more engaging form, winding 
himself into the open and unpractised heart of the 
unfortunate Blennerhassett, found but little difficulty 
in changing the native character of that heart and the 
objects of its affection. By degrees he infuses into 
it the poison of his own ambition. He breathes into 
it the fire of his own courage; a daring and desperate 
thirst for glory; an ardor panting for great enterprises, 
for all the storm and bustle and hurricane of life. In 
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a short time the whole man is changed, and every ob- 
ject of his former delight is relinquished. No more 
he enjoys the tranquil scene; it has become flat and 
insipid to his taste. His books are abandoned. His 
retort and crucible are thrown aside. His shrubbery 
blooms and breathes its fragrance upon the air in 
vain; he likes it not. His ear no longer drinks the 
rich melody of music; it longs for the trumpet’s clangor 
and the cannon’s roar. Even the prattle of his babes 
_ once so sweet, no longer affects him; and the angel 
smile of his wife which hitherto touched his bosom 
with ecstasy so unspeakable, is now unseen and unfelt. 

Greater objects have taken possession of his soul. 
His imagination has been dazzled by visions of dia- 
dems, of stars, and garters, and titles of nobility. He 
has been taught to burn with restless emulation at 
the names of great heroes and conquerors. His en- 
chanted island is destined soon to relapse into a wil- 
derness; and in a few months we find the beautiful 
and tender partner of his bosom, whom he lately “ per- 
mitted not the winds of” summer “ to visit too rough~ 
ly,” we find her shivering at midnight on the wintry 
banks of the Ohio, and mingling her tears with the 
torrents that froze as they fell. 

Yet this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his 
interest and his happiness, thus seduced from the 
paths of innocence and peace, thus confounded in the 
toils that were deliberately spread for him, and over- 
whelmed by the mastering spirit and genius of an- 
other—this man, thus ruined and undone, and made 
to play a subordinate part in this grand drama of guilt 
and-treason, this man is to be called the principal of- 
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fender, while he by whom he was thus plunged in 
misery is comparatively innocent, a mere accessory! 
Is this reason? Is it law? Is it humanity? 

Sir, neither the human heart nor the human under- 
standing will bear a perversion so monstrous and ab- 
surd! so shocking to the soul! so revolting to reason! 
Let Aaron Burr, then, not shrink from the high desti- 
nation which he has courted, and having already 
ruineg Blennerhassett in fortune, character, and hap- 
piness forever, let him not attempt to finish the tragedy 
by thrusting that ill-fated man between himself and 
punishment. 

Upon the whole, sir, reason declares Aaron Burr 
the principal in this crime, and confirms herein the 
sentence of the law; and the gentleman, in saying that 
his offence is of a derivative and accessorial nature, 
begs the question and draws his conclusions from what, 
instead of being conceded, is denied. It is clear from 
what has been said that Burr did not derive his guilt 
from the men on the island, but imparted his own 
guilt to them; that he is not an accessory, but a princi- 
pal; and therefore that there is nothing in the objection 
which demands a record of their conviction before we 
shall go on with our proof against him. 

But suppose you should think otherwise, suppose 
you were of opinion that on principles of law and rea- 
son (notwithstanding the seeming injustice and in- 
humanity of considering him as inferior in guilt to 
them), Aaron Burr was not a principal, but an acces- 
sorial offender in the treason; would you, for that rea- 
son, stop the evidence from going to the jury! 
Now. to inquire whether the conduct of Aaron 
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Burr makes him liable as a principal or accessory 
is only arguing in a different shape the whole 
question whether he has committed an overt act of war 
or not. The jury are to consult and decide whether he 
be a principal offender or not. Whether he be a princi- 
pal or accessory is a question of fact which they are 
sworn to decide. The court must judge of the weight 
of evidence before it can say that the accused is either 
a principal or accessory. Suppose one part of tite evi- 
dence contradicts another.- Is it not judging of the 
weight of evidence to decide whether he be a princi- 
pal or accessory? If it be not, I know not what judg- 
ing of the weight of evidence is. Nothing is more 
peculiarly within the exclusive province of the jury 
than the sufficiency or insufficiency of the evidence. | 

But the court never says that the evidence is or is 
not sufficient to prove what it is intended to establish. 
‘No court has such right. The course in such cases is 
to give instructions in a general charge to the jury 
after all the evidence shall have been heard. Will you, 
because of your impressions on this subject, from a 
merely partial view of the evidence, compel the jury 
also to decide on that necessarily partial view? If you 
do, do you not thereby divest the jury of their peculiar 
functions? Their province should not be invaded. 
The invasion is big with dan&er and terror. I trust 
that you will see this subject in the awful light in 
which it really stands, and that you will suffer the 
trial to take its natural course. 

Mr. Martin has referred you to a number of cases 
from Cooper and other authors, but they do not prove 
the position intended. The court, in all these cases, 
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leaves the jury to decide on the overt act. You will 
find those cases to amount simply to this: a dialogue 
between the court and the counsel of the prisoner as. 
to the overt act. The court was required to say 
_ whether the overt act were proved or not. There was 
no judicial determination. The judge merely told his 
opinion; but he told the jury at the same time that the 
decision belonged to them and not to him. 

Therg is a wide difference between criminal and 
civil cases; and as it is of much more importance to 
preserve the trial by jury in the former, to protect the 
lives of the people against unjust persecutions, than 
in mere civil suits, to preserve the rights of property, 
the constitution has secured that trial in all criminal 
prosecutions. 

Should the court interfere for the purpose of stop- 
ping the evidence and to wrest the cause from the 
‘ jury in favor of the accused, would there not be a 
reciprocal right? If it can interfere to save the pris- 
pner, can they not interfere equally against him? A 
thing unprecedented in the annals of jurisprudence. 
Have the counsel on either side a right to call on the 
other side to state all their evidence before it be in- 
troduced, and then to address the court without hear- 
ing it, if they think they have a better chance before 
the court than the jury? Has either party a right to 
substitute the court for the jury, or the jury for the 
court, at pleasure; to address the court on facts, or the 
jury on points of law? Such an attempt would not be 
a greater encroachment on the right of the proper trib- 
unal than the present motion is on the rights of the: 
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Nott, Eliphalet, a noted American clergyman and 
pulpit orator, born at Ashford, Conn., June 25, 1773; died at 
Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1866. He was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1795 and after holding two brief 
pastorates became president of Union College at Schenectady 
in 1804, and continued in that position until his death, a 
period of sixty-two years. He wasan able and ready public 
speaker, and on great occasions rose to heights of real 
eloquence. His funeral sermon upon the death cf Hamilton, 


“ How are the Mighty Fallen,” is his most celebrate@eflort. 
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“HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN.” 
DELIVERED AT ALBANY, JULY 9, 1804. 


THE occasion explains the choice of my subject—a 
subject on which I enter in obedience to your request. 
You have assembled to express your elegiac sorrows, 
and sad and solemn weeds cover you. 

Before such an audience and on such an occasion I 
enter on the duty assigned me with trembling. Do not 
mistake my meaning. I tremble indeed—not, how- 
ever, through fear of failing to merit your applause; 
for what have I to do with that when addressing the 
dying and treading on the ashes of the dead; not 
through fear of failing justly.to portray the character 
of that great man who is at once the theme of my en- 
comium and regret. He needs not eulogy. His work 
is finished, and death has removed him beyond my 
censure, and I would fondly hope, through grace, above 
my praise. 

You will ask then why I tremble? I tremble to 
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think that I am called to attack, from this place, a crime 
the very idea of which almost freezes one with horror 
—a crime, too, which exists among the polite and pol- 
ished orders of society, and which is accompanied 
with every aggravation; committed with cool delibera- 
tion, and openly in the face of day! But I Have a 
duty to perform: and difficult and awful as that duty 
is, I will not shrink from it. 

Wowd to God my talents were adequate to the oc- 
casion. But such as they are, I devoutly proffer them 
to unfold the nature and counteract the influence of 
that barbarous custom which like a resistless torrent is 
undermining the foundations of civil government, 
breaking down the barriers of social happiness, and 
sweeping away virtue, talents, and domestic felicity in 
its desolating course. 

Another and an illustrious character—a father—a 
general—a statesman—the very man who stood on 
an eminence and without a rival among sages and 
heroes, the future hope of his country in danger—this 
man, yielding to the influence of a custom which de- 
serves our eternal reprobation has been brought to an 
untimely end. 

That the deaths of great and’useful men should be 
particularly noticed is equally the dictate of reason 
and revelation. The tears of Israel flowed at the de- 
cease of good Josiah, and to his memory the funeral 
women chanted the solemn dirge. But neither exam- 
ples nor arguments are necessary to wake the sympa- 
thies of a grateful people on such occasions. The 
death of public benefactors surcharges the heart, and 
it spontaneously disburdens itself by a flow of sorrows. 
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Such was the death of Washington; to embalm whose 
memory and perpetuate whose deathless fame we lent 
our feeble but unnecessary services. 

Such, also, and more peculiarly so, has been the 
death of Hamilton. The tidings of the former moved 
us, mournfully moved us, and we wept. The account 
of the latter chilled our hopes and curdled our blood. 
The former died in a good old age; the latter was cut 
off in the midst of his usefulness. The former*was a 
customary providence,—we saw in it, if I may speak 
so, the finger of God, and rested in his sovereignty. 
The latter is not attended with this soothing circum- 
stance. 

The fall of Hamilton owes its existence to mad de- 
liberation and is marked by violence. The time, the 
place, the circumstances, are arranged with barbarous 
coolness. The instrument of death is levelled in day- 
light, and with well-directed skill pointed at his heart. 
Alas! the event has proven that it was but too well di- 
rected. Wounded, mortally wounded, on the very 
spot which still smoked with the blood of a favorite 
son, into the arms of his indiscreet and cruel friend 
the father fell. 

Ah! had he fallen in the course of nature; or jeop- 
ardizing his life in defence of his country had he fallen 
—hbut he did not. He fell it single combat—pardon 
my mistake—he did not fall in single combat. His 
noble nature refused to endanger the life of his antag- 
onist. But he exposed his own life. This was his 
crime: and the sacredness of my office forbids that I 
should hesitate explicitly to declare it so. He did not 
hesitate to declare it so himself. ‘‘ My religious and 
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moral principles are strongly opposed to duelling.” 
These are his words before he ventured to the field 
of death. “I view the late transaction with sorrow 
and contrition.” These are his words after his re- 
turn. Humiliating end of illustrious greatness! 
“ How are the mighty fallen!” And shall the mighty 
thus fali? Thus shall the noblest lives be sacrificed 
and the richest blood be spilt? “Tell it not in Gath;: 
publishgt not in the streets of Askelon!” 

Think not that the fatal issue of the late inhuman 
interview was fortuitous. No; the hand that guides 
unseen the arrow of the archer steadied and directed 
the arm of the duellist. And why did it thus direct 
it? Asa solemn memento—as a loud and awful warn- 
ing to a community where justice has slumbered—and_ 
slumbered—and slumbered—while the wife has been 
robbed of her partner, the mother of her hopes, and 
life after life rashly and with an air of triumph sported 
away. 

And was there, O my God! no other sacrifice val- 
uable enough; would the cry of no other blood reach 
the place of retribution and wake justice, dozing over 
her awful seat! But though justice should still slum- 
ber, and retribution be delayed, we, who are the min- 
isters of that God who will judge the judges of the 
world, and whose malediction rests on him who does 
his work unfaithfully, we will not keep silence. 

I feel, my brethren, how incongruous my subject is 
with the place I occupy. It is humiliating; it is dis- 
tressing in a Christian country, and in churches conse- 
crated to the religion of Jesus, to be obliged to attack 
a crime which outstrips barbarism, and would even 
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sink the character of a generous savage. But humili- 
ating as it is, it is necessary. And must we then, even 
for a moment, forget the elevation on which grace 
hath placed us, and the light beets the gospel sheds 
around us? 

Must we place ourselves back in the midst of bar- 
barism ; and instead of hearers softened to forgiveness 
by the love of Jesus, filled with noble sentiments to- 
wards our enemies, and waiting for occasions-after 
the example of divinity, to do them good; instead 6f 
such hearers, must we suppose ourselves addressing 
hearts petrified to goodness, incapable of mercy, and 
boiling with revenge? Must we, O my God! instead 
of exhorting those who hear us to go on unto perfec- 
tion, adding to virtue charity, and to charity brotherly 
kindness; must we, as if surrounded by an auditory 
just emerging out of darkness and still cruel and fero- 
cious, reason to convince them that revenge is im- 
proper and that to commit deliberate murder is sin? 

Yes, we must do this. Repeated violations of the 
law and the sanctuary, which the guilty find in public 
sentiment, prove that it is necessary. 

Withdraw, therefore, for a moment, ye celestial 
spirits—ye holy angels accustomed to hover round 
these altars and listen to those strains of grace which 
heretofore have filled this hottse of God. Other sub- 
jects occupy us. Withdraw, therefore, and leave us; 
leave us to exhort Christian parents to restrain their 
vengeance, and at least to keep back their hands from 
blood ; to exhort youth, nurtured in Christian families, 
not rashly to sport with life, nor lightly to wring the 
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widow’s heart with sorrows, and fill the orphan’s eye 
with tears. 

In accomplishing the object which is before me it 

will not be expected, as it is not necessary, that I 
should give a history of duelling. You need not be in- 
formed that it originated in a dark and barbarous age. 
The polished Greek knew nothing of it; the noble Ro- 
man was above it. Rome held in equal detestation the 
man wko exposed his life unnecessarily and him who 
refused to expose it when the public good required it. 
Her heroes were superior to private contests. They 
indulged no vengeance except against the enemies of 
their country. Their swords were not drawn unless 
her honor was in danger; which honor they defended 
with their swords not only, but shielded with their bos- 
_ oms also, and were then prodigal of their blood. But 
though Greece and Rome knew nothing of duelling it 
exists. It exists among us: and it exists at once the 
most rash, the most absurd and guilty practice that ever 
disgraced a Christian nation. 
_ Guilty—because it is a violation of the law. What 
law? The law of God,—‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.” This 
prohibition was delivered by God himself, at Sinai, to 
the Jews. And, that it is of universal and perpetual 
obligation is manifest from the nature of the crime 
prohibited not only, but also from the express declara- 
tion of the Christian Lawgiver, who hath recognized 
its justice and added to it the sanctions of his own au- 
thority. 

“ Thou shalt not kill.’ Who? Thou, creature. I, 
the Creator, have given life, and thou shalt not take 
it away! When and under what circumstances may I 
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not take away life? Never, and under no circumstances 
without my permission. It is obvious that no discre- 
tion whatever is here given. The prohibition is ad- 
dressed to every individual where the law of God is 
promulgated, and the terms made use of are express 
and unequivocal. So that life cannot be taken under 
any pretext, without incurring guilt, unless by a per- 
mission sanctioned by the same authority which ‘sanc- 
tions the general law prohibiting it. From this“aw it 
is granted there are exceptions. These exceptions, 
however, do not result from any sovereignty which one 
creature has over the existence of another, but from the 
positive appointment of that eternal Being whose “ is 
the world and the fulness thereof. In whose hand is 
the soul of every living creature, and the breath of all 
mankind.” Even the authority which we claim over 
the lives of animals is not founded on a natural right, 
but on a positive grant made by the Deity himself to 
Noah and his sons. This grant contains our warrant 
for taking the lives of animals. But if we may not 
take the lives of animals without permission from 
God, much less may we the life of man made in his 
image. 

In what cases, then, has the Sovereign of life given 
this permission? In rightful war; by the civil magis- 
trate; and in necessary self-defence. Besides these I 
do not hesitate to declare that in the oracles of God 
there are no other. He, therefore, who takes life in 
any other case, under whatever pretext, takes it un- 
warrantably, is guilty of what the Scriptures call mur- 
der, and exposes himself to the malediction of that 
God who is an avenger of blood and who hath said, 
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“ At the hand of every man’s brother will i require 
the life of man—+Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

The duellist contravenes the law of God not only, 
but the law of man also. To the prohibition of the 
former have been added the sanctions of the latter. 
Life taken in a duel, by the common law, is murder. 
And where this is not the case, the giving and receiv- 
ing ola challenge only is by statute considered a high 
misdemeanor for which the principal and his second 
are declared infamous and disfranchised for twenty 
years. Under what accumulated circumstances of ag- 
gravation does the duellist jeopardize his own life or 
take the life of his antagonist? I am sensible that in 
a licentious age, and when laws are made to yield to 
the vices of those who move in the higher circles, this 
crime is called by I know not what mild and accommo- 
dating name. But before these altars, in this house of 
God, what is it? It is murder—deliberate, aggravated 
murder. If the duellist deny this, let him produce his 
warrant from the Author of life for taking away from 
his creature the life which had been sovereignly given. 
If he cannot do this, beyond all controversy he is a 
murderer ; for murder consists in taking away life with- 
out the permission and contrary to the prohibition of 
him who gave it. 

Who is it, then, that calls the duellist to the dan- 
gerous and deadly combat? Is it God? No; on the 
contrary, he forbids it. Is it, then, his country? No; 
she also utters her prohibitory voice. Who is it then? 
A man of honor. And who is this man of honor? A 
man, perhaps, whose honor is a name; who prates with 
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polluted lips about the sacredness of character when his 
own is stained with crimes and needs but the single 
shade of murder to complete the dismal and sickly 
picture. Every transgression of the divine law im- 
plies great guilt, because it is the transgression of in- 
finite authority. But the crime of deliberately and 
lightly taking life has peculiar aggravations. It is a 
crime committed against the written law not onlyp but 
also against the dictates of reason, the remonstrances 
of conscience, and every tender and amiable feelin® 
of the heart. To the unfortunate sufferer it is the 
wanton violation of his most sacred rights. It snatches 
him from his friends and his comforts, terminates his 
state of trial, and precipitates him, uncalled for and 
perhaps unprepared, into the presence of his Judge. 

You will say the duellist feels no malice. Be it so, 
Malice, indeed, is murder in principle. But there may 
be murder in reason and in fact where there is no 
malice. Some other unwarrantable passion or princi- 
ple may lead to the unlawful taking of human life. 
The highwayman who cuts the throat and rifles the 
pocket of the passing traveller feels no malice. And 
could he with equal ease and no greater danger of de- 
tection have secured his booty without taking life, he 
would have stayed his arm over the palpitating bosom 
of his victim and let the plundered suppliant pass. 

Would the imputation of cowardice have been in- 
evitable to the duellist if a challenge had not been 
given or accepted? The imputation of want had been 
no less inevitable to the robber if the money of the 
passing traveller had not been secured. Would the 
duelist have been willing to have spared the life of 
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his antagonist if the point of honor could otherwise 
have been gained? So would the robber if the point 
of property could have been. Who can say that the 
motives of the one are not as urgent as the motives 
of the other? And the means by which both obtain 
the object of their wishes are the same. Thus, ac- 
cording to the dictates of reason, as well as the law 
of God, the highwayman and the duellist stand on 
groung equally untenable, and support their guilty 
havoc of the human race by arguments equally falla- 
cious. 

Ts duelling guilty’—So it is absurd. It is absurd 
as a punishment, for it admits of no proportion to 
crimes: and besides, virtue and vice, guilt and inno- 
cence, are equally exposed by it to death or suffering. 
As a reparation it is still more absurd, for it makes the 
injured liable to a still greater injury. And as the 
vindication of personal character it is absurd even be- 
yond madness. 

One man of honor, by some inadvertence or perhaps 
with design, injures the sensibility of another man of 
honor. In perfect character the injured gentleman re- 
sents it. He challenges the offender. The offender 
accepts the challenge. The time is fixed. The place is 
agreed upon. The circumstances, with an air of sol- 
emn mania, are arranged; and the principals, with 
their seconds and surgeons, retire under the covert of 
some solitary hill, or upon the margin of some unfre- 
quented beach, to settle this important question of 
honor by stabbing or shooting at each other. One or 
the other, or both the parties, fall in this polite and 
gentlemanlike contest. 
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And what does this prove? 

It proves that one or the other, or both of them, as 
the case may be are marksmen. But it affords no evi- 
dence that either of them possess honor, probity, or 
talents. It is true that he who falls in single combat has 
the honor of being murdered: and he who t kes his life, 
the honor of a murderer. Besides this, I know not of 
any glory which can redound to the infatuated combat- 
ants, except it be what results from having extended 
the circle of wretched widows and added to the number 
of hapless orphans. And yet, terminate as it will, this 
frantic meeting, by a kind of magic influence, entirely 
varnishes over a defective and smutty character ; trans- 
forms vice to virtue, cowardice to courage; makes 
falsehood, truth; guilt, innocence—in one word, it 
gives a new complexion to the whole state of things. 
The Ethopian changes his skin, the leopard his spots, 
and the debauched and treacherous—having shot away 
the infamy of a sorry life—comes back from the field 
of perfectibility quite regenerated and, in the fullest 
sense, an honorable man. He is now fit for the com- 
pany of gentlemen. He is admitted to that company, 
and should he again, by acts of vileness, stain his pur- 
ity of character so nobly acquired, and should any one 

have the effrontery to say he has done so, again he 
stands ready to vindicate his honor and by another act 
of homicide to wipe away the stain which has been at- 
tached to it. 

I might illustrate this article by example. I might 
produce instances of this mysterious transformation 
of character, in the sublime circles of moral refine- 
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ment, furnished by the higher orders of the fashion- 
able world, which the mere firing of pistols has pro- 
duced. But the occasion is too awful for irony. Ab- 
surd as duelling is, were it absurd only, though we 
might smile at the weakness and pity the folly of its 
abettors, there would be no occasion for seriously at- 
tacking them. But to what has been said I add that 
duelling is rash and presumptuous. 

Lif@is the gift of God, and it was never bestowed 
to be sported with. To each the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse has marked out a sphere to move in and assigned 
a part to act. This part respects ourselves not only, 
but others also. Each lives for the benefit of all. 

As in the system of nature the sun shines, not to dis- 
play its own brightness and answer its own conveni- 
ence, but to warm, enlighten, and bless the world; so 
in the system of animated beings there is a dependence, 
a correspondence, and a relation, through an infinitely 
extended, dying, and reviving universe—“in which 
no man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self.” Friend is related to friend; the father to his 
family ; the individual to community. To every mem- 
ber of which, having fixed his station and assigned his 
duty, the God of nature says, “Keep this trust—de- 
fend this post.” For whom? For thy friends, thy 
family, thy country. And having received such a 
charge and for such a purpose, to desert it is rashness 
and temerity. 

Since the opinions of men are as they are, do you 
ask how you shall avoid the imputation of cowardice 
if you do not fight when you are injured? Ask your 
family how you will avoid the imputation of cruelty: 
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ask your conscience how you will avoid the imputa- 
tion of guilt: ask God how you will avoid his maledic- 
tion, if you do? These are previous questions. Let 
these first be answered, and it will be easy to reply 
‘to any which may follow them. If you only accept a 
challenge, when you believe in your conscience that 
duelling is wrong, you act the coward. The dastard- 
ly fear of the world governs you. Awed by its men- 
aces, you conceal your sentiments, appear in dis@hise, 
and act in guilty conformity to principles not your 
own, and that too in the most solemn moment and 
when engaged in an act which exposes you to death. 
But if it be rashness to accept, how passing rash- 
ness is it, in a sinner, to give a challenge? Does it 
become him whose life is measured out by crimes to be 
extreme to mark and punctilious to resent whatever 
is amiss in others? Must the duellist who, now, dis- 
daining to forgive, so imperiously demands satisfac- 
tion to the uttermost—must this man himself, trem- 
bling at the recollection of his offences, presently ap- 
pear a suppliant before the mercy-seat of God? 
Imagine this—and the case is not imaginary—and 
you cannot conceive an instance of greater inconsist- 
ency or of more presumptuous arrogance. Therefore 
“avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath; for vengeance is mine, I will repay saith the 
Lord.” Do you ask, then, how you shall conduct to- 
wards your enemy who hath lightly done’you wrong? 
If he be hungry, feed him; if naked, clothe him; if 
thirsty, give him drink. Such, had you preferred your 
question to Jesus Christ, is the answer he had given 
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you. By observing which wou will usually subdue and 
always act more honorably than your enemy. 

I feel, my brethren, as a minister of Jesus and a 
teacher of his gospel, a noble elevation on this article. 
Compare the conduct of the Christian, acting in con- 
formity to the principles of religion, and of the duel- 
list, acting in conformity to the principles of honor, 
and let reasons say which bears the marks of the most 
exalted greatness. Compare them, and let reason say 
which enjoys the most calm serenity of mind in time, 
and which is likely to receive the plaudit of his Judge 
in immortality. God, from his throne, beholds not a 
nobler object on his footstool than the man who loves 
his enemies, pities their errors, and forgives the in- 
juries they do him. This is, indeed, the very spirit of 
the heavens. It is the image of his benignity whose 
glory fills them. 

To return to the subject before us—guilty, absurd, 
and rash, as duelling is, it has its advocates. And had 
it not had its advocates—had not a strange preponder- 
ance of opinion been in favor of it, never, O lamented 
Hamilton; hadst thou thus fallen in the midst of thy 
days and before thou hadst reached the zenith of thy 
glory! 

O that I possessed the talent of eulogy, and that I 
might be permitted to indulge the tenderness of friend- 
ship in paying the last tribute to his memory! O that 
I were capable of placing this great man before you! 
Could I do this, I should furnish you with an argu- 
ment the most practical, the most plain, the most con- 
vincing, except that drawn from the mandate of God, 
that was ever furnished against duelling—that horrid 
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practice which has in an awful moment robbed the 
world of such exalted worth. But I cannot do this; I 
can only hint at the variety and exuberance of his ex- 
cellence. 

The Man, on whom nature seems originally to have 
impressed the stamp of greatness, whose genius 
beamed, from the retirement of collegiate life, with 
a radiance which dazzled and a loveliness which 
charmed the eye of sages. = 

The Hero, called from his sequestered retreat, 
whose first appearance in the field, though a stripling, 
conciliated the esteem of Washington, our good old 
father. Moving by whose side, during all the perils 
of the Revolution, our young chieftain was a contribu- 
tor to the veteran’s glory, the guardian of his person, 
and the co-partner of his toils. 

The Conqueror, who, sparing of human blood when 
victory favored, stayed the uplifted arm and nobly said 
to the vanquished enemy, “ Live!” 

The Statesman, the correctness of whose principles 
and the strength of whose mind are inscribed on the 
records of Congress and on the annals of the council 
chamber ; whose genius impressed itself upon the con- 
stitution of his country; and whose memory, the gov- 
ernment—illustrious fabric, resting on this basis—will 
perpetuate while it lasts; and Shaken by the violence 
of party should it fall, which may heaven avert, his 
prophetic declarations will be found inscribed on its 
ruins. 

The Counsellor, who was at once the pride of the 
bar and the admiration of the court; whose apprehen- 
sions were quick as lightning, and whose development 
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of truth was luminous as its path; whose argument no 
change of circumstances could embarrass; whose 
knowledge appeared intuitive; and who by a single 
glance, and with as much facility as the eye of the 
eagle passes over the landscape, surveyed the whole 
field of controversy; saw in what way truth might be 
most successfully defended and how error must be ap- 
proached; and who, without ever stopping, ever hesi- 
tatingy by a rapid and manly march, led the listening 
judge and the fascinated juror, step by step, through 
a delightsome region, brightening as he advanced, till 
his argument rose to demonstration, and eloquence 
was rendered useless by conviction ; whose talents were 
employed on the side of righteousness; whose voice, 
whether in the council chamber, or at the bar of jus- 
tice, was virtue’s consolation; at whose approach op- 
pressed humanity felt a secret rapture, and the heart 
of injured innocence leaped for joy. 

Where Hamilton was, in whatever sphere he moved, 
the friendless had a friend, the fatherless a father, 
and the poor man, though unable to reward his kind- 
ness, found an advocate. It was when the rich op- 
pressed the poor; when the powerful menaced the de- 
fenceless; when truth was disregarded or the eternal 
principles of justice violated; it was on these occa- 
sions that he exerted all his strength; it was on these 
occasions that he sometimes soared so high and shone 
with a radiance of transcendent, I had almost said, so 
“heavenly, as filled those around him with awe and 
gave to him the force and authority of a prophet.” 

The Patriot, whose integrity baffled the scrutiny of 
inquisition; whose manly virtue never shaped itself 
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to circumstances; who, always great, always himself, 
stood amidst the varying tides of party, firm, like the 
rock which, far from land, lifts its majestic top above 
the waves and remains unshaken by the storms which 
agitate the ocean. 

The Friend, who knew no guile; whose bosom was 
transparent and deep; in the bottom of whose heart 
was rooted every tender and sympathetic virtue ; whose 
various worth opposing parties acknowledged While 
alive, and on whose tomb they unite, with equal sym-— 
pathy and grief, to heap their honors. 

I know he had his failings. I see, on the picture of 
his life—a picture rendered awful by greatness, and 
luminous by virtue—some dark shades. On these let 
the tear that pities human weakness, fall; on these let 
the veil which covers human frailty rest. As a hero, 
as a statesman, as a patriot, he lived nobly: and would 
to God I could add, he nobly fell. Unwilling to ad- 
mit his error in this respect, I go back to the period 
of discussion. I see him resisting the threatened in- 
terview. I imagine myself present in his chamber. 
Various reasons, for a time, seem to hold his deter- 
mination in arrest. Various and moving objects pass 
before him and speak a dissuasive language. His 
country, which may need his counsels to guide, and his 
arm to defend, utters her veto® The partner of his 
youth, already covered with weeds, and whose tears 
flow down into her bosom, intercedes! His babes, 
stretching out their little hands and pointing to a 
weeping mother, with lisping eloquence, but eloquence 
which reaches the parent’s heart, cry out, “ Stay, stay, 
dear papa, and live for us!” 
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In the meantime the spectre of a fallen son, pale 
and ghastly, approaches, opens his bleeding bosom and 
as the harbinger of death points to the yawning tomb 
and warns a hesitating father of the issue! He pauses, 
reviews these sad objects, and reasons on the subject. 
I admire his magnanimity, I approve his reasoning, and 
I wait to hear him reject with indignation the murder- 
ous proposition and to see him spurn from his pres- 
ence #he presumptuous bearer of it. But I wait in vain. 
It was a moment in which his great wisdom forsook 
him—a moment in which Hamilton was not himself. 
He yielded to the force of an imperious custom; and, 
yielding, he sacrificed a life in which all had an in- 
terest—and he is lost—lost to his country, lost to his 
family, lost to us. For this act, because he disclaimed 
it and was penitent, I forgive him. But there are those 
whom I cannot forgive. I mean not his antagonist ; over 
whose erring steps, if there be tears in heaven, a pious 
mother looks down and weeps. 

If he be capable of feeling, he suffers already all 
that humanity can suffer—suffers, and wherever he 
may fly will suffer, with the poignant recollection of 
having taken the life of one who was too magnanimous, 
in return, to attempt his own. Had he known this, it 
must have paralyzed his arm while it pointed at so in- 
corruptible a bosom the instrument of death. Does he 
know this now? His heart, if it be not adamant, must 
soften—if it be not ice, must melt. But on this article 
I forbear. Stained with blood as he is, if he be peni- 
tent, I forgive him—and if he be not, before these al- 
tars, where all of us appear as suppliants, I wish not 
to excite your vengeance, but rather, in behalf of an 
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object rendered wretched and pitiable by crime, to 
wake your prayers. 

But I have said, and I repeat it, there are those 
whom I cannot forgive. I cannot forgive that minister 
at the altar who has hitherto forborne to remonstrate 
on this subject. I cannot forgive that public prose- 
cutor who, entrusted with the duty of avenging his 
country’s wrongs, has seen those wrongs and taker? no 
measures to avenge them. I cannot forgive that judge 
upon the bench, or that governor in the chair of state; 
who has lightly passed over such offences. I cannot 
forgive the public, in whose opinion the duellist finds 
a sanctuary. I cannot forgive you, my brethren, who 
till this late hour have been silent while successive 
murders were committed. 

No; I cannot forgive you that you have not, in com- 
mon with the freemen of this State, raised your voice 
to the powers that be and loudly and explicitly de- 
manded an execution of your laws; demanded this in 
a manner which, 1f it did not reach the ear of govern- 
ment, would at least have reached the heavens and 
pleaded your excuse before the God that filleth them— 
in whose presence as I stand I should not feel myself 
innocent of the blood that crieth against us had I been 
silent. But I have not been silent. Many of you who 
hear me are my witnesses—thewalls of yonder tem- 
ple, where I have heretofore addressed you, are my 
witnesses, how freely I have animadverted on this 
subject in the presence both of those who have violated 
the laws and of those whose indispensable duty it is to 
see the laws executed on those who violate them. 

I enjoy another opportunity; and would to God I 
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might be permitted to approach for once the last scene 
of death. Would to God I could there assemble, on 
the one side, the disconsolate mother with her seven 
fatherless children; and on the other those who ad- 
minister the justice of my country. Could I do this, 
I would point them to these sad objects. I would en- 
treat them, by the agonies of bereaved fondness, to 
listen to the widow’s heartfelt groans; to mark the 
orpham’s sighs and tears. And having done this, I 
would uncover the breathless corpse of Hamilton—I 
would lift from his gaping wound his bloody mantle—I 
would hold it up to heaven before them, and I would 
ask, in the name of God, I would ask whether at the 
sight of it they felt no compunction? 

You will ask, perhaps, what can be done to arrest 
the progress of a practice which has yet so many ad- 
vocates? I answer, nothing—if it be the deliberate 
intention to do nothing. But, if otherwise, much is 
within our power. Let, then, the governor see that 
the laws are executed; let the council displace the man 
who offends against their majesty; let courts of jus- 
tice frown from their bar, as unworthy to appear be- 
fore them, the murderer and his accomplices; let the 
people declare him unworthy of their confidence who 
engages in such sanguinary contests; let this be done, 
and should life still be taken in single combat, then 
the governor, the council, the court, the people, look- 
ing up to the Avenger of sin, may say, “ We are inno- 
cent, we are innocent.” Do you ask how proof can be 
obtained? How can it be avoided? The parties return, 
hold up before our eyes the instruments of death, pub- 
lish to the world the circumstances of their interview, 
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and even with an air of insulting triumph boast how 
coolly and deliberately they proceeded in violating one 
of the most sacred laws of earth and heaven! 

Ah! ye tragic shores of Hoboken, crimsoned with 
the richest blood, I tremble at the crimes you record 
against us—the annual register of murders which you 
keep and send up to God! Place of inhuman cruelty! 
beyond the limits of reason, of duty, and of religion, 
where man assumes a more barbarous naturewand 
ceases to be man. What poignant, lingering sorrow® 
do thy lawless combats occasion to surviving relatives! 
Ye who have hearts of pity—ye who have experienced 
the anguish of dissolving friendship—who have wept, 
and still weep, over the moldering ruins of departed 
kindred, ye can enter into this reflection. 

O thou disconsolate widow! robbed, so cruelly 
robbed, and in so short a time, both of a husband and a 
son, what must be the plentitude of thy sufferings! 
Could we approach thee, gladly would we drop the 
tear of sympathy and pour into thy bleeding bosom the 
balm of consolation!> But how could we comfort her 
whom God hath not comforted? To his throne let us 
lift up our voice and weep. O God! if thou art still 
the widow’s husband and the father of the fatherless, 
if in the fulness of thy goodness there be yet mercies 
in store for miserable mortals, pity, O pity this af- 
flicted mother, and grant that her hapless orphans may 
find a friend, a benefactor, a father, in thee! On this ° 
article I have done, and may God add his blessing. 

But I have still a claim upon your patience. I can- 
not here repress my feelings and thus let pass the 
present opportunity. 
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“How are the mighty fallen.” And, regardless 
as we are of vulgar deaths, shall not the fall of the 
mighty affect us? A short time since, and he who 
is the occasion of our sorrows was the ornament of 
his country. He stood on an eminence, and glory cov- 
ered him. From that eminence he has fallen—sud- 
denly, forever fallen. His intercourse with the living 
world is now ended; and those who would hereafter 
find him must seek him in the grave. There, cold 
and lifeless, is the heart which just now was the seat 
of friendship. There, dim and sightless, is the eye 
whose radiant and enlivening orb beamed with intel- 
ligence; and there, closed forever, are those lips on 
whose persuasive accents we have so often and so late- 
ly hung with transport! From the darkness which 
rests upon his tomb there proceeds, methinks, a light 
in which it is clearly seen that those gaudy objects 
which men pursue are only phantoms. In this light, 
how dimly shines the splendor of victory; how hum- 
ble appears the majesty of grandeur! The bubble 
which seemed to have so much solidity has burst; and 
we again see that all below the sun is vanity. 

True, the funeral eulogy has been pronounced; the 
sad and solemn procession has moved; the badge of 
mourning has already been decreed, and presently 
the sculptured marble will lift up its front, proud to 
perpetuate the name of Hamilton and rehearse to the 
passing traveller his virtues. Just tributes of respect! 
And to the living useful. But to him, moldering in 
the narrow and humble habitation, what are they? 
How vain! how unavailing! 

Approach, and behold while I lift from this sepul- 
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chre its covering! Ye admirers of his greatness; ye 
emulous of his talents and his fame, approach, and be- 
hold him now. How pale! How silent! No martial 
bands admire the adroitness of his movements; no fas- 
cinating throng weep, and melt, and tremble at his 
eloquence! Amazing change! A shroud! a coffin; a 
narrow, subterraneous cabin! This is all that now re- 
mains of Hamilton! And is this all that remains of 
him? During a life so transitory, what lasting monu- 
ment, then, can our fondest hopes erect? a 

My brethren! we stand on the borders of an awful 
gulf, which is swallowing up all things human. And 
is there, amidst this universal wreck, nothing stable, 
nothing abiding, nothing immortal, on which poor, 
frail, dying man can fasten? Ask the hero, ask the 
statesman, whose wisdom you have been accus- 
tomed to revere, and he will tell you. He will tell you, 
did I say? He has already told you from his death- 
bed, and his illumined spirit still whispers from the 
heavens, with well-known eloquence, the solemn ad- 
monition. 

“ Mortals! hastening to the tomb, and once the com- 
panions of my pilgrimage, take warning and avoid my 
errors; cultivate the virtues I have recommended; 
choose the Saviour I have chosen; live disinterestedly ; 
live for immortality; and, would you rescue anything 
from final dissolution, lay it up in God.” 

Thus speaks, methinks, our deceased benefactor, and 
thus he acted during his last sad hours. To the ex- 
clusion of every other concern, religion now claims 
all his thoughts. Jesus! Jesus, is now his only hope. 
The friends of Jesus are his friends; the ministers of 
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the altar his companions. While these intercede, he 
listens in awful silence, or in profound submission 
whispers his assent. Sensible, deeply sensible of his 
sins, he pleads no merit of his own. He repairs to the 
mercy-seat, and there pours out his penitential sor- 
rows, there he solicits pardon. Heaven, it should 
seem, heard and pitied the suppliant’s cries. Disbur- 
dened of his sorrows, and looking up to God, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Grace, rich grace.” ‘I have,” said he, clasp- 
ing his dying hands, and with faltering tongue, “I 
have a tender reliance on the mercy of God in Christ.” 
In token of this reliance, and as an expression of his 
faith, he receives the holy sacrament; and having done 
this, his mind becomes tranquil and serene. Thus he 
‘remains, thoughtful indeed, but unruffled to the last, 
and meets death with an air of dignified composure 
and with an eye directed to the heavens. 

This last act, more than any other, sheds glory on 
his character. Everything else death effaces. Re- 
ligion alone abides with him on his death-bed. He 
dies a Christian. This is all which can be enrolled of 
him among the archives of eternity. This is all that 
can make his name great in heaven. Let not the sneer- 
ing infidel persuade you that this last act of homage to 
the Saviour resulted from an enfeebled state of mental 
faculties or from perturbation occasioned by the near 
approach of death. No; his opinions concerning the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ and the validity of the 
holy Scriptures had long been settled, and settled after 
laborious investigation and extensive and deep re- 
search. These opinions were not concealed. I knew 
them myself. Some of you, who hear me, knew them; 
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to have published them to the world, together with the 
facts and reasons on which they were founded. 

At a time when scepticism, shallow and superficial 
indeed, but depraved and malignant, is breathing forth 
its pestilential vapor, and polluting, by its unhallowed 
touch, everything divine and sacred, it is consoling to 
a devout mind to reflect that the great and the wise 
and the good of all ages, those superior genitises 
whose splendid talents have elevated them almost 
above mortality and placed them next in order to 
angelic natures—yes, it is consoling to a devout mind 
to reflect that while dwarfish infidelity lifts up its de- 
formed head and mocks these illustrious personages, 
though living in different ages, inhabiting different — 
countries, nurtured in different schools, destined to 
different pursuits, and differing on various subjects, 
should all, as if touched with an impulse from heaven, 
agree to vindicate the sacredness of revelation and 
present with one accord their learning, their talents, 
and their virtue on the gospel altar as an offering to 
Emanuel. 

This is not exaggeration. Who was it that, over- 
leaping the narrow bounds which had hitherto been 
set to the human mind, ranged abroad through the 
immensity of space, discovered™and illustrated those 
laws by which the Deity unites, binds, and governs all 
things? Who was it, soaring into the sublime of 
astronomic science, numbered the stars of heaven, 
measured their spheres, and called them by their 
names? It was Newton. But Newton was a Chris- 
tian. Newton, great as he was, received instruction 
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from the lips and laid his honors at the feet of Jesus. 
Who was it that developed the hidden combination, 
the component parts of bodies? Who was it dissected 
the animal, examined the flower, penetrated the earth, 
and ranged the extent of organic nature? It was 
Boyle. But Boyle was a Christian. Who was it that 
lifted the veil which had for ages covered the intel- 
lectual world, analyzed the human mind, defined its 
powers, and reduced its operations to certain and fixed 
laws? It was Locke. But Locke too was a Chris- 
tian. 

What more shall I say? For time would fail me to 
speak of Hale, learned in the law; of Addison, ad- 
mired in the schools; of Milton, celebrated among the 
poets; and of Washington, immortal in the field and 
the cabinet. To this catalogue of professing Chris- 
tians, from among, if I may speak so, a higher order 
of beings, may now be added the name of Alexander 
Hamilton—a name which raises in the mind the idea 
of whatever is great, whatever is splendid, whatever 
is illustrious in human nature; and which is now added 
to a catalogue which might be lengthened—and length- 
ened—and lengthened, with the names of illustrious 
characters whose lives have blessed society and whose 
works form a column high as heaven; a column of 
learning, of wisdom, and of greatness, which will stand 
to future ages, an eternal monument of the transcend- 
ent talents of the advocates of Christianity, when 
every fugitive leaf from the pen of the canting infidel 
witlings of the day shall be swept by the tide of time 
from the annals of the world and buried with the 
names of their authors in oblivion. 
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To conclude. “How are the mighty fallen!” 
Fallen before the desolating hand of death. Alas! 
the ruins of the tomb! The ruins of the tomb are an 
emblem of the ruins of the world; when not an in- 
dividual, but a universe, already marred by sin and 
hastening to dissolution, shall agonize and die! Di- 
recting your thoughts from the one, fix them for a 
moment on the other. Anticipate the concluding 
scene, the final catastrophe of nature, when thessign 
of the Son of man shall be seen in heaven; when th® 
Son of man himself shall appear in the glory of his 
Father, and send forth judgment unto victory. The 
fiery desolation envelops towns, palaces, and _fort- 
resses; the heavens pass away! the earth melts! and 
all those magnificent productions of art which ages 
heaped on ages have reared up are in one awful day 
reduced to ashes. 

Against the ruins of that day, as well as the ruins 
of the tomb which precede it, the gospel, in the cross 
of its great High Priest, offers you all a sanctuary; 
a sanctuary secure and abiding; a sanctuary which no 
lapse of time nor change of circumstances can destroy. 
No; neither life nor death. No; neither principal- 
ities nor powers. 

Everything else is fugitive; everything else is 
mutable; everything else will fail you. But this, the 
citadel of the Christian’s hopes, will never fail you. 
Its base is adamant. It is cemented with the richest 
blood. The ransomed of the Lord crowd its portals. 
Embosomed in the dust which it encloses, the bodies 
of the redeemed “rest in hope.” On its top dwells 
the Church of the first-born, who in delightful response 
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with the angels of light chant redeeming love. 
Against this citadel the tempest beats, and around it 
the storm rages and spends its force in vain. Immortal 
in its nature, and incapable of change, it stands, and 
stands firm, amidst the ruins of a moldering world, 
_and endures forever. 

Thither fly, ye prisoners of hope !-—that when earth, 
air, elements, shall have passed away, secure of exist- 
ence and felicity, you may join with saints in glory 
to perpetuate the song which lingered on the faltering 
tongue of Hamilton, “‘ Grace—rich grace.” 

God grant us this honor. Then shall the measure 
of our joy be full, and to his name shall be the glory 
in Christ. 


* 
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Clay, Henry, one of the most celebrated of American ora- 
tors and statesmen, born in Hanover County, Va., April 12, 
1777; died in Washington, D. C., June 29,1852. Admitted 
to the bar at an early age, he removed to Kentucky, begin- 
ning to practise there at twenty, and meeting with ready 
success. He entered the Kentucky Legislature in 1804, and 
two years later became United States Senator. He zealously 
advocated the second war with England, and in 1814 was 
one of the commissioners sent to Europe to negotiate a 
peace treaty. Returning to America he was three times 
re-elected to Congress, and each term was chosen Speaker of 
the House. In 1821 he strenuously advocated the “ Missouri 
Compromise.” Clay was Secretary of State under John 
Quincy Adams, and an unsuccessful candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1832, and again in 1844. He sat again in the 
Senate, and helped to secure the passage of the “ Compro- 
mise Bill” of 1850. Intellectually considered his speeches 
do not take a high rank, but they were very popular in his 
day on account of his grace of delivery and his nearly unri- 
valed eloquence of utterance. His addresses on the Semi- 
nole War, on The Greek Revolution, on Dictators in Ameri- 
can Politics, with others that might be named, illustrate his 
peculiar excellencies as well as what might be called his 
“ grand manner,” which gave effect to what was said. 


DICTATORS IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


DENOUNCING ANDREW JACKSON, DELIVERED IN THE 
. UNITED STATES SENATE, ON THE POINDEXTER 
RESOLUTION, APRIL 30, 1834. 


Never, Mr. President, have I known or read of an 
administration which expires with so much agony, 
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and so little composure and resignation, as that which 
now unfortunately has the control of public affairs in 
this country. It exhibits a state of mind, feverish, 
fretful, and fidgety, bounding recklessly from one 
desperate expedient to another, without any sober or 
settled purpose. Ever since the dog days of last sum- 
mer, it has been making a succession of the most ex- 
travagant plunges, of which the extraordinary Cabinet 
paper, a sort of appeal from a dissenting Cabinet to 
the péople, was the first; and the protest, a direct ap- 
peal from the Senate to the people, is the last and the 
worst. 

A new philosophy has sprung up within a few years 
past, called Phrenology. There is, I believe, some- 
thing in it, but not quite as much as its ardent followers 
proclaim. According to its doctrines, the leading pas- 
sion, propensity, and characteristics of every man are 
developed in his physical conformation, chiefly in the 
structure of his head. Gall and Spurzheim, its found- 
ers, or most eminent propagators, being dead, I re- 
gret that neither of them can examine the head of our 
illustrious Chief Magistrate. But, if it could be sur- 
veyed by Dr. Caldwell, of Transylvania University, 
I am persuaded that he would find the organ of de- 
structiveness prominently developed. Except an enor- 
mous fabric of executive power for himself, the Presi- 
dent has built up nothing, constructed nothing, and 
will leave no enduring monument of his administra- 
tion. He goes for destruction, universal destruction; 
and it seems to be his greatest ambition to efface and 
obliterate every trace of the wisdom of his prede- 
cessors. He has displayed this remarkable trait 
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throughout his whole life, whether in private walks 
or in the public service. He signally and gloriously 
exhibited that peculiar organ when contending against 
the enemies of his country, in the battle of New Or- 
leans. For that brilliant exploit, no one has ever been 
more ready than myself to award him all due honor. 
At the head of our armies was his appropriate position, 
and most unfortunate for his fame was the daygwhen 
he entered on the career of administration as thg chief 
executive officer. He lives by excitement, perpetual, 
agitating excitement, and would die in a state of per- 
fect repose and tranquillity. He has never been with- 
‘out some subject of attack, either in individuals, or 
in masses, or in institutions. I, myself, have been one 
of his favorites, and I do not know but that I have re- 
cently recommended myself to his special regard. 
During his administration this has been his constant 
course. The Indians and Indian policy, internal im- 
provements, the colonial trade, the Supreme Court, 
Congress, the bank, have successively experienced the 
attacks of his haughty and imperious spirit. And if 
he tramples the bank in the dust, my word for it, we 
shall see him quickly in chase of some new subject 
of his vengeance. This is the genuine spirit of con- 
querors and of conquest. It is said by the biographer 
of Alexander the Great, that.after he had completed 
his Asiatic conquests, he seemed to sigh because there 
were no more worlds for him to subdue; and, finding 
himself without further employment for his valor or 
his arms, he turned within himself to search the means © 
to gratify his insatiable thirst of glory. What sort of 
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tragically records. 

Already has the President singled out and desig- 
nated, in the Senate of the United States, the new 
object of his hostile pursuit; and the protest, which I 
am now to consider, is his declaration of war. What 
has provoked it? The Senate, a component part of 
the Congress of the United States, at its last adjourn- 
ment left the Treasury of the United States in the 
safe custody of the persons and places assigned by 
law to keep it. Upon reassembling, it found the treas- 
ure removed; some of its guardians displaced; all, 
remaining, brought under the immediate control of ° 
the President’s sole will; and the President having 
free and unobstructed access to the public money. The 
Senate believes that the purse of the nation is, by 
the Constitution and laws, intrusted to the exclusive 
legislative care of Congress. It has dared to avow 
and express this opinion, in a resolution adopted on 
the twenty-eighth of March last. That resolution was 
preceded by a debate of three months’ duration, in 
the progress of which the able and zealous supporters 
of the Executive in the Senate were attentively heard. 
Every argument which their ample resources, or those 
of the members of the Executive, could supply was 
listened to with respect, and duly weighed. After 
full deliberation, the Senate expressed its conviction 
that the Executive had violated the Constitution and 
laws. It cautiously refrained in the resolution from 
all examination into the motives or intention of the 
Executive; it ascribed no bad ones to him; it restricted 
itself to a simple declaration of its solemn belief that 
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the Constitution and laws had been violated. This 
is the extent of the offence of the Senate. This is 
what it has done to excite the Executive indignation 
and to bring upon it the infliction of a denunciatory 
protest. 

The President comes down upon the Senate and de- 
mands that it record upon its journal this protest. He 
recommends no measure—no legislation whatever. 
He proposes no executive proceeding on the art of 
the Senate. He requests the recording of his protest, 
and he requests nothing more nor less. The Senate 
has abstained from putting on its own record any vin- 
dication of the resolution of which the President com- 
plains. It has not asked of him to place it, where he 
says he has put his protest, in the archives of the 
Executive. He desires, therefore, to be done for him, 
on the journal of the Senate, what has not been done 
for itself. The Senate keeps no recording office for 
protests, deeds, wills, or other instruments. The Con- 
stitution enjoins that “ each House shall keep a journal 
of its proceedings.” In conformity with this require- 
ment, the Senate does keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings—not the proceedings of the Executive, or any 
-other department of the government, except so far 
as they relate directly to the business of the Senate. 
The President sometimes professes to favor a strict 
construction of the Constitution, at least in regard to 
the powers of all the departments of the government 
other than that of which he is the chief. As to that, 
he is the greatest latitudinarian that has ever filled 
the office of President. Upon any fair construction 
of the Constitution, how can the Senate be called upon 
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It is true that the ordinary messages of the President 
are usually inserted at large in the journal. Strictly 
speaking, it perhaps ought never to have been done; 
but they have been heretofore registered, because 
they relate to the general business of the Senate, 
either in its legislative or executive character, and 
have been the basis of subsequent proceedings. The 
protest stands upon totally distinct ground. 

The President professes to consider himself as 
charged by the resolution with “the high crime of 
violating the laws and Constitution of my country.” 
He declares that “‘ one of the most important branches 
of the government, in its official capacity, in a public 
manner, and by its recorded sentence, but without 
precedent, competent authority, or just cause, declares 
him guilty of a breach of the laws and Constitution.” 
The protest further alleges that such an act as the 
Constitution describes “ constitutes a high crime—one 
of the highest, indeed, which the President can com- 
mit—a crime which justly exposes him to an impeach- 
ment by the House of Representatives; and, upon due 
conviction, to removal from office, and to the complete 
and immutable disfranchisement prescribed by the 
Constitution.”” It also asserts: ‘“ The resolution, then, 
was an impeachment of the President, and in its pass- 
age amounts to a declaration by a majority of the 
Senate, that he is guilty of an impeachable offence.” 
The President is also of opinion that to say that 
the resolution does not expressly allege that the as- 
sumption of power and authority which it condemns 
was intentional and corrupt, is no answer to the pre- 
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ceding view of its character and effect. “ The act thus 
condemned necessarily implies volition and design in 
the individual to whom it is imputed; and, being un- 
lawful in its character, the legal conclusion is, that it 
was prompted by improper motives and committed 
with an unlawful intent.” ... “The President of 
the United States, therefore, has been, by a majority 
of his constitutional triers, accused and found guilty 
of an impeachable offence.”’ at 

Such are the deliberate views, entertained by the, 
President, of the implications, effects, and conse- 
quences of the resolution. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that they are totally different from any which were 
entertained by the Senate, or by the mover of the 
resolution. The Senate carefully abstained from look- 
ing into the quo animo, from all examination into the 
motives or intention with which the violation of the 
Constitution and laws was made. No one knows those 
motives and intentions better than the President him- 
self. If he chooses to supply the omission of the reso- 
lution, if he thinks proper to pronounce his own self- 
condemnation, his guilt does not flow from what the 
Senate has done, but from his own avowal. Having 
cautiously avoided passing upon his guilt by prejudg- 
ment, so neither ought his acquittal to be pronounced 
by anticipation. S 

But, I would ask, in what tone, temper, and spirit 
does the President come to the Senate? As a great 
State culprit who has been arraigned at the bar of 
justice, or sentenced as guilty. Does he manifest any 
of those compunctious visitings of conscience which a 
guilty violator of the Constitution and Laws of the 
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land ought to feel? Does he address himsélf to a 
high court with the respect, to say nothing of humility, 
which a person accused or convicted would naturally 
feel? No, no. Hecomesas if the Senate were guilty, 
as if he were in the judgment-seat, and the Senate 
stood before him. He arraigns the Senate; puts it 
upon trial; condemns it; he comes as if he felt himself 
elevated far above the Senate, and beyond all reach 
of the law, surrounded by unapproachable impunity. 
He wlfo professes to be an innocent and injured man 
gravely accuses the Senate, and modestly asks it to 
put upon its own record his sentence of condemnation! 
When before did the arraigned or convicted party de- 
mand of the court which was to try, or had condemned 
him, to enter upon their records a severe denunci- 
ation of their own conduct? The President presents 
himself before the Senate, not in the garb of suffering 
innocence, but in imperial and royal costume—as a 
dictator, to rebuke a refractory Senate; to command 
it to record his solemn protest; to chastise it for dis- 
obedience. 


“ The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 
So much they love it ; but to stubborn spirits 
They swell, and grow as terrible as storms.” 


We shall better comprehend the nature of the re- 
quest which the President has made of the Senate, 
by referring to his own opinions expressed in the 
protest. He says that the resolution is a recorded 
sentence, “ but without precedent, just cause, or com- 
petent authority.” He “is perfectly convinced that 
the discussion and passage of the above mentioned 
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resolutions were not only Gecutherie atin the Con- 
stitution, but in many respects repugnant to its pro- 
visions, and subversive of the rights secured by it to 
other co-ordinate departments.’ We had no right, it 
seems, then, even to discuss, much less express, any 
opinion on, the President’s proceedings encroaching 
upon our constitutional powers. And what right had 
the President to look at all into our discussions? 
‘What becomes of the constitutional provision which, 
speaking of Congress, declares, “for any speech er 
debate in either House, they shall not be questioned 
in any other place ’’? 

The President thinks “ the resolution of the Senate 
is wholly unauthorized by the Constitution, and in 
derogation of its entire spirit.” He proclaims that the 
passage, recording, and promulgation of the resolution 
affixes guilt and disgrace to the President, “in a man- 
ner unauthorized by the Constitution.’ But, says the 
President, if the Senate had just cause to entertain 
the belief that the House of Representatives would 
not impeach him, that cannot justify “the assumption 
by the Senate of powers not conferred by the Consti- 
tution.” The protest continues: “It is only neces- 
sary to look at the condition in which the Senate and 
the President have been placed by this proceeding, to 
perceive its utter incompatibility with the provisions 
and the spirit of the Constitution, and with the plainest 
dictates of humanity and justice.” A majority of the 
Senate assume the function which belongs to the 
House of Representatives, and ‘“‘ convert themselves 
into accusers, witnesses, counsel, and judges, and pre- 
judge the whole case.”’ If the House of Representa- 
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tives shall consider that there is no cause of ithpeach- 
ment, and prefer none, “then will the violation of 
privilege as it respects that House, of justice as it re- 
gards the President, and of the Constitution as it re- 
lates to both, be more conspicuous and impressive.” 
The Senate is charged with the “ unconstitutional 
power of arraigning and censuring the official con- 
duct of the Executive.” The people, says the protest, 
will be compelled to adopt the conclusion, “ either that 
the Chief Magistrate was unworthy of their respect, 
or that the Senate was chargeable with calumny and 
injustice.’ There can be no doubt which branch of 
this alternative was intended to be applied. The Presi- 
dent throughout the protest labors to prove himself 
worthy of all respect from the people. Finally, the 
President says: “It is due to the high trust with 
which I have been charged, to those who may be called 
to succeed me in it, to the representatives of the people 
whose constitutional prerogative has been unlawfully 
assumed, to the people and to the States, and to the 
Constitution they have established, that I should not 
permit its provisions to be broken down by such an 
attack on the Executive department, without at least 
some effort ‘to preserve, protect, and defend them.’ ” 

These are the opinions which the President ex- 
presses in the protest, of the conduct of the Senate. 
In every form, and every variety of expression, he ac- 
cuses it of violating the express language and spirit 
of the Constitution; of encroaching not only on his 
prerogatives, but those of the House of Representa- 
tives; of forgetting the sacred character and impar- 
tiality which belong to the highest court of justice in 
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the Union; of injustice, of inhumanity, Her of calumny. 
And we are politely requested to spread upon our own 
journal these opinions entertained of us by the Presi- 
dent, that they may be perpetually preserved and 
handed down to posterity! The President respectfully 
requests it! He might as well have come to us and 
respectfully requested us to allow him to pull our 
noses, or kick us, or receive his stripes upon our backs. 
The degradation would not have been much more shee 
miliating. 

The President tells us, in the same protest, that any 
breach or violation of the Constitution and laws draws 
after it, and necessarily implies, volition and design, 
and that the legal conclusion is that it was prompted 
by improper motives and committed with an unlawful 
intent. He pronounces, therefore, that the Senate, in 
the violations of the Constitution which he deliberately 
imputes to it, is guilty; that volition and design, on 
the part of the Senate, are necessarily implied; and 
that the legal conclusion is that the Senate was 
prompted by improper motives, and committed the 
violation with an unlawful intent. And he most re- 
spectfully and kindly solicits the Senate to overleap 
the restraint of the Constitution, which limits its jour- 
nal to the record of its own proceedings, and place 
alongside of them his sentence of condemnation of 
the Senate. 

That the President did not intend to make the 
journal of the Senate a medium of conveying his 
sentiments to the people is manifest. He knows per- 
fectly well how to address to them his appeals. And 
the remarkable fact is established, by his private secre- 
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tary, that, simultaneously with the transmission to the 
Senate of his protest, a duplicate was transmitted to 
the “ Globe,” his official paper, for publication; and it 
was forthwith published accordingly. For what pur- 
pose, then, was it sent here? It is painful to avow 
the belief, but one is compelled to think it was only 
sent in a spirit of insult and defiance. 

The President is not content with vindicating his 
own rights. He steps forward to maintain the privi- 
leges & the House of Representatives also. Why? 
Was it to make the House his ally, and to excite its 
indignation against the offending Senate? Is not the 
House perfectly competent to sustain its own privi- 
leges against every assault? I should like to see, sir, 
a resolution introduced into the House, alleging a 
breach of its privileges by a resolution of the Senate, 
which was intended to maintain unviolated the consti- 
tutional rights of both Houses in regard to the public 
purse, and to be present at its discussion. 

The President exhibits great irritation and im- 
patience at the presumptuousness of a resolution, 
which, without the imputation of any bad intention or 
design, ventures to allege that he has violated the 
Constitution and laws. His constitutional and official 
infallibility must not be questioned. To controvert it 
is an act of injustice, inhumanity, and calumny. He 
is treated as a criminal, and, without summons, he is 
prejudged, condemned, and sentenced. Is the Presi- 
dent scrupulously careful of the memory of the dead, 
or the feelings of the living, in respect to violations 
of the Constitution? If a violation by him implies 
criminal guilt, a violation by them cannot be innocent 
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and guiltless. And how has the President treated the 
memory of the immortal Father of his Country? that 
great man, who, for purity of purpose and character, 
wisdom and moderation, unsullied virtue and unsur- 
passed patriotism, is without competition in past his- 
tory or among living men, and whose equal we scarcely 
dare hope will ever be again presented as a blessing 
to mankind. How has he been treated by the Presi- 
dent? Has he not again and again pronounced that, 
by approving the bill chartering the first Bank of the 
United States, Washington violated the Constitution 
of his country? That violation, according to the Presi- 
dent, included volition and design, was prompted by 
improper motives, and was committed with an unlaw- 


ful intent. It was the more inexcusable in Washing- - 


ton, because he assisted and presided in the convention 
which formed the Constitution. If it be unjust to 
arraign, try unheard, and condemn as guilty, a living 
man filling an exalted office, with all the splendor, 
power, and influence which that office possesses, how 
much more cruel is it to disturb the sacred and ven- 
erated ashes of the illustrious dead, who can raise no 
voice and make no protests against the imputation of 
high crime! 


What has been the treatment of the President to- 


ward that other illustrious man, yet spared to us, but 
who is lingering upon the very verge of eternity? 
Has he abstained from charging the Father of the Con- 
stitution with criminal intent in violating the Consti- 
tution? Mr. Madison, like Washington, assisted in 
the formation of the Constitution; was one of its 
ablest expounders and advocates; and was opposed, on 
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constititional ground, to the first Bank of the United 
States. But, yielding to the force of circumstances, 
and especially to the great principle, that the peace 
and stability of human society require that a contro- 
verted question, which has been finally settled by all 
the departments of government by long acquiescence, 
and by the people themselves, should not be open to 
perpetual dispute and disturbance, he approved the 
bill chartering the present Bank of the United States. 
Evenhe name of James Madison, which is another 
for purity, patriotism, profound learning, and enlight- 
ened experience, cannot escape the imputations of his 
present successor. 

And, lastly, how often has he charged Congress it- 
self with open violations of the Constitution? Times 
almost without number. During the present session 
he has sent in a message, in regard to the land bill, in 
which he has charged it with an undisguised violation. 
A violation so palpable, that it is not even disguised, 
and must, therefore, necessarily imply a criminal in- 
tent. Sir, the advisers of the President, whoever they 
are, deceive him and themselves. They have vainly 
supposed that, by an appeal to the people, and an ex- 
hibition of the wounds of the President, they could 
enlist the-sympathies and the commiseration of the 
people—that the name of Andrew Jackson would bear 
down the Senate and all opposition. They have yet 
to learn, what they will soon learn, that even a good 
and responsible name may be used so frequently, as 
an indorser, that its credit and the public confidence in 
its solidity have been seriously impaired. They mis- 
take the intelligence of the people, who are not pre- 
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pared to see and sanction the President putting forth 
indiscriminate charges of a violation of the Constitu- 
tion against whomsoever he pleases, and exhibiting 
unmeasured rage and indignation when his own infal- 
libility is dared to be questioned. 


ON THE EXPUNGING RESOLUTIONS. 
* 
PERORATION OF THE SPEECH OF JANUARY 16, 8837, 
DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE x 
AGAINST ANDREW JACKSON. 


Mr. President : 

Wuart patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this Expunging resolution? What new honor or fresh 
laurels will it win for our common country? Is the 
power of the Senate so vast that it ought to be circum- 
scribed, and that of the President so restricted that 
it ought to be extended? What power has the Senate? 
None, separately. It can only act jointly with the 
other House, or jointly with the Executive. And al- 
though the theory of the Constitution supposes, when 
consulted by him, it may freely give an affirmative or 
negative response, according to the practice, as it now 
exists, it has lost the faculty of pronouncing the nega- 
tive monosyllable. When the Senate expresses its 
deliberate judgment in the form of resolution, that 
resolution has no compulsory force, but appeals only 
to the dispassionate intelligence, the calm reason, and 
the sober judgment, of the community. The Senate 
has no army, no navy, no patronage, no lucrative of- 
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fices, n6’glittering honors, to bestow. Around us there 
is no swarm of greedy expectants, rendering us hom- 
age, anticipating our wishes, and ready to execute our 
commands. 

How is it with the President? Is he powerless? 
He is felt from one extremity to the other of this 
vast Republic. By means of principles which he has 
introduced, and innovations which he has made in our 
institutions, alas! but too much countenanced by Con- 
gressgand a confiding people, he exercises, uncon- 
trolled, the power of the State. In one hand he holds 
the purse, and in the other brandishes the sword of 
the country. Myriads of dependants and partisans, 
scattered over the land, are ever ready to sing ho- 
sannas to him, and to laud to the skies whatever he 
does. He has swept over the government, during the 
last eight years, like a tropical tornado. Every de- 
partment exhibits traces of the ravages of the storm. 
Take as one example the Bank of the United States. 
No institution could have been more popular with the 
people, with Congress, and with State Legislatures. 
None ever better fulfilled the great purposes of its 
establishment. But it unfortunately incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the President; he spoke, and the bank lies 
prostrate. And those who were loudest in its praise 
are now loudest in its condemnation. What object of 
his ambition is unsatished? When disabled from age 
any longer to hold the sceptre of power he designates 
his successor, and transmits it to his favorite! What 
more does he want? Must we blot, deface, and muti- 
late the records of the country, to punish the presump- 
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tuousness of expressing an opinion contrary to his 
own? 

What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this Expunging resolution? Can you make that not 
to be which has been? Can you eradicate from mem- 
ory and from history the fact that in March, 1834, a 
majority of the Senate of the United States passed 
the resolution which excites your enmity? Is it your 
vain and wicked object to arrogate to yourselves that 
power of annihilating the past which has been deftied 
to Omnipotence itself? Do you intend to thrust your = 
hands into our hearts, and to pluck out the deeply 
rooted convictions which are there? Or is it your 
design merely to stigmatize us? You cannot stigma- 
tize us. 


“ Ne’er yet did base dishonor blur our name,” 


Standing securely upon our conscious rectitude, and 
bearing aloft the shield of the Constitution of our 
country, your puny efforts are impotent; and we defy 
all your power. Put the majority of 1834 in one scale, 
and that by which this Expunging resolution is to be 
carried in the other, and let truth and justice, in heaven 
above and on earth below, and liberty and patriotism, 
decide the preponderance. 

What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this Expunging resolution? Is itto appease the wrath 
and to heal the wounded pride of the Chief Magistrate ? 
If he be really the hero that his friends represent him 
he must despise all mean condescension, all grovelling 
sycophancy, all self-degradation and self-abasement. 
He would reject, with scorn and contempt, as un. 
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worthyf his fame, your black scratches and your baby 
lines in the fair records of his country. Black lines! 
Black lines! Sir, I hope the Secretary of the Senate 
will preserve the pen with which he may inscribe 
them, and present it te that Senator of the majority 
whom he may select, as a proud trophy, to be trans- 
mitted to his descendants. And hereafter, when we 
shall lose the forms of our free institutions, all that 
now remains to us, some future American monarch, 
in gratitude to those by whose means he has been 
enabled, upon the ruins of civil liberty, to erect a 
throne, and to commemorate especially this Expung- 
ing resolution, may institute a new order of knight- 
hood, and confer on it the appropriate name of “the 
Knights of the Black Lines.” 

But why should I detain the Senate, or needlessly 
waste my breath in fruitless exertions? The decree 
thas gone forth. It is one of urgency, too. The deed 
is to be done—that foul deed which, like the blood, 
staining the hands of the guilty Macbeth, all ocean’s 
waters will never wash out. Proceed, then, to the 
noble work which lies before you, and, like other skil- 
ful executioners, do it quickly. And when you have. 
perpetrated it, go home to the people, and tell them 
what glorious hours you have achieved for our com- 
mon country. Tell them that you have extinguished 
one of the brightest and purest lights that ever burned 
at the altar of civil liberty. Tefl them that you have 
silenced one of the noblest batteries that ever thun- 
dered in defence of the Constitution, and bravely | 
spiked the cannon. Tell them that, henceforward, no 
matter what daring or outrageous act any President 
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may perform, you have forever hermetically sealed the 
mouth of the Senate. Tell them that he may fearless- 
ly assume what powers he pleases, snatch from its law- 
ful custody the public purse, command a military de- 
tachment to enter the halls of the Capitol, overawe 
Congress, trample down the Constitution, and raze 
every bulwark of freedom; but that the Senate must 
stand mute, in silent submission, and nct dare to raise 
its opposing voice. Tell them that it must wait until 
a House of Representatives, humbled and subdite 
like itself, and a majority of it composed of the parti- 
sans of the President, shall prefer articles of impeach- 
ment. Tell them, finally, that you have restored the 
glorious doctrine of passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance. And, if the people do not pour out their indig- 
nation and imprecations, I have yet to learn the char- 
acter of American freemen. 


ON THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY I9, 1819. 


Ir my recollection does not deceive me, Bonaparte 
had passed the Rhine and the Alps, had conquered 
Italy, the Netherlands, Holland, Hanover, Lubec, and — 
Hamburg, and extended his empire as far as Altona, 
on the side of Denmark. A few days’ march would 
have carried him through Holstein, over the two Belts, 
through Funen, and into the island of Zealand. What, 
then, was the conduct of England? It was my lot to 
fall into conversation with an intelligent Englishman 
on this subject. “ We knew (said he) that we were 
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fighting’ for our existence. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that we should preserve the command of the seas. 
If the fleet of Denmark fell into the enemy’s hands, 
combined with his other fleets, that command might be 
rendered doubtful. Denmark had only a nominal in- 
dependence. She was, in truth, subject to his sway. 
We said to her, Give us your fleet; it will otherwise 
be taken possession of by your secret and our open 
enemy. We will preserve it and restore it to you 
whenever the danger shall be over. Denmark re- 
fused. Copenhagen was bombarded, and gallantly de- 
fended, but the fleet was seized.” Everywhere the 
conduct of England was censured; and the name even 
of the negotiator who was employed by her, who was 
subsequently the minister near this government, was 
scarcely ever pronounced here without coupling with 
it an epithet indicating his participation in the dis- 
graceful transaction. And yet we are going to sanc- 
tion acts of violence, committed by ourselves, which 
but too much resemble it! What an important differ- 
ence, too, between the relative condition of England 
and of this country. She, perhaps was struggling 
for her existence. She was combating, single- 
handed, the most enormous military power that the 
world has ever known. With whom were we con- 
tending? With a few half-starved, half-clothed, 
wretched Indians and fugitive slaves. And while car- 
rying on this inglorious war, inglorious as regards the 
laurels or renown won in it, we violate neutral rights, 
which the government had solemnly pledged itself to 
respect, upon the principle of convenience, or upon 
the light presumption that, by possibility, a post might 
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Slavesy cyt 

I will not trespass much longer upon the time of the 
committee; but I trust I shall be indulged with some 
few reflections upon the danger of permitting the 
conduct on which it has been my painful duty to anim- 
advert, to pass without the solemn expression of the 
disapprobation of this House. Recall to your recol- 
lection the free nations which have gone before ‘us. 


Where are they now? ~~ 
; ~ 
“ Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour.” 


And how have they lost their liberties? If we 
could transport ourselves back to the ages when 
Greece and Rome flourished in their greatest prosper- 
ity, and, mingling in the throng, should ask a Grecian 
if he did not fear that some daring military chieftain, 
covered with glory, some Philip or Alexander, would 
one day overthrow the liberties of his country, the 
confident and indignant Grecian would exclaim, No! 
no! we have nothing to fear from our heroes, our 
liberties will be eternal. Ifa Roman citizen had been 
asked if he did not fear that the conqueror of Gaul 
might establish a throne upon the ruins of public lib- 
erty, he would have instantly repelled the unjust in- 
sinuation. Yet Greece fell; Caesar passed the Rubicon, 
and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not 
preserve the liberties of his devoted country! The 
celebrated Madame de Staél, in her last and perhaps 
her best work, has said, that in the very year, 
almost the very month, when the president of 
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the Dir€ctory declared that monarchy would never 
more show its frightful head in France, Bonaparte, 
with his grenadiers, entered the palace of St. Cloud, 
and, dispersing with the bayonet the deputies of the 
people deliberating on the affairs of the State, laid the 
foundation of that vast fabric of despotism which over- 
shadowed all Europe. I hope not to be misunderstood ; 
I am far from intimating that General Jackson cher- 
ishes any designs inimical to the liberties of the coun- 
try. believe his intentions to be pure and patriotic. 
thank God that he would not, but I thank him still 
more that he could not if he would, overturn the liber- 
ties of the Republic. But precedents, if bad, are 
fraught with the most dangerous consequences. Man 
has been described, by some of those who have treated 
of his nature, as a bundle of habits. The definition 
is much truer when applied to governments. Prece- 
dents are their habits. There is one important 


difference between the formation of habits by an 


individual and by governments. He contracts only 
after frequent repetition. A single instance fixes the 
habit and determines the direction of governments. 
Against the alarming doctrine of unlimited discretion 
in our military commanders when applied even to 
prisoners of war, I must enter my protest. It begins 
upon them; it will end on us. I hope our happy form 
of government is to be perpetual. But, if it is to be 
preserved, it must be by the practice of virtue, by jus- 
tice, by moderation, by magnanimity, by greatness of 
soul, by keeping a watchful and steady eye on the 
Executive; and, above all, by holding to a strict ac- 
countability the military branch of the public force. 
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We are fighting a great moral battle for the benefit 
not only of our country, but of all mankind. The eyes 
of the whole world are in fixed attention upon us. 
One, and the larger portion of it, is gazing with con- 
tempt, with jealousy, and with envy; the other portion 
with hope, with confidence, and with affection. Every- 
where the black cloud of legitimacy is suspended over 
the world, save only one bright spot, which breaks out 
from the political hemisphere of the West, to enlighten 
and animate and gladden the human heart. ObScure 
that by the downfall of liberty here, and all mankind 
are enshrouded in a pall of universal darkness. To 
you, Mr. Chairman, belongs the high privilege of 
transmitting, unimpaired, to posterity the fair character 
and liberty of our country. Do you expect to execute 
this high trust by, trampling, or suffering to be trampled 
down, law, justice, the Constitution, and the rights 
of the people? by exhibiting examples of inhumanity 
and cruelty and ambition? When the minions of des- 
potism heard, in Europe, of the seizure of Pensacola, 
how did they chuckle, and chide the admirers of our 
institutions, tauntingly pointing to the demonstration 
of a spirit of injustice and aggrandizement made by 
our country, in the midst of an amicable negotiation! 
Behold, said they, the conduct of those who are con- 
stantly reproaching kings! You saw how those ad- - 
mirers were astounded and hting their heads. You 
saw, too, when that illustrious man, who presides over 
us, adopted his pacific, moderate, and just course, how 
they once more lifted up their heads with exultation 
and delight beaming in their countenances. And you 
saw how those minions themselves were finally com- 
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pelled f> unite in the general praises bestowed upon 
our government. Beware how you forfeit this exalted 
character. Beware how you give a fatal sanction, in 
this infant period of our Republic, scarcely yet two- 
score years old, to military insubordination. Remem- 
ber that Greece had her Alexander, Rome her Cesar, 
England her Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and 
that if we would escape the rock on which they split 
we must avoid their errors. 

Ho® different has been the treatment of General 
Jackson and that modest, but heroic young man, a 
native of one of the smailest States in the Union, who 
“achieved for his country, on Lake Erie, one of the 
most glorious victories of the late war. In a moment 
of passion he forgot himself and offered an act of vio- 
lence which was repented of as soon as perpetrated. 
He was tried, and suffered the judgment to be pro- 
nounced by his peers. Public justice was thought not 
even then to be satisfied. The press and Congress 
took up the subject. My honorable friend from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Johnson, the faithful and consistent senti- 
nel of the law and of the Constitution, disapproved 
in that instance, as he does in this, and moved an in- 
quiry. The public mind remained agitated and unap- 
peased until the recent atonement, so honorably made 
by the gallant commodore. And is there to be a dis- 
tinction between the officers of the two branches of 
the public service? Are former services, however emi- 
nent, to preclude even inquiry into recent misconduct ? 
Is there to be no limit, no prudential bounds to the 
national gratitude? I am not disposed to censure the 
President for not ordering a court of inquiry, or a 
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general court-martial. Perhaps, impelled by a sense 
of gratitude, he determined, by anticipation, to ex- 
tend to the general that pardon which he had the un- 
doubted right to grant after sentence. Let us not 
shrink from our duty. Let us assert our constitutional 
powers, and vindicate the instrument from military 
violation. 

I hope gentlemen will deliberately survey the aw- 
ful isthmus on which we stand. They may bear down 
all opposition; they may even vote the generatthe 
public thanks; they may carry him triumphantly 
through this House. But, if they do, in my humble 
judgment, it will be a triumph of the principle of in- 
subordination, a triumph of the military over the civil 
authority, a triumph over the powers of this House, a 
triumph over the Constitution of the land. And I 
pray most devoutly to Heaven that it may not prove, 
in its ultimate effects and consequences, a triumph over 
the liberties of the people. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 24, 1818. 


I RISE under feelings of deeper regret than I have 
ever experienced on any former occasion, inspired prin- 
cipally by the consideration that I find myself, on the 
proposition which I meant to submit, differing from 
many highly esteemed friends, in and out of this 
House, for whose judgment I entertained the greatest 
respect. A knowledge of this circumstance has in- 
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ducedame to pause; to subject my own convictions to 
the severest scrutiny, and to revolve the question over 
and over again. But all my reflections have conducted 
me to the same clear result ; and, much as I value those 
friends, great as my deference is for their opinions, I 
cannot hesitate, when reduced to the distressing alter- 
native of conforming my judgment to theirs, or pur- 
suing the deliberate and mature dictates of my own 
mind. I enjoy some consolation for the want of their 
co-operation, from the persuasion that, if I err on this 
occasion, I err on the side of the liberty and happiness 
of a large portion of the human family. Another, and, 
if possible, indeed a greater source of the regret to 
which I refer is the utter incompetency which I un- 
feignedly feel to do anything like adequate justice to 
the great cause of American independence and free- 
dom, whose interests I wish to promote by my humble 
exertions in this instance. Exhausted and worn down 
as I am, by the fatigue, confinement, and incessant ap- 
plication incident to the arduous duties of the honor- 
able station I hold, during a four months’ session, I 
shall need all that kind indulgence which has been so 
often extended to me by the House. 

I beg, in the first place, to correct misconceptions, 
if any exist, in regard to my opinions. I am averse 
to war with Spain, or with any power. I would give 
no just cause of war to any power—not to Spain her- 
self. I have seen enough of war, and of its calami- 
ties, even when successful. No country on earth has 
more interest than this in cultivating peace and avoid- 
ing war, as long as it is possible honorably to avoid it. 
Gaining additional strength every day; our numbers 
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doubling in periods of twenty-five yearss with an in- 
come outstripping all our estimates, and so great, as, 
after a war in some respects disastrous, to furnish re- 
sults which carry astonishment, if not dismay, into 
the bosom of States jealous of our rising importance; 
we have every motive for the love of peace. I cannot, 
however, approve in all respects of the manner in 
which our negotiations with Spain have been con. 
ducted. If ever a favorable time existed for the*de- 
mand, on the part of an injured nation, of inde?fnity 
for past wrongs from the aggressor, such is the pres 
ent time. Impoverished and exhausted at home, by 
the wars which have desolated the Peninsula; with a 
foreign war, calling for infinitely more resources, in 
men and money, than she can possibly command; this is 
the auspicous period for insisting upon justice at her 
hands in a firm and decided tone. Time is precisely 
what Spain now wants. Yet what are we told by the 
President, in his message at the commencement of 
Congress? That Spain has procrastinated, and we ac- 
quiesced in her procrastination. And the Secretary of 
State, in a late communication with Mr. Onis, after 
ably vindicating all our rights, tells the Spanish Min- 
ister, with a good deal of sang-froid, that we had 
patiently waited thirteen years for a redress of our in- 
juries, and that it required no great effort to wait 
longer. I would have abstainéd from thus exposing 
our intentions. Avoiding the use of the language of 
menace, I would have required, in temperate and de- 
cided terms, indemnity for all our wrongs; for the 
spoliations of our commerce; for the interruption to 
the right of the depot at New Orleans, guaranteed by 
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treaty ;for the insults repeatedly offered to our flag; 
for the Indian hostilities, which she was bound to pre- 
vent; for belligerent use of her ports and territories 
by our enemy during the late war; and the instanta- 
neous liberation of the free citizens of the United 
States, now imprisoned in her jails. Contempora- 
neously with that demand, without waiting for her final 
answer, and with a view to the favorable operation on 
her councils in regard to our own peculiar interests, 
as welhas in justice to the cause itself, I would recog- 
nize any established government in Spanish America. 
I would have left Spain to draw her own inferences 
from these proceedings as to the ultimate step which 
this country might adopt if she longer withheld justice 
from us. And if she persevered in her iniquity, after 
we had conducted the negotiation in the manner I 
have endeavored to describe, I would then take up 
and decide the solemn question of peace or war, with 
the advantage of all the light shed upon it, by subse- 
quent events, and the probable conduct of Europe. 
Spain has undoubtedly given us abundant and just 
cause for war. But it is not every cause of war that 
should lead to war. War is one of those dreadful 
scourges that so shakes the foundation of society, 
overturns or changes the character of government, in- 
terrupts or destroys the pursuits of private happiness, 
brings, in short, misery and wretchedness in so many 
forms, and at last, is, in its issue, so doubtful and haz- 
ardous, that nothing but dire necessity can justify an 
appeal to arms. If we are to have war with Spain, I 
have, however, no hesitation in saying that no mode of 


bringing it about could be less fortunate than that of 
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seizing, at this time, upon her adjoinifig province. 
There was a time, under certain circumstances, when 
we might have occupied East Florida with safety; 
had we then taken it, our posture in the negotiation 
with Spain would have been totally different from what 
it is. But we have permitted that time, not with my 
consent, to pass by unimproved. If we were now to 
seize upon Florida, after a great change in those cir- 
cumstances, and after declaring our intention to” ac- 
quiesce in the procrastination desired by Spai®, in 
what light should we be viewed by foreign powers; 
particularly Great Britain? We have already been 
accused of inordinate ambition, and of seeking to ag- 
grandize ourselves by an extension, on all sides, of 
our limits. Should we not, by such an act of violence, 
give color to the accusation? No, Mr. Chairman, 1f 
we are to be involved in a war with Spain, let us have 
the credit of disinterestedness. Let us put her yet 
more in the wrong. Let us command the respect which 
is never withheld from those who act a noble and 
generous part. I hope to communicate to the com- 
mittee the conviction which I so strongly feel, that 
the adoption of the amendment which I intend to pro- 
pose would not hazard, in the slightest degree, the 
peace of the country. But if that peace is to be en- 
dangered, I would infinitely rather it should be for 
our exerting the right appertatning to every State, of 
acknowledging the independence of another State, 
than for the seizure of a province, which, sooner or 
later, we must acquire. 

In contemplating the great struggle in which Span- 
ish America is now engaged, our attention is fixed 
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first by the immensity and character of the country 
which Spain seeks again to subjugate. Stretching on 
the Pacific Ocean from about the fortieth degree of 
north latitude to about the fifty-fifth degree of south 
latitude, and extending from the mouth of the Rio del 
Norte (exclusive of East Florida), around the Gulf of 
Mexico and along the South Atlantic to near Cape 
Horn, it is about five thousand miles in length, and 
in some places nearly three thousand in breadth. With- 
in thig vast region we behold the most sublime and in- 
teresting objects of creation, the richest mines of the 
precious metals, and the choicest productions of the 
earth. We behold there a spectacle still more interest- 
ing and sublime—the glorious spectacle of eighteen 
millions of people struggling to burst their chains and 
to be free. When we take a little nearer and more 
detailed view we perceive that nature has, as it were, 
ordained that this people and this country shall ulti- 
mately constitute several different nations. Leaving 
the United States on the north, we come to New Spain 
or the viceroyalty of Mexico on the south; passing by 
Guatemala, we reach the viceroyalty of New 
Granada, the late captain-generalship of Vene- 
zuela, and Guiana, lying on the east side of 
the Andes. Stepping over the Brazils, we ar- 
rive at the united provinces of La Plata, and 
crossing the Andes we find Chile on their west side, 
and, further north, the viceroyalty of Lima, or Peru. 
of limits to constitute a powerful State, and, in point 
Each of these several parts is sufficient in itself in point 
of population, that which has the smallest contains 
enough to make it respectable. Throughout all the ex- 
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tent of that great portion of the world Thich I have at- 
tempted thus hastily to describe, the spirit of revolt 
against the dominion of Spain has manifested itself. 
The revolution has been attended with various de- 
grees of success in the several parts of Spanish Amer- 
ica. In some it has been already crowned, as I shall 
endeavor to show, with complete success, and in all I 
am persuaded that independence has struck such deep 
toot, that the power of Spain can never eradicate it. 
What are the causes of this great movement? ™. 
Three hundred years ago, upon the ruins of the 
thrones of Montezuma and the Incas of Peru, Spain 
erected the most stupendous system of colonial despot- 
ism that the world has ever seen—the most vigorous, 
the most exclusive. The great principle and object of 
this system have been to render one of the largest por- 
tions of the world exclusively subservient, in all its 
faculties, to the interests of an inconsiderable spot in 
Europe. To effectuate this aim of her policy she locked 
up Spanish America from all the rest of the world, and 
prohibited, under the severest penalties, any foreigner . 
from entering any part of it. To keep the natives 
themselves ignorant of each other, and of the strength 
and resources of the several parts of her American 
possessions, she next prohibited the inhabitants of one 
viceroyalty or government from visiting those of an- 
other; so that the inhabitants bf Mexico, for example, 
were not allowed to enter the viceroyalty of New 
Granada. The agriculture of those vast regions was 
so regulated and restrained as to prevent all collision 
with the agriculture of the Peninsula. Where na- 
ture, by the character and composition of the soil, has 
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commanted, the abominablesystem of Spain has forbid- 
den, the growth of certain articles. Thus the olive and 
the vine, to which Spanish America is so well adapted, 
are prohibited, wherever their culture can interfere 
with the olive and the vine of the Peninsula. The 
commerce of the country, in the direction and objects 
of the exports and imports, is also subjected to the 
narrow and selfish views of Spain, and fettered by the 
odious spirit of monopoly, existing in Cadiz. She has 
soughtgby scattering discord among the several castes 
of her American population, and by a debasing course 
of education, to perpetuate her oppression. What- 
ever concerns public law, or the science of government, 
all writings upon political.economy, or that tend to 
give vigor and freedom and expansion to the intel- 
lect, are prohibited. Gentlemen would be astonished 
by the long list of distinguished authors, whom she 
proscribes, to be found in Depons and other works. A 
' main feature in her policy is that which constantly 
elevates the European and depresses the American 
character. Out of upward of seven hundred and fifty 
viceroys and captains-general, whom she has appointed 
since the conquest of America, about eighteen only 
have been from the body of her American population. 
On all occasions, she seeks to raise and promote her 
European subjects, and to degrade and humiliate the 
Creoles. Wherever in America her sway extends, 
everything seems to pine and wither beneath its bane- 
ful influence. The richest regions of the earth; man, 
his happiness and his education, all the fine faculties 
of his soul, are regulated and modified and molded to 
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suit the execrable purposes of an iPxorable des- 
potism. 

Such is the brief and imperfect picture of the state 
of things in Spanish America, in 1808, when the fa- 
mous transactions of Bayonne occurred. The King of 
Spain and the Indies (for Spanish America has al- 
ways constituted an integral part of the Spanish em- 
pire) abdicated his throne and became a voluntary 
captive. Even at this day one does not know whtther 
he should most condemn the baseness and perfidy of 
the one party, or despise the meanness and imbecility 
of the other. If the obligation of obedience and al- 
legiance existed on the part of the colonies to the 
King of Spain, it was founded on the duty of protec- 
tion which he owed them. By disqualifying himself 
for the performance of this duty, they became released 
from that obligation. The monarchy was dissolved, 
and each integral part had a right to seek its own hap- 
piness by the institution of any new government 
adapted to its wants. Joseph Bonaparte, the successor 
de facto of Ferdinand, recognized this right on the 
part of the colonies, and recommended them to es- 
tablish their independence. Thus, upon the ground of | 
strict right, upon the footing of a mere legal question, 
governed by forensic rules, the colonies, being ab- 
solved by the acts of the parent country from the 
duty of subjection to it, had an indisputable right to 
set up for themselves. But I take a broader and a 
bolder position. J maintain that an oppressed people 
are authorized, whenever they can, to rise and break 
their fetters. This was the great principle of the Eng- 
lish revolution. It was the great principle of our 
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own. sVattel, if authority were wanting, expressly 
supports this right- We must pass sentence of con- 
demnation upon the founders of our liberty, say that 
they were rebels, traitors, and that we are at this mo- 
ment legislating without competent powers, before we 
can condemn the cause of Spanish America. Our 
revolution was mainly directed against the mere theory 
of tyranny. We had suffered but comparatively little; 
we had, in some respects, been kindly treated; but our 
intrepid and intelligent fathers saw, in the usurpation 
of the power to levy an inconsiderable tax, the long 
train of oppressive acts that were to follow. They 
rose; they breasted the storm; they achieved our free- 
dom. Spanish America for centuries has been doomed 
to the practical effects of an odious tyranny. If we 
were justified, she is more than justified. 

I am no propagandist. I would not seek to force 
upon other nations our principles and our liberty, if 
they do not want them. I would not disturb the re- 
pose even of a detestable despotism. But, if an abused 
and oppressed people will their freedom; if they seek 
to establish it; we have a right, as a sovereign power, 
to notice the fact and to act as circumstances and our 
interest require. I will say, in the language of the 
venerated Father of my Country, “born in a land of 
liberty, my anxious recollections, my sympathetic 
feelings, and my best wishes, are irresistibly excited, 
whensoever, in any country, I see an oppressed na- 
tion unfurl the banners of freedom.’ Whenever I 
think of Spanish America, the image irresistibly forces 
itself upon my mind of an elder brother, whose 
education has been neglected, whose person has 
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been abused and maltreated, and wiimies been disin- 
herited by the unkindness of an unnatural parent. 
And, when I contemplate the glorious struggle which 
that country is now making, I think I behold that 
brother rising, by the power and energy of his fine na- 
tive genius, to the manly rank which nature, and na- 
ture’s God, intended for him... . 

In the establishment of the independence of Spanish 
America, the United States have the deepest inter- 
est. I have no hesitation in asserting my firm belief 
that there is no question in the foreign policy of this 
country, which has ever arisen, or which I can con- 
ceive as ever occurring, in the decision of which we 
have had or can have so much at stake. This interest 
concerns our politics, our commerce, our navigation. 
There cannot be a, doubt that Spanish America, once 
independent, whatever may be the form of govern- 
ment established in its several parts, these govern- 
ments will be animated by an American feeling, and 
guided by an American policy. They will obey the 
laws of the system of. the new world, of which they 
will compose a part, in contradistinction, to that of Eu- 
rope. Without the influence of that vortex in Eu- 
rope, the balance of power between its several parts, 
the preservation of which has so often drenched Eu- 
rope in blood, America is sufficiently remote to con- 
template the new wars whichare to afflict that quarter 
of the globe, as a calm if not a cold and indifferent 
spectator. In relation to those wars, the several parts 
of America will generally stand neutral. And as, dur- 
ing the period when they rage, it will be important that 
a liberal system of neutrality should be adopted and 
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observed, all America will be interested in maintain- 
ing and enforcing such a system. The independence 
of Spanish America, then, is an interest of primary 
consideration. Next to that, and highly important in 
itself, is the consideration of the nature of their gov- 
ernments. That is a question, however, for them- 
selves. They will, no doubt, adopt those kinds of gov- 
ernments which are best suited to their condition, best 
calculated for their happiness. Anxious as I am that 
they should be free governments, we have no right to 
prescribe for them. They are, and ought to be, the 
sole judges for themselves. I am.strongly inclined 
to believe that they will in most, if not all parts of their 
country, establish free governments. We are their 
great example. Of us they constantly speak as of 
brothers, having a similar origin. They adopt our 
principles, copy our institutions, and, in many instances, 
employ the very language and sentiments of our Revo- 
lutionary papers: 


“ Having then been thus impelled by the Spaniards 
and their king, we have calculated all the consequences 
and have constituted ourselves independent, prepared _ 
to exercise the right of nature to defend ourselves 
against the ravages of tyranny, at the risk of our 
honor, our lives, and fortune. We have sworn to the 
only King we acknowledge, the Supreme Judge of the 
world, that we will not abandon the cause of justice; 
that we will not suffer the country which he has given 
us, to be buried in ruins, and inundated with blood, 


by the hands of the executioner,” etc. 
15—2 
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But it is sometimes said that they are too ignorant 
and too superstitious to admit of the existence of free 
government. This charge of ignorance is often urged 
by persons themselves actually ignorant of the real con- 
dition of that people. I deny the alleged fact of igno- 
rance; I deny the inference from that fact, if it were 
true, that they want capacity for free government. 
And I refuse assent to the further conclusion if the 
fact were true, and the inference just, that we are to 
be indifferent to their fate. All the writers.of the 
most established authority, Depons, Humboldt, and 
others, concur in assigning to the people of Spanish 
America great quickness, genius, and particular apti- 
tude for the acquisition of the exact sciences, and oth- 
ers which they have been allowed to cultivate. In as-. 
tronomy, geology, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, and 
so forth, they are allowed to make distinguished pro- 
ficiency. They justly boast of their Abzate, Velas- 
quez, and Gama, and other illustrious contributors to 
science. They have nine universities, and in the City 
of Mexico, it is affirmed by Humboldt, there are more 
solid scientific establishments than in any city even 
of North America. I would refer to the message of 
the supreme director of La Plata, which I shall here- 
after have occasion to use for another purpose, as a 
model of fine composition of a State paper, challeng- 
ing a comparison with any, the most celebrated, that 
ever issued from the pens of Jefferson or Madison. 
Gentlemen will egregiously err, if they form their 
opinions of the present condition of Spanish America 
from what it was under the debasing system of Spain. 
The eight years’ revolution in which it has been en- 
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gaged Has already produced a powerful effect. Edu- 
cation has been attended to, and genius developed. 


“As soon as the project of the revolution arose on 
the shores of La Plata, genius and talent exhibited 
their influence; the capacity of the people became 
manifest, and the means of acquiring knowledge were 
soon made the favorite pursuit of the youth. As far 
as the wants or the inevitable interruption of affairs al- 
lowedg everything has been done to disseminate use- 
ful information. The liberty of the press has indeed 
met with some occasional checks; but in Buenos Ayres 
alone, as many periodical works weekly issue from the 
press as in Spain and Portugal put together.” 


It is not therefore true, that the imputed ignorance 
exists; but, if it do, I repeat, I dispute the inference. 
Tt is the doctrine of thrones, that man is too ignorant 
to govern himself. Their partisans assert his inca- 
pacity, in reference to all nations; if they cannot com- 
mand universal assent to the proposition, it is then de- 
manded to particular nations; and our pride and our 
presumption too often make converts of us. I contend, 
that it is to arraign the dispositions of Providence 
himself, to suppose that he has created beings incapa- 
ble of governing themselves, and to be trampled on 
by kings. Self-government is the natural government 
of man, and for proof I refer to the aborigines of our 
own land. Were I to speculate in hypotheses unfavor- 
able to human liberty, my speculations should be 
founded rather upon the vices, refinements, or density 

of population. Crowded together in compact masses, 
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even if they were philosophers, the Honea of the 
passions is communicated and caught, and the effect 
too often, I admit, is the overthrow of liberty. Dis- 
persed over such an immense space as that on which 
the people of Spanish America are spread, their physi- 
cal, and-I believe also their moral condition, both favor 
their liberty. 

With regard to their superstition, they worship the 
same God with us. Their prayers are offered*up in 
their temples to the same Redeemer whose ifterces- 
sion we expect to save us. Nor is there anything‘in 
the Catholic religion unfavorable to freedom. All re- 
ligions united with government are more or less inimi- 
cal to liberty. All, separated from government, are 
compatible with liberty. If the people of Spanish 
America have not already gone as far in religious 
toleration as we have, the difference in their condi- 
tion from ours should not be forgotten. Everything 
is progressive ; and, in time, I hope to see them imitat- 
ing in this respect our example. But grant that the 
people of Spanish America are ignorant and incompe- 
ent for free government, to whom is that ignorance to 
be ascribed? Is it not to the execrable system of 
Spain, which she seeks again to establish and to per- 
petuate? So far from chilling our hearts, it ought to 
increase our solicitude for our unfortunate brethren. 
It ought to animate us to deste the redemption of the 
minds and the bodies of unborn millions from the 
brutifying effects of a system whose tendency is to 
stifle the faculties of the soul and to degrade man to 
the level of beasts. I would invoke the spirits of our 
departed fathers. Was it for yourselves only that you 
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nobly fought? No, no! It was the chains that were 
forging for your posterity that made you fly to arms, 
and, scattering the elements of these chains to the 
winds, you transmitted to us the rich inheritance of 
liberty. 
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Brooks, Preston S., an American Bayer and _ politi- 
cian, born in Edgefield District, S. C., August 4, 1819; died 
in Washington, D. C., January 27, 1857. He studied law 
and was admitted to the South Carolina bar in 1843. He 
was elected to the State Legislature in 1844, and during the 
war with Mexico served as captain of a Carolina regiment. 
He entered Congress in 1853, and on May 22, 1856, he 
made a brutal assault upon Charles Sumner on account of 
words uttered by the latter in the course of debate. Brooks 
afterwards resigned his seat in Congress, but was unani- 
mously re-elected by his constituents. On July 14, 7856, he 
addressed the House of Representatives in relation to ‘Tis 
assault upon Sumner and defended his action. He took 
part in several heated Congressional debates, speaking on 
the Nebraska bill only three weeks prior to his death. His 
oratory was of a very perfervid, impassioned character, 


SPEECH ON THE SUMNER ASSAULT. 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 
14, 1856. 


Mr. SPEAKER,—Some time since a senator from 
Massachusetts allowed himself, in an elaborately 
prepared speech, to offer a gross insult to my State, 
and to a venerable friend, who is my State repre- 
sentative, and who was absentat the time. 

Not content with that, he published to the world 
and circulated extensively this uncalled-for libel on 
my State and my blood. » Whatever insults my State 
insults me. Her history and character have com- 
manded my pious veneration; and in her defence I 
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hope F*shall always be prepared, humbly and mod- 
estly, to perform the duty of a son. I should have 
forfeited my own self-respect, and perhaps the good 
opinion. of my countrymen, if I had failed to resent 
such an injury by calling the offender in question to 
a personal account. It was a personal affair, and in 
taking redress into my own hands I meant no dis- 
respect to the Senate of the United States or to this 
House. 

Notg sir, did I design insult or disrespect to the State 
of Massachusetts. I was aware of the personal re- 
sponsibilities, I incurred and was willing to meet 
them. I knew, too, that I was amenable to the laws 
of the country, which afford the same protection to 
all, whether they be members of Congress or private 
citizens. I did not, and do not now believe, that I 
could be properly punished, not only in a court of law, 
but here also, at the pleasure and discretion of the 
House. I did not then, and do not now, believe 
that the spirit of American freemen would tolerate 
slander in high places and permit a member of Con- 
gress to publish and circulate a libel on another, and 
then call upon either House to protect him against the 
personal responsibilities which he had thus incurred. 

But if I had committed a breach of privilege, it 
was the privilege of the Senate, and not of this House, 
which was violated. I was answerable there and 
not here. They had no right, as it seems to me, to 
prosecute me in these halls, nor have you the right in 
law or under the constitution, as I respectfully submit, 
to take jurisdiction over offences committed against 
them. The constitution does not justify them in 
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making such a request, nor this Hotibe in granting 
it. 

If, unhappily, the day should ever come when sec- 
tional or party feeling should run so high as to con- 
trol all other considerations of public duty or justice, 
how easy it will be to use such precedents for the 
excuse of arbitrary power, in either house, to expel 
members of the minority who may have rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the prevailing spirit im the 
House to which they belong. ~ 

Matters may go smoothly enough when one House 
asks the other to punish a member who is offensive 
to a majority of its own body; but how will it be when, 
upon a pretense of insulted dignity, demands are 
made of this House to.expel a member who happens 
to run counter to its party predilections, or other 
demands which it may not be so agreeable to grant? 

It could never have been designed by the consti- 
tution of the United States to expose the two Houses 
to such temptations to collision, or to extend so far 
the discretionary power which was given to either 
House to punish its own members for the violation 
of its rules and orders. Discretion has been said to be 
the law of the tyrant, and when exercised under 
the color of the law and under the influence of party 
dictation it may and will become a terrible and in- 
sufferable despotism. \ 

This House, however, it would seem, from the un- 
mistakable tendency of its proceedings, takes a dif- 
ferent view from that which I deliberately entertain 
in commbn with many others. 

So far as public interests or constitutional rights are 
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involvedy I have now exhausted my means of de- 
fence. I may, then, be allowed to take a more per- 
sonal view of the question at issue. The further 
prosecution of this subject, in the shape it has now 
assumed, may not only involve my friends, but the 
House itself, in agitations which might be unhappy in 
their consequences to the country. 

If these consequences could be confined to myself 
individually, I think I am prepared and ready to meet 
them, Jere or elsewhere; and when I use this lan- 
guage I mean what I say. But others must not suffer 
for me. I have felt more on account of my two friends 
who have been implicated than for myself, for they 
have proven that “there is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” I will not constrain gentle- 
men to assume a responsibility on my account which 
possibly they would not run on their own. 

Sir, I cannot, on my own account, assume the re- 
sponsibility, in the face of the American people, of 
commencing a line of conduct which in my heart of 


hearts I believe would result in subverting the foun- 


dations of this government and in drenching this hall 
in blood. No act of mine, on my personal account, 
shall inaugurate revolution; but when you, Mr. 
Speaker, return to your own home and hear the 
people of the great North—and they are a great 
people—speak of me as a bad man, you will do me 
the justice to say that a blow struck by me at this 
time would be followed by’ revolution—and this I 
know. 

If I desired to kill the senator, why did not I do it? 
You all admit that I had him in my power. Let me 
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tell the member from New Jersey that it was ex- 
pressly to avoid taking life that I used an ordinary 
cane, presented to me by a friend in Baltimore 
nearly three months before its application to the 
“bare head” of the Massachusetts senator. I went 
to work very deliberately, as I am charged—and this 
is admitted—and speculated somewhat as to whether 
I should employ a horsewhip or a cowhide; but know- 
ing that the senator was my superior in strength, it 
occurred to me that he might wrest it from my™hand, 
and then—for I never attempt anything I do not 
perform—I might have been compelled to do that 
which I would have regretted the balance of my nat-. 
ural life. 

The question has been asked in certain newspapers 
why I did not invite the senator to personal combat 
in the mode usually adopted. Well, sir, as I desire 
the whole truth to be known about the matter, I will 
for once notice a newspaper article on the floor of the 
House and answer here. 

My answer is that the senator would not accept 
a message; and, having formed the unalterable deter- 
mination to punish him, I believed that the offence of 
“sending a hostile message,’ superadded to the in- 
dictment for assault and battery, would subject me 
to legal penalties more severe than would be imposed 
for a simple assault and battery. That is my answer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have nearly finished what I 
intended to say. If my opponents, who have _pur- 
sued me with unparalleled bitterness, are satisfied 
with the present condition of this affair, I am. I 
return my thanks to my friends, and especially to 
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those who are from non-slave-owning States, who 
have magnanimously sustained me and felt that it 
was a higher honor to themselves to be just in their 
judgment of a gentleman than to be a member of 
Congress for life. In taking my leave I feel that it 
is proper that I should say that I believe that some 
of the votes that have been cast against me have been 
extorted by an outside pressure at home, and that 
their votes do not express the feelings or opinions 
of thg members who gave them. 

To such of these as have given their votes and 
made their speeches on the constitutional principles 
involved, and without indulging in personal vilifica- 
tion, I owe my respect.. But, sir, they have written 
me down upon the history of the country as worthy 
of expulsion, and in no unkindness I must tell them 
that for all future time my self-respect requires that 
I shall pass them as strangers. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I announce to you and to 
this House that I am no longer a member of the 
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